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CALENDAR 


1972 

1973 

1974 

SEPTEMBER 

MAY 

JANUARY 

S   M  T   W   T   F  S 

S   M   T   W  T   F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  ;  s 

  1  2 

3    4    5    6    7    8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

  1    2    3    4  5 

6    7    8    9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31   

  12  3-5 

6    7    8    9  10  l:  2 
13  14  15  16  17  1*  9 
20  21  22  23  24  21.6 
27  28  29  30  31   

OCTOBER 

JUNE 

FEBRUARY 

1    2    3    4    5    6  7 
8    9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30  31   

  1  2 

3    4   5    6    7    8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

  12 

3    4   5    6    7  89 
10  11  12  13  14  15  6 
17  18  19  20  21  22  3 

24  25  26  27  28   

NOVEMBER 

JULY 

MARCH 

  12    3  4 

5    6    7    8    9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30   

1    2    3    4    5    6  7 
8    9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30  31   

  11 

3    4   5    6   7  8) 
10  11  12  13  14  15  i 
17  18  19  20  21  22 
24  25  26  27  28  29. • 
31   

DECEMBER 

AUGUST 

APRIL 

  1  2 

3    4   5    6    7    8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31   

  12    3  4 

5    6   7    8    9  10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31 

1    2    3    4  5 
7    8    9  10  11  12 
14  15  16  17  18  19 
21  22  23  24  25  26 
28  29  30   

JANUARY  •  1973 

SEPTEMBER 

MAY 

1    2    3    4    5  6 
7    8    9  10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31   

"2  "  3  "4  ~5  "6  "7  8 
9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30   

  1    2   3  1 

5    6    7    8    9  10 
12  13  14  15  16  17 
19  20  21  22  23  24  \ 
26  27  28  29  30  31  J 

FEBRUARY 

OCTOBER 

JUNE 

  1    2  3 

4   5    6    7    8    9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28   

1    2    3    4    5  6 
7    8    9  10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31   

""i  "3  "4  "5    6  1 
9  10  11  12  13  14  1 
16  17  18  19  20  21  2 
23  24  25  26  27  28  2 

30   

MARCH 

NOVEMBER 

JULY 

  1    2  3 

4    5    6    7    8    9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

  1    2  3 

4    5    6    7    8    9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30   

1    2    3    4  5' 
7    8    9  10  11  12  1 
14  15  16  17  18  19  2( 
21  22  23  24  25  26  2'. 
28  29  30  31   

Ann  tt 
ArRIL 

DECEMBER 

at  in  tct 

1    2    3    4    5    6  7 
8    9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30   

"*2  "3  "4  "5    6  I  8 
9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31   

  1   2  3 

4   5    6    7    8   9  1C 
11  12  13  14  15  16  11 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

CALENDAR 


SCHOOL  YEAR  1972-1973 

lior  orientation  begins   3:00  p.m.,  Tuesday,  September  5,  1972 

:  term  begins   Friday,  September  8 

I  ruinations  begin   Saturday,  November  18 

:  .  term  ends  12:00  noon,  Wednesday,  November  22 

Thanksgiving  Recess — 5  days 

\iter  term  begins   5:00  p.m.,  Monday,  November  27 

listmas  recess  begins   1:00  p.m.,  Thursday,  December  14 

Christmas  Recess — 21  days 

-istmas  recess  ends  5:00  p.m.,  Thursday,  January  4,  1973 

ig  weekend   Friday-Sunday,  February  9-11 

iminations  begin  Monday,  March  5 

m  ends   12:00  noon,  Thursday,  March  8 

Spring  Recess — 17  days 

ing  term  begins   5:00  p.m.,  Sunday,  March  25 

ng  weekend   _  Friday-Sunday,  May  11-13 

animations  begin   Monday,  June  4 

rm  ends   Thursday,  June  7 

mmencement   Friday,  June  8 

Summer  Session — 1973 

mmer  Session  begins  Wednesday,  June  27 

rnmer  Session  ends   Thursday,  August  9 

♦SCHOOL  YEAR  1973-1974 
lior  orientation  begins   Tuesday,  September  4,  1973 

II  term  begins   Friday,  September  7 

U  term  ends  Wednesday,  November  21 

inler  term  begins   Monday,  November  26 

ristmas  recess  begins   Wednesday,  December  19 

iristmas  recess  ends  Wednesday,  January  9,  1974 

inter  term  ends   Thursday,  March  7 

ring  term  begins   Sunday,  March  24 

ring  term  ends   Thursday,  June  6 

•mmencement  Friday,  June  7 

mmer  Session  begins  Wednesday,  June  26,  1974 

mmer  Session  ends   Thursday,  August  8 

Subject  to  change 
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TRUSTEES 


DONALD  HOLMAN  McLEAN,  JR.  '28  LL.B. 
Elected  1958,  Elected  President  1968 

THEODORE  RYLAND  SIZER,  Ph.D.,  Ped.D.,  Litt.D,  Clerk 

Elected  1972 


CHARLES  STAFFORD  GAGE  '21,  A.M.,  Treasurer 
Elected  1952,  Elected  Treasurer  1966 

BROMWELL  AULT  '18,  S.B. 
Elected  1953 

JOHN  USHER  MONRO  '30,  A.B. 

Elected  1958 

THOMAS  LEE  PERKINS  '24,  LL.B. 
Elected  1959 

ROBERT  LIVINGSTON  IRELAND  III,  '38,  LL.B. 
Elected  1960 

GEORGE  HERBERT  WALKER  BUSH  '42,  A.B. 
Elected  1967 

JOHN  LEWIS  COOPER  '31,  A.B. 
Elected  1968 

PHILIP  KIRKHAM  ALLEN  '29,  A.B. 
Elected  1969 

CHARLES  APPLETON  MEYER  '35,  A.B. 
Elected  1969 

GERARD  PIEL  '33,  A.B,  D.Sc,  Lnr.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 

Elected  1969 

WILLIAM  WADE  BOESCHENSTEIN  '44,  S.B. 
Elected  1971 

Alumni  Trustees 


Broo  ■ 
And  er 
New  Haven,  C  o. 
New  York,  1 
Birmingham,  i. 

Rye,  J 
New  York,  >  , 
New  York,  >  . 
Needh 
Ando 
Washington,  D 
New  York,  N. 
Perrysburg,  01 


FRANK  SIDNEY  JONES  '46,  A.B. 

Elected  1970  for  three  years 
ANGELO  BARTLETT  GIAMATTI  '56,  Ph.D. 
Elected  1971  for  three  years 

CARL  BEARSE  JACOBS  '37,  A.B. 

Elected  1972  for  three  years 
HENRY  EARLE  RIGGS  '53,  M.B.A. 

Ex  Officio  for  one  year  as  Retiring  President  of  the  Alumni  Association 
RAYMOND  ALBERT  LAMONTAGNE  '53,  LL.B.  Washington,  D.C 

Ex  Officio  for  one  year  as  President  of  the  Alumni  Association 


Newt< 

New  Haven,  Con 
Glenview,  I 
Palo  Alto,  Cali 


Trustees  Emeriti 

CHAUNCEY  BREWSTER  GARVER  '04,  LL.B. 
1947-1960 

SUMNER  SMITH  '08,  A.B. 
1956-1960 

HENRY  WISE  HOBSON  '10,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
1937-1966  (President  1947-1966) 


Oyster  Bay,  NY 
Lincoli 
Cincinnati,  Obi' 


JAES  PHINNEY  BAXTER,  3rd  '10,  Ph.D.,  Lrrr.D.,  L.H.D.,  D  Sc,  LL.D. 

1942-1966  Williamstown 

FFDERICK  GOODRICH  CRANE  '15,  A.B.  Dalton 
1957-1967 

STPHEN  YOUNG  HORD  '17,  A.B.  Lake  Forest,  III. 
1963-1968 

fC  N  PETERS  STEVENS,  JR.  '15,  A.B.  Edison,  N.J. 
1948-1969  (President  1966-1968) 


FACULTY 

n  odore  Ryland  Sizer,  Ph.D.,  Ped.D.,  Litt.D.  Elected  1972 

Instructor  in  History  and  the  Social  Sciences 
Headmaster 

*  ert  Edward  Maynard,  S.B.  1931 
Instructor  in  Mathematics  on  the  Jonathan  French  Foundation 

>  mes  Ruthven  Adriance,  A.B.  1934 
Assistant  to  the  Headmaster 

viwood  Penrose  Hallowell,  Jr.,  A.B.  1934 
Instructor  in  English  and  Public  Speaking  on  the  Alfred  Lawrence 
Ripley  Foundation 

:  iNK  Frederick  DiClemente,  S.B.  1935 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

:£derick  Scouller  Allis,  Jr.,  A.M.,  L.H.D.  1936 
Instructor  in  History  and  the  Social  Sciences  on  the  Martha  Cochran 
Foundation 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  History  and  the  Social  Sciences 

ephen  Stanley  Sorota,  S.B.  1936 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

pPHEN  Whitney,  A.M.  1936 

Instructor  in  French  on  the  Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson  Foundation 
,  Chairman  of  the  French  Department 

[w  Day  Leavitt,  A.B.  1937 
Instructor  in  English 

William  Hayes  Brown,  A.M.  1938 
Instructor  in  English  on  the  Independence  Foundation 
Teaching  Endowment 

chard  Sawyer  Pieters,  A.M.  1938 
Instructor  in  Mathematics  on  the  Independence  Foundation 

Teaching  Endowment 
Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Department 

lRper  Follansbee,  Ed.M.  1940 
Instructor  in  Biology  on  the  Samuel  Harvey  Taylor  Foundation 
Chairman  of  the  Biology  Department 

seph  Rittenhouse  Weir  Dodge,  A.M.  1944 
Instructor  in  English 

*  On  leave  of  absence. 
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Frederick  Almond  Peterson,  A.M.  1  5 

Instructor  in  English 
Director  of  Research  and  Evaluation 

Allan  George  Gillingham,  Ph.D.  1 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  on  the  John  Charles  Phillips 
Foundation 

Peter  Quackenbush  McKee,  Ed.M.  1  7 

Instructor  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  on  the  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft 

Foundation 
Chairman  of  the  Academic  Advisors 
Chairman  of  the  Physics  Department 

Gordon  Gilmore  Bensley,  A.B.  1!  1 

Instructor  in  Art  on  the  Ammi  Wright  Lancashire  Foundation 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Arts 

John  Richard  Lux,  M.S.Ed.  IS 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

William  Louis  Schneider,  Mus.Ed.B.  IS 
Instructor  in  Music 

William  Russell  Bennett,  Jr.,  A.B.  19 
Registrar 

William  John  Buehner,  A.M.  19 
Instructor  in  Latin 

Simeon  Hyde,  Jr.,  A.M.  19 
Associate  Headmaster 

Frederic  Anness  Stott,  A.B.  19 
Director  of  Development 

Philip  Brownlie  Weld,  M.S.  19. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  on  the  George  Peabody 

Foundation 
Chairman  of  the  Chemistry  Department 

William  Franklin  Graham,  B.S.  19: 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Associate  Dean 

Fred  Harold  Harrison,  A.M.  19* 
Instructor  in  History  and  the  Social  Sciences  and  Physical  Education 
Chairman  of  the  Athletic  Department 

John  Claiborne  McClemeni,  Ed.M.  195 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Scheduling  Officer 

Joshua  Lewis  Miner,  III,  A.B.  195 

Director  of  Admissions 
James  Harold  Couch,  A.M.  195 

Instructor  in  Spanish 

Chairman  of  the  Spanish  Department 
Sherman  Frederick  Drake,  Ed.M.  195 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 
*Edmond  Emerson  Hammond,  Jr.,  Sc.M.  195 

Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry 
Louis  John  Hoitsma,  Jr.,  Ed.M.  195 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Robert  Penniman  Hulburd,  A.M.  195 

Director  of  College  Placement 

*  On  leave  of  absence. 


ton  Hunter  McBee,  A.B.  1953 
Admissions  Officer  and  Director  of  Financial  Aid 

i  ert  Karl  Roehrig,  Ed.D.  1954 
School  Psychologist 

i  ert  Edwin  Lane,  A.M.  1955 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Russian  on  the  Alfred  Ernest  Steams 

Foundation 
Chairman  of  the  Russian  Department 

old  Holmes  Owen,  Jr.,  A.M.  1955 
Instructor  in  English 

mas  Joseph  Regan,  A.M.  1955 

Instructor  in  English 

Chairman  of  the  English  Department 

liam  Biggs  Clift,  Jr.,  Mus.Ed.B.  1956 

Instructor  in  Music 

Chairman  of  the  Music  Department 

re  McCord  Eccles,  A.M.  1956 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

rison  Schuyler  Royce,  Jr.,  M.I.A.  1956 
Instructor  in  History  and  the  Social  Sciences 

ald  Shertzer,  M.F.A.  1957 
Instructor  in  Art 

Chairman  of  the  Art  Department 

*  Frank  Bronx  1958 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education  and  Physiotherapist 

»rge  William  Best,  A.M.  1958 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

MENT  MORELL,  A.M.  1958 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Dean  of  the  Pine  Knoll  Cluster 

DERic  Arnold  Pease,  Jr.,  B.D.  1958 
Instructor  in  Religion 

M  Richards,  II,  M.A.T.  1959 
Instructor  in  History  and  the  Social  Sciences 
Dean  of  the  Rabbit  Pond  Cluster 
Chairman  of  the  Cluster  Deans 

xiam  Abbot  Munroe,  A.B.  1960 
Comptroller 

N  Patten  Chivers,  A.M.  1960 
Instructor  in  German 
Chairman  of  the  German  Department 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Modern  Languages 

x  Edward  Krumpe,  Jr.,  A.M.  1960 

Instructor  in  Classics 

Chairman  of  the  Classics  Department 
xiam  Lawrence  Markey,  D.M.L.  1954-1957,  1960 

Instructor  in  French 

iomas  Rees,  Ph.D.  1960 
Instructor  in  Chemistry 

iNK  DeWitt  Thornton,  B.M.Ed.  1960 
Instructor  in  Music 

*  On  leave  of  absence. 
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George  Howard  Edmonds,  Ed.M. 
Instructor  in  English 

Edward  Moseley  Harris,  S.B. 

Administrator,  School  Year  Abroad 

Crayton  Ward  Bedford,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Director,  School  Year  Abroad,  Rennes,  France 

Alfred  James  Coulthard,  S.B. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Wayne  Andrew  Frederick,  Ph.M. 

Instructor  in  History  and  the  Social  Sciences  on  the  Emilie  Belden 
Cochran  Foundation 

Robert  Andrew  Lloyd,  Arch.M. 
Instructor  in  Art 

Charles  Waldo  Smith,  A.B. 
Alumni  Secretary 

Executive  Director,  The  Alumni  Fund 

Alanson  Perley  Stevens,  III,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  German  and  Russian 

Thomas  Tolman  Lyons,  M.A.T. 

Instructor  in  History  and  the  Social  Sciences 

Barbara  McDonnell,  A.B.,  S.B. 
Director  of  the  Library 

Meredith  Price,  M.A.T. 
Instructor  in  English 

Alexander  Zabriskie  Warren,  M.A.L.S. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Christopher  Capen  Cook,  M.F.A. 
Instructor  in  Art 

Director  of  the  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art 

Vincent  Pascucci,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  Classics 

Daniel  Dretzka  Olivier,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  French 

Ronn  Nels  Minne,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Science 

Angel  Rubio  y  Maroto,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  Spanish 

Nathaniel  Baldwin  Smith,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Dean  of  the  West  Quadrangle  North  Cluster 
*Hale  Sturges,  n,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  French 
Thomas  Edward  Cone,  III,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Biology 
Michael  Edward  Mosca,  M.B.A. 

Director  of  Accounting 
David  Albert  Penner,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

*  On  leave  of  absence. 
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ioh  Gibson  Tomlinson,  S.B.  1966 
Director  of  Physical  Plant 

fe*L  Rae  Whyte,  S.T.M.  1966 
nstructor  in  Religion 
school  Minister 

Chairman  of  the  Religion  Department 

Keheth  Kelly  Wise,  A.M.  1966 
nstructor  in  English 

Dean  of  the  West  Quadrangle  South  Cluster 

Mits  Leighton  Bunnell,  A.M.  1967 
'nstructor  in  History  and  the  Social  Sciences 

Jos-h  Belleau  Wennik,  A.M.  1967 
'nstructor  in  German 
Dean  of  the  Northwest  Cluster 

Jai^  s  Robert  Wilson,  Ph.D.  1967 
'nstructor  in  Chemistry 

Ha  lton  Kent  Allen,  A.B.  1968 
instructor  in  English 

Sahel  Irvine  Allison  Anderson,  A.M.  1968 
instructor  in  French 

Dad  Owen  Cobb,  A.B.  1968 
Instructor  in  English 
Dean  of  the  Flagstaff  Cluster 

Dckld  Haverstick  Goodyear,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  1968 
instructor  in  English 

Fr  k  Lee  Hannah,  A.M.  1968 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Ajusius  John  Hobausz,  S.B.  1968 
Director  of  the  Audio-Visual  Center 

Ni  iolas  Van  Houten  Kip,  A.M.  1968 
Instructor  in  Classics 

opher  Dunbar  Kirkland,  A.B.  1968 
Instructor  in  English 

Jon  Kennedy  McMurray,  M.A.T.  1968 
Instructor  in  Art 

Ri  iard  Stockton  MacNeish,  Ph.D.  1968 
Instructor  in  Archaeology 

Director  of  the  Robert  S.  Peabody  Foundation  for  Archaeology 

Cirles  Emory  Apgar,  III,  M.A.T.  1969 
Instructor  in  Physics  and  Mathematics 

Ie  y  Foster,  A.M.  1969 
Instructor  in  English 
Director,  The  Andover  Summer  Session 

m  mas  Robert  Hamilton,  M.A.T.  1969 
Instructor  in  Biology 

mi  Macdonald  Snyder,  A.B.  1969 
Instructor  in  Art 

i  Barry  Crook  1969 
Director  of  Special  Activities 

R  ;er  Elliot  Cole,  M.B.A.  1969 
Director  of  Personnel 


Peter  Joseph  Baleyko,  S.B. 
Assistant  to  the  Comptroller 

James  Gillespie  Leaf,  A.B. 
Admissions  Officer 

Carroll  Wesley  Bailey,  J.D. 
Associate  Dean 

Francis  Emanuel  Bellizia,  Jr.,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  English  and  Theatre 
Chairman,  the  Andover  Evening  Study  Program 

F.  Peter  Dzwonkoski,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  English 

Paul  Kalkstein,  M.A.T. 
Instructor  in  English 

James  Lawrence  Keegan,  Ed.M. 

Instructor  in  English,  School  Year  Abroad,  Rennes,  France 

Catherine  Jeanne  Kirkland,  License  es  Lettres,  Maitrise 
Instructor  in  French 

Stephen  Pike  Marx,  A.B. 

Instructor  in  English  and  An 

John  Hansen  Odden,  A.B. 
Assistant  Alumni  Secretary 

Gilbert  Tennant  Sewall,  II,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  History  and  the  Social  Sciences 

Edward  Brewer  Sisson,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  Anthropology 

Associate  Director  of  the  Robert  S.  Peabody  Foundation  for 
Archaeology 

Francis  Gordon  Soule,  M.D. 

Medical  Director 
Henry  Bond  Wilmer,  Jr.,  A.B. 

Instructor  in  French 
Jack  Saul  Zucker,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  English 
Barbara  Opton  Massar,  A.B. 

Associate  Instructor  in  Psychology 
Stuart  Alan  Pizer,  A.B. 

Associate  Instructor  in  Psychology 
Douglas  Everett  Crabtree,  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Robert  Lee  Crawford,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  History  and  the  Social  Sciences 

Assistant  Director  of  College  Placement 
William  Clay  Shrout,  III,  A.B. 

Instructor  in  Physics 
Ray  Anthony  Shepard,  M.A.T. 

Instructor  in  English 
Glenn  Frank  Bastian,  A.B. 

Instructor  in  Biology 
John  Kelvington  Burnap,  S.B. 

Instructor  in  Biology 
George  Macnamara  Dix,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 
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Hei.y  Lynn  Herbst,  A.M.  1972 
nstructor  in  French 

Caios  Arturo  Hernandez,  A.B.  1972 
nstructor  in  Spanish 

An  »ny  James  de  Villiers  Hill,  A.B.  1972 
nstructor  in  French  and  in  History  and  the  Social  Sciences 

Gulla  Els-Charlotte  Emelie  Nilsson,  M.A.T.  1972 
'nstructor  in  English 
Assistant  to  the  Headmaster 

Ed'vRD  Jay  Sarton,  M.S.E.  1972 
instructor  in  Physics 

Da  d  Marshall  Smith,  A.M.  1972 
'nstructor  in  English 

Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions,  The  Andover  Summer  Session 

jes  Lawrence  Vaughan,  A.B.  1972 
Associate  Instructor  in  Religion 

Br  n  Kirkpatrick,  A.B.,  Certificat  Pratique  1972 

DE  LA  LANGUE  FRANCAISE  1°  DEGRE 

Teaching  Fellow  in  French 

Wi  iam  Leland  Gardner,  A.B.  1972 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Science 

Dc  ey  Green  Smith,  III,  A.B. 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Religion 


Guge  Franklin  French,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  French,  Emeritus 

Ai  e  Thacher  Whitney 
Recorder,  Emerita 

Hi  ry  Preston  Kelley,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  Spanish,  Emeritus 

Gi  Johnson  Forbush,  A.B. 
Instructor  in  French,  Emeritus 

D(  glas  Mansor  Dunbar,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics,  German, 

M  ^awrence  Shields,  A.B. 

Instructor  in  Biology  and  Secretary 

Rcoe  Edwin  Everett  Dake,  S.B. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

Jew  Kingsbury  Colby,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  Latin,  Emeritus 

Mes  Sturdivant  Malone,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  History,  Emeritus 

'abeth  Eades,  A.B. 
Director  of  the  Library,  Emerita 

3<  er  Wolcott  Higgins,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  English,  Emeritus 

I  dry  Shelby  Basford,  A.B. 
Instructor  in  English,  Emeritus 


Andover 
1907-1944 

Andover 
1902-1950 

Pepperell 
1918-28,  1935-52 

Andover 
1917-1920,  1924-1955 

Andover 

and  Bible,  Emeritus  1942-1958 
Marblehead 

of  the  Academy,  Emeritus  1923-1960 

Andover 
1921-1961 

Andover 
1940-1962 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

1937-1962 

Williamsburg,  Va. 
1929-1963 

Andover 
1933-1963 

Andover 
1929-1964 
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Floyd  Thurston  Humphries,  A.B.  Naples  ia 

Instructor  in  French,  Emeritus  1937  64 

John  Sedgwick  Barss,  A.M.  Am  | 

Instructor  in  Physics,  Emeritus  1923-  6! 

Donald  Miller  Clark,  M.D.  Williamson,  W  a 

Medical  Director,  Emeritus  1954-  6J 

Elbert  Cook  Weaver,  A.M.  Madison,  (  m 

Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Emeritus  1943-  6! 

George  Grenville  Benedict,  A.M.  Providence,  .1 

Dean  of  Students,  Emeritus  1930-32,  19: 1 

Alexander  Dunnett  Gibson,  A.M.  Mclndoe  Falls  n 

Instructor  in  French,  Emeritus  1944-  5' 

Alan  Rogers  Blackmer,  A.M.,  L.H.D.  Ancei 

Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Emeritus  1925-51 

Kenneth  Smith  Minard,  A.M.  North  Bridgton,  e 

Assistant  Dean  of  Students,  Emeritus  1928-  51 

Alfred  Graham  Baldwin,  A.B.,  B.D.,  D.D.  And  e 

Instructor  in  Religion,  Emeritus  1930-  il 

Douglas  Swain  Byers,  A.M.  And  e 

Director  of  the  Robert  S.  Peabody  Foundation,  Emeritus  1933-  il 

Cornelius  Gordon  Schuyler  Banta,  S.B.  And  e 

Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Emeritus  1944-  1 

Bartlett  Harding  Hayes,  Jr.,  A.B.  Rome,  4: 
Director  of  the  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Emeritus  1933- 

Frederick  Johnson,  S.B.,  Sc.D.  And 1 

Director  of  the  Robert  S.  Peabody  Foundation,  Emeritus  1936-  y! 

Chester  Archibald  Cochran,  A.M.  Newburgh,  11 

Instructor  in  French,  Emeritus  1936- If 'i 

Walter  Gierasch,  A.B.  Pacific  Grove,  C  I 

Instructor  in  English,  Emeritus  1941-1M 

Leonard  Frank  James,  A.M.  Medomak,|! 

Instructor  in  History,  Emeritus  1932-1 

Francis  Bertrand  McCarthy,  A.B.  And< : 

Instructor  in  English,  Emeritus  1941-lj1 

Henry  Waring  Schereschewsky,  A.B.  North  And<  ! 

Comptroller,  Emeritus  1951- If 

Alston  Hurd  Chase,  Ph.D.  Berwick, 

Instructor  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  History,  Emeritus  1934-1 

George  Knight  Sanborn,  S.B.  Kennebunkport, 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Biology,  Emeritus  1921 

James  Hooper  Grew,  D.  es  L.  North  Andc 

Instructor  in  French,  Emeritus  I93i 

Richard  Valentine  Healy,  P.E.  Andc 

Director  of  Physical  Plant,  Emeritus  1956-1 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

irrespondence  with  administrative  officers  should  be  addressed  to  them  at 
Gefge  Washington  Hall.  The  deans  of  the  residential  clusters  are  the  admin- 
istdve  officers  directly  lesponsible  for  the  welfare  of  students  in  their  clus- 
ter Office  hours:  week  days,  9:30  a.m.  to  12:00  and  (except  Saturday)  2:00 
n.r  to  5:00  p.m.  Offices  are  closed  on  Saturday  during  the  summer.  Appoint- 
nu  s  should  be  made  in  advance,  if  possible.  For  information,  call  or  see 
M  Meredith  Thiras,  Receptionist,  (telephone  617-475-3400),  during  office 
ho  s. 

HEADMASTER'S  OFFICE 
TeSdore  Ryland  Sizer,  Ph.D.,  Ped.D.,  Litt.D.,  Headmaster 
Simon  Hyde,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Associate  Headmaster 

Gulla  Els-Charlotte  Emelie  Nilsson,  M.A.T.,  Assistant  to  the  Head- 
isier 

Mi.  Amy  R.  Robinson,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Headmaster 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  ACADEMY 
felON  Hyde,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Dean,  pro  tempore 
Ca;oll  Wesley  Bailey,  A.B.,  J.D.,  Associate  Dean 
WiIiam  Franklin  Graham,  S.B.,  Associate  Dean 
WIiam  Russell  Bennett,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Registrar 
PEta  Quackenbush  McKee,  Ed.M.,  Chairman  of  Academic  Advisors 
Jo  r  Claiborne  McClement,  Ed.M.,  Scheduling  Officer 
M  Jane  H.  Munroe,  Recorder 

DEANS  OF  THE  RESIDENTIAL  CLUSTERS 
N/  mantel  Baldwin  Smith,  A.M.,  West  Quadrangle  North  Cluster 
Df  D  Owen  Cobb,  A.B.,  Flagstaff  Cluster 
Dment  Morell,  A.M.,  Pine  Knoll  Cluster 

Richards,  II,  M  AT,,  Rabbit  Pond  Cluster 
Jo  ph  Belleau  Wennik,  A.M.,  Northwest  Cluster 
Kineth  Kelly  Wise,  A.M.,  West  Quadrangle  South  Cluster 
Jo|j  Richards,  II,  M.A.T.,  Chairman  of  the  Cluster  Deans 

ADMISSIONS  OFFICE 
JofUA  Lewis  Miner,  III,  A.B.,  Director  of  Admissions 

D.  ton  Hunter  McBee,  A.B.,  Admissions  Officer  and  Director  of  Financial 
id 

Ja^s  Gillespie  Leaf,  A.B.,  Admissions  Officer 

OFFICE  OF  COLLEGE  PLACEMENT 
:<<.ert  Penniman  Hulburd,  A.M.,  Director  of  College  Placement 
R(pRT  Lee  Crawford,  A.M.,  Assistant  Director  of  College  Placement 

ALUMNI  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OFFICE 
^r3ERic  Anness  Stott,  A.B.,  Director  of  Development 
rles  Waldo  Smith,  A.B.,  Alumni  Secretary,  Executive  Director,  The 
jumni  Fund 

Joj*  Hansen  Odden,  A.B.,  Assistant  Alumni  Secretary 

OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION 
-3DERICK  Almond  Peterson,  A.M.,  Director 


TREASURER'S  OFFICE 
liam  Abbot  Munroe,  A.B.,  Comptroller 


hael  Edward  Mosca,  M.B.A.,  Director  of  Accounting 
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Peter  Joseph  Baleyko,  S.B.,  Assistant  to  the  Comptroller 
Evelyn  H.  Gordon,  Director  of  Student  Accounts 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Clukey,  Office  Manager 

PERSONNEL  OFFICE 
Roger  Elliot  Cole,  M.B.A.,  Director  of  Personnel 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

John  Gibson  Tomlinson,  S  B.,  Director  of  Physical  Plant 
W.  Franklin  Buchan,  Superintendent  of  Buildings 
Frank  S.  Richards,  Chief  Engineer,  Power  Plant 
Walter  E.  Winn,  Superintendent  of  Grounds 

SUMMER  SESSION 
Jerry  Foster,  A.M.,  Director 

David  Marshall  Smith,  A.M.,  Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  LIBRARY 

Barbara  McDonnell,  A.B.,  S  B.,  Director  of  the  Library 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Gonsalves,  S.B.,  Reference  Librarian 
Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Tovvne,  S.B.,  Circulation  Librarian 
Mrs.  Yolanda  R.  Ballou,  A.B.,  S.M.,  Cataloguer 
Anna  Abaray,  A.B.,  S.M.,  Assistant  Cataloguer 

ARCHIVES 

Frederick  Scouller  Allis,  Jr.,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Archivist 
Mrs.  Juliet  Richardson  Kellogg,  Associate  Archivist 

ADDISON  GALLERY  OF  AMERICAN  ART 

Christopher  Capen  Cook,  M.F.A.,  Director 

John  Macdonald  Snyder,  A.B.,  Curator  of  Photography 

Antoinette  Thiras,  Registrar 

ROBERT  S.  PEABODY  FOUNDATION  FOR  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Richard  Stockton  MacNeish,  Ph.D.,  Director 
Edward  Brewer  Sisson,  A.M.,  Curator 
Theodora  George,  S.B.,  Administrative  Assistant 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ABROAD 
Edward  Moseley  Harris,  S.B.,  Administrator 

Daniel  Dretzka  Oliver,  A.M.,  Assistant  to  the  Administrator  and  Phih 

Academy  Coordinator 
Crayton  Ward  Bedford,  A.M.,  Director,  School  Year  Abroad  in  Frai 

7,  Quai  Chateaubriand,  35-Rennes,  France 
Edward  Sainati,  M.A.,  Director,  School  Year  Abroad  in  Spain 

Via  Augusta  123,  Barcelona  (6),  Spain 
Angel  Ricardo  Vilalta  Bernet,  licenciado  en  derecho,  Assistant  to  the  Dir 

tor,  Barcelona,  Spain 
George  Rockwell  Smith,  A.B.,  Director,  School  Year  Abroad  in  Germai 

3012-Langenhagen,  Konrad  Adenaur  Strasse,  21-23,  F.R.G. 
Nathaniel  Breed  Bates,  M  A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Rennes,  Frar, 

(On  leave  from  Belmont  Hill  School) 
William  Blake  Clark,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Barcelona,  Spc 

(On  leave  from  The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy) 
James  Lawrence  Keegan,  Ed.M.,  Instructor  in  English,  Rennes,  France  (( 

leave  from  Phillips  Academy) 
Joseph  Benedict  Valente,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English,  Barcelona,  Spa 

(On  leave  from  St.  Paul's  School) 
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CH  [RMEN  OF  DEPARTMENTS  AND  DIVISIONS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Arc  \eology 

ArV 

Atietics 
Bio  gy 
Chmstry 
Cl>  ics 

ENC  SH 

Fre:h 
Gehan 

His  jry  and  the  Social 

Sences 
Ma  ematics 

Pmcs 
rei.ion 

RUi  AN 

Spa  sh 

Divion  of  Arts 
Divion  of  Modern 


Richard  Stockton  MacNeish,  Ph.D. 
Gerald  Shertzer,  M.F.A. 
Fred  Harold  Harrison,  A.M. 
Harper  Follansbee,  Ed.M. 
Philip  Brownlie  Weld,  M.S. 
Carl  Edward  Krumpe,  Jr.,  A.M. 
Thomas  Joseph  Regan,  A.M. 
Stephen  Whitney,  A.M. 
John  Patten  Chivers,  A.M. 


Frederick  Scouller  Allis,  A.M.,  L.H.D. 
Richard  Sawyer  Pieters,  A.M. 
William  Biggs  Clift,  Jr.,  Mus.Ed.B. 
Peter  Quackenbush  McKee,  Ed.M. 
James  Rae  Whyte,  S.T.M. 
Robert  Edwin  Lane,  A.M. 
James  Harold  Couch,  A.M. 
Gordon  Gilmore  Bensley,  A.B. 


^NGUAGES 

Dimon  of  Science 


John  Patten  Chtvers,  A.M. 
Ronn  Nels  Minne,  Ph.D. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 


Eil: 


cis  G.  Soule,  M.D.,  Medical  Director 
iN  A.  Hall,  Administrative  Assistant 


ACTIVE  MEDICAL  STAFF 


Fri  G.  Arragg,  M.D.,  Otolaryngologist 

Ed  vrd  J.  Broaddus,  M.D.,  General  Practice 

VVi  iam  Caverly,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

M>  rHEw  Cushing,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Internal  Medicine 

?ofB  DeNapoli,  M.D.,  Psychiatrist 

!  v  F.  Donahue,  M.D.,  Pediatrician 

Chles  A.  Ellis,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Internal  Medicine 

J05>h  P.  Holihan,  M.D.,  Anesthesiologist 

Mi  on  Howard,  M.D.,  Pathologist 

Ro:rt  J.  Joplin,  M.D.,  Orthopedist 

Kkard  Katz,  M.D.,  Pediatrician 

Rhard  S.  O'Hara,  M.D.,  General  Surgery 

Roj-RT  Ramsdell,  M.D.,  General  Medicine 

NiIolas  D.  Rizzo,  M.D.,  Psychiatrist 

Jo:ph  R.  Rokous,  M.D.,  Orthopedist 

Dc ald  C.  Walton,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

I  G.  Webster,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

*ge  V.  West,  M.D.,  Radiologist 


iard  J.  Coffey,  M.D.,  Plastic  and  Reconstructive  Surgery 
H.  erome  Crampton,  M  D„  Ophthalmologist 
Ejl  J.  Ganem,  M.D.,  Urologist 
H</ard  M.  Gardner,  M.D.,  Neurosurgery 
I  hael  A.  Gravallese,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Internal  Medicine 
red  S.  Lanes,  M.D.,  Dermatologist 

neth  A.  McKusick,  M.D.,  Internal  Medicine — Leave  of  Absence 
I  ther  T.  Weylman,  M.D.,  Radiologist 


CONSULTANT  MEDICAL  STAFF 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DENTISTRY 

Douglas  M.  Dunbar,  D.D.S.,  Senior  Dentist 
Herman  DeWilde,  M.D,  D.M.D.,  Associate  Dentist 
Milton  J.  Meyers,  D.M.D.,  Orthodontist 

CONSULTANT  IN  DENTISTRY 

Santo  S.  Cataudella,  D.M.D.,  Oral  Surgeon 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

A.  Karl  Roehrig,  Ed.D. 
Barbara  Massar,  A.B. 
Stuart  Pizer,  A.B. 

PARAMEDICAL  SERVICES 

John  F.  Bronk,  R.P.T.,  Physical  Therapist 

Drexel  D.  Fair,  Orthopedic  Technologist 

M.  Adeline  Herman,  A.D.A.,  Dietician 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  B.S.,  Pharmacist 

Calvin  G.  Perry,  O  D.,  Optometrist 

Robert  Shapiro,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Speech  Therapist 

Joan  C.  Walsh,  R.D.H.,  Dental  Hygienist 

Louis  J.  Zuppardi,  R.T.,  R.M.T.,  Radiology  Technologist 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


"he  curriculum  of  Phillips  Academy  combines  a  required 
core  of  studies  believed  to  be  fundamental  to  a  liberal  edu- 
c  ion  and  elective  courses  designed  to  fit  the  special  needs  and 
ierests  of  the  individual  student.  Placement  in  the  year  level 
c  a  subject  may  be  independent  of  a  boy's  grade  in  school; 
tough  advanced  placement  at  entrance  or  accelerated  courses, 
nny  students  fulfill  requirements  ahead  of  the  normal  year, 
ureby  gaining  increased  opportunity  for  college-level  courses 
c  other  elective  opportunities.  Instruction  is  given  in  all  subjects 
quired  for  entrance  to  higher  institutions,  whether  liberal  arts 
( technical. 

Classroom  groups  are  small  enough  to  permit  individual  atten- 
nn,  and  students  are  placed  in  sections  fitted  to  their  attainment, 
jnors  and  advanced  courses  offer  particularly  able  and  well 
jepared  students  opportunity  to  progress  at  a  rate  commensurate 
i  th  their  ability  and  ambition.  Most  departments  offer  courses 

yond  the  level  of  preparation  for  college. 

For  full  membership  in  a  given  class,  students  should  have 
edit  for  the  work  of  the  lower  classes  or  its  equivalent.  Boys 
e  rated  as  members  of  a  given  class,  however,  if  their  defi- 
sncies  for  full  membership  in  it  do  not  exceed  one  year-long 
ajor  course. 

Every  boy  is  assigned  to  an  Academic  Advisor,  who  helps 
m  select  courses  that  will  meet  Andover's  diploma  require- 
ents,  college  entrance  requirements,  and  the  student's  particu- 
r  interests.  Students  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
cademy's  basic  requirements  as  well  as  with  the  possibilities  of 
s  flexible  academic  program.  Members  of  the  Upper  Middle  and 
snior  classes  should  take  care  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
Qtrance  requirements  of  the  colleges  they  may  wish  to  enter. 

"he  Trimester  Plan 

In  order  to  make  the  program  as  flexible  as  possible,  the  aca- 
emic  year  is  divided  into  three  equal  trimesters.  The  purpose 
i  to  provide  greater  variety  within  the  curriculum  at  all  levels 
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and  opportunity  for  the  substitution  of  independent  worlor 
off-campus  projects  for  regular  courses  during  the  term.  All  I 
partments  offer  year-long  courses  as  well  as  term  conta*d 
courses,  which  are  completed  in  one  trimester.  The  diplom*  e- 
quirements  are  therefore  stated  in  terms  of  full-year  course  3r 
of  trimester  units. 

Diploma  Requirements 

The  basic  diploma  requirements  are  the  satisfactory  com  e- 
tion  of  a  four-year  secondary  school  program  (of  which  at  1  st 
the  Senior  year  must  be  at  Andover),  including  nine  tnmn 
units  of  a  foreign  language,  eight  of  mathematics,  a  full  m 
course  in  American  history,  a  full  year  course  in  a  laboratory  i- 
ence,  one  trimester  of  art,  one  trimester  of  music,  competenc  1 
English  composition  and  reading,  and  (except  for  some  ente:  g 
Seniors)  three  trimesters  of  general  English  literature.  The  m 
cedure  for  meeting  the  English  competence  requirement  d 
the  plan  of  general  English  study  are  explained  on  Pages  30- 
Certain  diploma  requirements  vary  with  the  class  level  at  wl  h 
the  student  enters  Phillips  Academy.  Entering  Juniors  and  L  - 
er  Middlers  must  take  one  trimester  of  physical  education  q 
addition  to  required  athletics.  Entering  Seniors  need  not  t  e 
art  or  music.  Entering  Upper  Middlers  must  take  either  art  f 
music.  Some  modifications  of  the  language  requirements  b 
made  for  one  and  two-year  students. 

The  Normal  Course  of  Study 

Underclassmen  take  five  major  courses  or  the  equivalent  en 
trimester,  Seniors  as  few  as  four.  A  description  of  the  curriculi  > 
"Planning  a  Program  of  Studies  at  Andover,"  is  sent  to  pare  i 
of  entering  students  and  is  available  to  others  upon  request.  1  - 
Admissions  Office  welcomes  inquiries  concerning  specific 
quirements  for  new  boys. 

The  Junior  Year  (9th  grade) 

The  program  consists  of  fifteen  trimester  units:  normally  thi, 
in  mathematics,  three  in  a  foreign  language,  one  in  physical  ec 
cation,  and  eight  elective  units.  Most  Juniors  should  take  o 
of  the  English  related  courses  open  to  Juniors:  Perception  a 
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E?  ression,  Language,  Remedial  English,  and  English  as  a  For- 
eij  Language,  each  of  which  is  three  units.  The  electives  may  be 
cb>en  from  the  fields  of  science,  social  science,  religion,  art, 
m  ic,  mathematics,  modern  foreign  language,  and  classics. 
Ccrses  appropriate  for  Juniors  are  listed  under  department  of- 
fengs  in  the  Description  of  Courses.  Normally  a  Junior  does  not 
ta.;  the  English  competence  course,  but  a  particularly  well 
qtlified  Junior  may  do  so. 

TV  Lower  Middle  Year  (10th  grade) 

,ower  Middlers  ordinarily  continue  mathematics  and  a  for- 
ei  i  language  in  year-long  courses  and  take  the  competence 
ccrse  or  a  Middle  Course  in  English;  New  Lower  Middlers  will 
ta  ;  one  term  of  physical  education.  The  remaining  five  or  more 
tr  iester  units  will  consist  of  electives  in  foreign  language,  lab- 
01  ory  science,  history,  social  science,  art,  music,  or  other  fields. 

T  >  Upper  Middle  Year  (11th  grade) 


th  Middle  Courses  in  English,  and  in  a  foreign  language,  at 
leit  until  the  diploma  requirements  are  satisfied.  If  all  other 
diloma  requirements  have  been  met,  the  remaining  six  trimester 
ts  may  be  elected  from  any  department. 


Jeniors  who  have  not  completed  basic  diploma  requirements 
ie st  plan  course  programs  that  will  allow  them  to  do  so.  Most 
Suiors  will  have  completed  all  subject-matter  requirements,  and 

ir  Senior  program  will  be  entirely  elective.  The  Academy  en- 
curages  students,  however,  to  pursue  courses  for  four  years  or 
I  re  in  two  or  more  of  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language, 

mce,  history,  or  mathematics. 

operation  with  Abbot  Academy 

\  developing  relationship  between  Abbot  and  Phillips  Acade- 
ss  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  experience  coeduca- 
nal  classes.  Arrangements  vary  by  departments  of  instruction, 
lging  from  coordinated  programs  in  modern  languages  to  op- 
prtunities  for  the  students  of  one  school  to  enroll  in  courses 


continue  in  mathematics,  in 


nor  Year  (12th  grade) 
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offered  by  the  other.  Abbot  Academy  courses  open  to  Phips 
Academy  students  are  listed  in  the  following  section. 

Special  Courses  in  Foreign  Languages 

Special  courses  covering  the  work  of  two  years  in  one  are  c  ;n 
to  qualified  Juniors  in  Latin  and  to  the  two  upper  classe  in 
German,  French,  Greek,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  Italian  (Sen  rs 
only).  A  special  sequence  in  Latin  is  provided  for  students 1  io 
have  difficulty  with  the  oral-aural  problems  of  modern  langua  s. 

Honors  Courses  and  Advanced  Placement 

The  Andover  curriculum  offers  honors  courses  in  most  > 
partments.  It  also  provides  special  programs  in  Latin  and  ie 
modern  foreign  languages,  designed  to  cover  four  year's  worl  n 
three  or  five  years'  work  in  four:  and  a  two-year  honors  seque  e 
in  the  physical  sciences.  The  honors  programs  are  open,  on  1- 
vitation  of  the  departments,  to  especially  able  and  ambitious  1- 
dents. 

A  large  number  of  Andover  students  take  College  Board  Jj 
vanced  Placement  Tests  in  May  to  establish  advanced  placem  it 
in  college  courses  or  credit  towards  the  college  degree. 

Independent  Projects  for  Seniors 

With  the  approval  of  a  faculty  committee,  a  Senior  may  unc  - 
take  independent  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  e 
faculty  in  place  of  some  portion  of  the  course  work  normiy 
required.  Opportunities,  which  vary  according  to  the  extent) 
which  a  student  has  fulfilled  diploma  requirements,  range  fr  1 
a  project  in  place  of  a  course  in  any  or  all  terms  to  the  sub  • 
tution  during  either  the  winter  or  spring  terms  of  an  extensj 
project  carried  on  during  a  term  away  from  school  or  whilu 
student  remains  at  school  to  carry  one  or  more  necessary  cours . 

Off -Campus  Programs  and  Projects 

Off-campus  programs  are  becoming  increasingly  important  \ 
schools  recognize  that  many  students  wish  to  gain  a  practi  I 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  contemporary  life  and  > 
contribute  as  much  as  they  are  able  to  their  solution.  Ando1 
believes  that  well  conceived  programs  can  demonstrate  the  ne 
for  knowledge  and  skills  and  stimulate  the  desire  to  learn.  Wh< 
possible,  it  attempts  to  relate  practical  experience  to  the  concei 
of  the  classroom. 
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[he  Community  Service  Program,  carried  on  in  the  nearby 
cjes  and  towns  of  the  Lowell-Greater  Lawrence  area,  has  in 
r^nt  years  involved  well  over  one  hundred  boys  from  Phillips 
aj  I  numerous  girls  from  Abbot  Academy  in  voluntary,  free-time 
vk  in  hospitals,  schools,  and  youth  guidance  and  recreation 
c<  ters. 

The  school  also  offers  several  off-campus  residential  programs. 
>  ool  Year  Abroad,  jointly  sponsored  by  Andover,  Exeter,  and 
S  Paul's  School,  gives  upper  classmen  the  opportunity  to  study 
fc  a  year  in  France,  Germany,  or  Spain  in  a  program  managed 
b  the  sponsoring  schools.  The  Washington  Intern  Program,  in 
wich  Andover  joins  with  Exeter,  allows  a  group  of  Upper  Mid- 
djrs  to  spend  the  spring  term  living  together  in  Washington  and 
wrking  in  the  offices  of  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen.  Draw- 
it  upon  several  years'  experience  with  a  summer  residential 
wrk-study  program  in  Boston's  South  End,  the  school  now  sends 
si  dents  of  the  Man  and  Society  course  to  winter  term  work- 
si  dy  programs  in  Boston  and  Mexico. 

n  addition  to  school-sponsored  group  programs,  the  trimester 
pn  provides  opportunity  for  individual  Seniors  to  arrange  off- 
c  npus  projects  related  to  their  special  interests.  Some  Seniors 
h/e  worked  as  interns  with  officials  in  local  government  and 
n  rubers  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  Others  have  carried 
o :  projects  in  the  arts  under  the  supervision  of  professionals  out- 
siie  the  faculty.  The  school  is  prepared  to  make  provision  for 
s  dents  who  can  work  out  apprenticeships  in  schools,  studios, 

oratories,  or  research  organizations,  in  the  home  community 
o  within  reach  of  Andover.  Development  of  such  projects  de- 
p^ids  upon  individual  initiative  in  the  investigation  of  opportuni- 
ty and  careful  planning  of  a  course  of  study  that  will  meet  di- 

)ma  requirements  yet  free  a  block  of  time  during  the  appro- 
£  ate  term. 

bruary  Week 

Regular  classes  are  suspended  during  a  week  of  the  winter 
m  to  provide  time  for  a  variety  of  activities  on  or  off  campus 
der  the  supervision  of  members  of  the  faculty.  The  aim  is  to 
'e  opportunity  for  kinds  of  educational  experience  that  do  not 
the  normal  routine  and  to  bring  faculty  and  students  together 
the  pursuit  of  common  interests. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


Symbols  used  in  the  description  of  courses  are  defined  below.  If  r  ie 
of  these  symbols  is  used,  the  course  in  question  is  a  full -year  m  jr 
course,  all  portions  of  which  must  be  taken  to  secure  credit. 


No  course  will  be  given  if  there  is  insufficient  enrollment. 


The  courses  in  art  are  planned  to  develop  the  visual  perception!  f 
all  students.  The  basic  course,  Visual  Studies,  a  diploma  requirem  t 
for  three  and  four  year  students,  is  open  to  all  students,  and  i  j 
prerequisite  to  almost  all  further  elective  courses  in  art,  the  Advan  i 
Studio  minors  and  the  Advanced  Studio  majors.  Some  outside  assi  • 
ments,  such  as  films  and  viewing  original  works  of  art  displayed  i 
the  Addison  Gallery,  complement  the  studio  experience. 

Visual  Studies  (T)    Five  class  periods  and  occasionally  so: 
preparation.  In  its  emphasis  on  observation,  interpretation,  and 
ganization,  the  basic  course  is  designed  to  supply  an  understanding ! 
contemporary  surroundings.  With  the  discussion  of  design  probler 
the  student  receives  experience  in  photography,  drawing,  two-dim( 
sional  design,  and  three-dimensional  construction.  Previous  expe 
ence  in  art  is  not  required,  and  this  course  fulfills  the  diploma 
quirement  in  art. 

Studio  Art  (M)  (Abbot  Academy)  Two  class  periods.  Op 
to  students  of  any  class.  The  course  introduces  students  to  art 
permits  them  to  continue  and  to  further  develop  abilities  and  intere: 
they  already  have.  There  is  continuous  reference  to  the  principles 
design  and  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  to  experiment  with  new  tec 
niques.  There  is  a  balance  between  structured  problems  and  fr 
creative  periods.  Those  who  wish  to  continue  in  Advanced  Stud 
classes  prepare  portfolios.  This  course  in  conjunction  with  an  A 
vanced  Studio  course  the  following  year  satisfies  the  diploma  requir 
ment. 

Advanced  Studio  (M)  Four  unprepared  class  periods.  Meetii 
four  periods  a  week  in  the  studio,  the  course  gives  the  student 


(M) 
(T) 
(T2) 
(ABC) 


A  year-long  minor  course 
A  one-term  major  course 
A  two-term  major  course 


A  full-year  major  course  offered  in  one-term  uni 


ART 
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ch  ce  to  pursue  interests  he  may  have  developed  in  Visual  Studies 
or  .sewhere,  in  the  categories  described  below.  Visual  Studies  or  the 
ap  oval  of  an  equivalent  portfolio  is  a  prerequisite. 

a.  ddison  Gallery  Special  Project:  the  opportunity  is  available  for 
udents  who  have  specific  ideas  for  exhibition-type  projects  to 
3rk  in  the  museum  under  the  guidance  of  gallery  personnel. 

b.  zr amies  (Abbot  Academy)  The  course  provides  instruction  in 
tnd  building,  wheel  throwing,  glaze-making,  loading  and  firing  of 
e  kiln.  Emphasis  is  on  creative  expression. 

c.  ocumentary  Photography  (Abbot  Academy)    Documentary  pho- 
graphy  means  working  with  people  and  their  environment.  It  is 
truly  human  form  of  expression,  seeking  to  break  down  barriers 
fear,  prejudice,  and  self-consciousness.  The  course  expects  each 

udent  to  seek  the  highest  possible  print  quality  and  to  pursue  in 
;pth  his  or  her  own  method  of  work  on  a  self-defined  project. 

d.  tinting  and  Graphics  (Abbot  Academy)  An  introduction  to  the 
isic  concepts  and  techniques  of  painting  in  oils,  watercolors,  and 
xylics  and  to  printing,  relief  (woodcut,  linoleum,  etc.)  intaglio 
irypoint,  etching,  etc.)  and  silkscreen.  Preparatory  to  the  pre- 
rred  work  in  the  medium  of  each  student's  choice,  there  is  class 
scussion,  review  of  ideas,  demonstrations  of  techniques,  and  as- 
gned  problems  of  design. 

dvanced  Studio  Major  Courses  Four  prepared  class  periods 
or  le  equivalent. 

i.RCHiTECTURE  (ABC)  A  design  course,  based  on  the  previous 
ve 's  work  in  Visual  Studies,  which  relates  the  basic  ingredients  of 
suace  and  volume  to  the  structure  of  shelter  for  human  purposes  at 

iman  scale.  At  least  one  term  involves  large-scale  projects  con- 
t  :ted  in  the  woodworking  shop. 

jit  History  (History  49)  (T)  Fall  and  Winter  Terms.  Open  to 
^er  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  course  examines  major  movements 
ainting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 
ugh  discussions  of  representative  works.  The  course  includes  oc- 
onal  trips  to  museums  and  galleries  in  the  Boston  and  Cambridge 

T 

lie  course  begins  with  a  general  introduction  to  the  theory  of  art. 

:entrating  on  the  social  background  and  new  artistic  criteria  of 

lern  movements.  It  introduces  French  and  English  artists  of  the 
a  18th  and  early  19th  century.  The  bulk  of  the  course,  however, 

centrates  on  the  following  movements:  Post-Impressionism,  Ex- 
oissionism  and  the  Bauhaus  movement,  Cubism,  Surrealism  and 
D  t-War  Modernism. 
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Art  History  Seminar  (T2)  (Abbot  Academy)  Four  prep  ^ 
class  periods.  Students  must  enroll  for  at  least  two  terms,  on  of 
which  must  be  the  Fall  Term.  Art  History  is  used  as  a  vehich  1 
studying  the  significance  of  contemporary  art,  with  particular  a  1 
tion  to  its  social  implications.  Visual  Studies  is  not  a  prerequisite. 

Ceramics  (ABC)  (Abbot  Academy)  For  those  who  wish  t  )e 
seriously  involved  in  the  total  operation  from  design  to  execution  ] 
eluding  chemical  analysis  and  some  glaze  calculation.  Firings  id 
volunteer  teaching.  Field  trips.  Limited  to  eight.  Prerequisite:  1 
vious  experience  and  Visual  Studies. 

Drawing  (ABC)  (Abbot  Academy)  The  course  provid(  a 
foundation  in  the  materials,  methods,  and  principles  of  drawing.  ie 
materials  include  charcoal,  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  brush  and  ink,  id 
various  crayons.  The  methods  are  discussed  in  terms  of  the  i  st 
advantageous  use  of  the  materials.  The  visual  principles  include  ]t 
and  shade,  line  and  shape,  perspective,  proportion,  and  struct  e. 
Attention  is  given  to  drawing  as  a  means  of  learning  to  see  clely 
and  as  a  means  of  self-expression.  The  course  considers  drawi  s, 
ancient  and  modern;  and  the  things,  processes,  and  places  of  na  e 
and  the  mind. 

Filmmaking  (ABC)  Most  of  the  filming  is  done  on  very  sin  1 
Super-Eight  cameras.  The  cameras  are  bought  by  the  students  ir 
about  $25,  but  are  re-purchased  by  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  cove 
for  the  same  amount,  if  the  cameras  are  still  in  good  condition,  ty  e 
complex  cameras,  and  facilities  for  work  with  animation  or  16  a 
film  are  also  available. 

During  the  Spring  Term,  the  students  in  the  course  combine  \  h 
students  of  French  30  to  make  a  "talkie"  of  Sartre's  Les  Jeux  $  I 
Fait.  In  order  to  take  the  course  during  this  term,  a  student  must  ( - 
viously  have  taken  at  least  one  term  of  filmmaking.  Knowledge  f 
French  is  desirable  but  not  required. 

Painting  and  Graphics  (T2)  (Abbot  Academy)  Similar  to  i 
minor  course.  The  Fall  term  is  required,  but  either  the  Winter  r 
Spring  term  may  be  omitted. 

Photography  I  (T)  Given  each  term,  the  course  aims  to  • 
plore  photography  as  a  visual  language  through  which  the  stud  t 
may  make  his  own  statements.  Technique  and  control  are  emphasi  I 
for  clarity,  but  content  is  the  first  consideration;  frequent  refere .: 
is  therefore  made  to  the  content  of  other  artists'  work. 

Photography  II  (T2)    Students  must  enroll  for  at  least  t! 
terms,  one  of  which  must  be  the  Fall  Term.  Designed  to  give  s 
dents  who  are  seriously  interested  in  photography  a  chance  to 
plore  the  medium  in  depth,  the  course  will  be  limited  to  twe 
students. 
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.Fall  Four  class  periods,  one  double  laboratory,  and  twelve 
hours  of  preparation.  An  introduction  to  photographic  tech- 
niques, photographic  seeing,  and  the  history  of  photography. 

,  Winter  (Abbot  Academy)  Two  class  periods,  one  double  lab- 
oratory period,  a  total  of  four  hours  of  preparation.  Docu- 
mentary photography.  The  objectives  of  the  course  are  defined 
in  the  description  ot  the  Advanced  Studio  minor. 

.  Spring  Abbot  Academy  or  Phillips  Academy,  depending  on 
the  student's  preference.  Two  prepared  class  periods  and  work 
on  individual  projects.  The  term  concludes  with  an  exhibit  of 
student  work. 

culpture  (ABC)  Offers  an  opportunity  to  work  in  practically 
c\  y  material  available  to  the  sculptor  today,  including  wood,  stone, 
maJ,  plastics,  plaster,  and  others.  It  is  therefore  possible  for  the 
sti  ent  to  develop  into  sculpture  concepts  discovered  in  Visual  Stud- 
ie;  as  well  as  ideas  drawn  from  his  own  experience.  Individual  criti- 
■  1  is  stressed. 

^.  Fall  Emphasis  is  on  the  techniques  of  sculpture  construction. 
With  welding,  carving  and  casting,  the  student  follows  the 
process  of  translating  his  ideas  into  three-dimensional  form. 

J.  Winter  Kinetic  sculpture.  An  exploration  into  art  concerned 
with  movement  through  space.  Students  pursue  individual  proj- 
ects ranging  from  mobiles  and  mechanized  form  to  electronic 
sculpture  and  color  organs  in  search  of  the  aesthetics  of  move- 
ment. 

2.  Spring  Students  are  encouraged  to  continue  either  the  stabile 
or  kinetic  pieces  they  have  done  in  the  two  previous  terms. 


THE  CLASSICS 

The  Department  of  Classics  offers  students  through  the  study  of  the 
J  eek  and  Latin  languages  a  direct  entry  into  Greek  Literature,  which 
i  still  unsurpassed  in  quality,  and  into  Latin,  which,  as  the  universal 
liguage  of  church,  court,  and  scholars  throughout  the  formative 
}ars  of  modern  Europe,  can  rightly  be  termed  the  mother  tongue  of 
Astern  civilization. 

Latin  has  traditionally  been  considered  the  first  language  of  the 
ifo  to  be  studied  in  school.  Students,  however,  should  be  made  aware 
at  Greek,  as  a  first  language,  is  no  more  difficult  than  Latin.  The 
reek  alphabet  is  easily  mastered  in  the  first  two  class  meetings  and 
udents  quickly  discover  that  the  language  has  a  natural  and  at  the 
me  time  very  expressive  quality  that  has  made  it  a  memorable 
udy  in  many  young  lives  from  Cicero  to  Winston  Churchill. 

In  1972-73  students  of  Phillips  Academy  or  Abbot  Academy  may 
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enroll  in  courses  of  either  school  when,  in  the  opinion  of  th«  chair- 
man of  the  department,  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  t  jt 
desirable. 

Greek 

Greek  10.  Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  prepai  stu- 
dents for  the  reading  of  Greek  Literature.  The  necessary  trai  ag 
given  in  basic  vocabulary,  forms,  and  syntax.  Frequent  pra<  *,e  in 
sight  reading  and  an  introduction  into  the  bases  of  Greek  C  Jiza- 
tion  enhance  the  study  of  the  first  year  of  the  language.  Cha  and 
Phillips'  A  New  Introduction  to  Greek  (Harvard  University  ess) 
and  Crosby  and  Schaeffer's  Introduction  to  Greek  (Allyn  and  I  :on) 
are  used. 

Greek  10-20.  Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  is  o  nto 
properly  qualified  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers.  It  covers  in  or.  year 
the  essential  material  of  Greek  10  and  Greek  20.  The  texts  are  -  base 
and  Phillips'  A  New  Introduction  to  Greek  (Harvard  Uni  rsir 
Press)  and  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  ed.  Mather  and  Hewitt  (Uni  :sitv 
of  Oklahoma  Press). 

Greek  20.  Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  second  year  is  :cu- 
pied  with  selections  from  Xenophon's  works  and  with  an  easi  dia- 
logue of  Plato.  Prose  composition  in  Attic  Greek  is  studie  the 
grammar  is  reviewed,  and  there  is  much  work  in  sight  trans  ioe 
The  text  is  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  ed.  Mather  and  Hewitt  (Unr  sit] 
of  Oklahoma  Press). 

Greek  30.  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  third  year  is  »ent 
mainly  reading  selected  books  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Aft  the 
dialect  is  mastered,  more  attention  is  given  to  the  literary  side  <  the 
poems  and  to  the  translation  of  Homer  at  sight.  The  texts  are  en- 
ner's  Selections  from  Homer's  Iliad  (Appleton),  Homer's  Oc  sey 
I-XII,  ed.  Stanford  (St.  Martin's  Press);  and  Euripides'  Alcesti  ed. 
Hadley  (Cambridge  University  Press). 

Greek  40.  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  Fall  Term  is  de  ted 
to  selections  from  Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  Thucydides,  and  1  to; 
the  Winter  to  a  play  of  Sophocles;  the  Spring  to  selections  fror  .he 

Greek  lyric  poets. 

Greek  T.  The  course  is  arranged  to  fit  the  needs  of  stu  its 
either  as  a  year-long  minor  with  two  prepared  class  periods  or  nj  a 
term-contained  course  with  four  prepared  class  periods.  The  c<  'se 
studies  the  Greek  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  open  to  those  ho 
have  completed  at  least  Greek  20. 

Greek  Composition.  See  the  notice  under  Latin:  Year-long  n  or 
courses.  Latin  and  Greek  Composition. 
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L  in 

i  ar-long  Major  Courses 

.atin  10.  Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  purpose  of  the  course 
is  o  prepare  students  for  general  reading  in  Latin.  To  that  end, 
tl  rough  training  is  given  in  the  basic  vocabulary,  forms,  and  syntax 
o  he  language  along  with  frequent  practice  in  sight  reading.  The  stu- 
dit  is  introduced  to  the  general  outline  of  Roman  history  and 
cilization  and  is  directed  to  the  enhancement  of  his  English  vocabu- 
1;  /  through  the  study  of  Latin  derivatives.  The  text  is  Chase's  A  New 
iroduciion  to  Latin  (Independent  School  Press). 

l.atin  10-20.  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Students  who  are  not 
r  dy  for  Latin  20  may  be  placed  in  Latin  10-20  and  thus  given  op- 
r  rtunity  to  complete  two  years  of  work  in  one.  Those  who  pass  the 
cirse  successfully  are  given  credit  for  two  years  of  Latin.  The 
c  irse  is  reserved  for  students  who  give  evidence  of  high  ability. 

xts  are  the  same  as  those  for  Latin  10  and  Latin  20. 

Latin  11.  Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  begins  after 
1 5  middle  of  the  Fall  Term.  Its  content  is  the  same  as  Latin  10, 
ught  at  a  more  gradual  pace  to  allow  time  to  resolve  specific  lin- 

istic  problems.  Students  who  find  unusual  difficulty  in  mastering  a 
odern  foreign  language  are  encouraged  to  discuss  their  eligibility 

r  the  course  with  their  teacher,  counsellor,  or  with  the  chairman  of 

e  Department  of  Classics.  The  text  is  Buehner  and  Ambrose's 

eparatory  Latin,  (Independent  School  Press). 

Latin  20.  Five  prepared  class  periods.  During  the  first  term,  the 
mrse  gives  a  thorough  review  of  the  fundamentals  of  Latin  gram- 
ar  and  begins  the  reading  of  Caesar.  In  the  last  two  terms  more 
aesar  is  read,  with  additional  selections  from  Eutropius,  Nepos, 
ivy,  and  Erasmus.  There  is  practice  in  sight  translation  and  in  prose 
imposition.  The  texts  are  Chase's  A  New  Introduction  to  Latin 
"ndependent  School  Press) ;  Buehner's  An  Intermediate  Latin  Reader 
ndependent  School  Press);  and  Colby's  Review  Latin  Grammar 
ndependent  School  Press). 

Latin  21.  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Continues  the  work  begun 
a  Latin  11. 

Latin  30.  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  has  a  three- 
)ld  purpose  which  it  aims  to  fulfill  through  the  writings  of  Cicero 
md  a  variety  of  other  authors.  Linguistically,  it  teaches  students  to 
ead  Latin  prose  with  increasing  ease.  Historically,  it  presents  a  pic- 
ture of  Cicero's'  life  and  times  and  compares  his  period  with  our  own. 
Culturally,  it  assesses  the  literary  importance  of  Cicero  as  the  crea- 
tor of  a  prose  style  which  influenced  the  literature  of  Europe  for 
Centuries.  There  is  constant  practice  in  sight  translation.  In  the  Spring 
Term  selections  from  Vergil  are  read.  The  text  is  Gillingham  and 
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Barrett's  Latin:  Our  Living  Heritage,  Book  III  (Charles  E.  U  rill 

Books). 

In  the  Winter  Term  students  who  wish  may  substitute  Latin  33  T) 
for  the  regular  Latin  30. 

Latin  31.  Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  follows  he 
same  outline  as  Latin  30.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have  comp  ed 
Latin  21  and  to  students  in  their  first  year  at  Phillips  Academy. 

Latin  40.  Four  prepared  class  periods.  By  a  study  of  select  qs 
from  the  Aeneid  and  from  other  Latin  poetry,  the  course  attemp  to 
introduce  students  to  both  the  forms  and  content  of  classical  pc  ry 
and  to  make  plain  its  influence  upon  the  poetry  of  the  modern  i- 
guages.  The  poems  are  studied  as  literature  and  not  merely  as  e  r- 
cises  in  translation. 

In  the  Spring  Term  students  who  wish  may  substitute  Latin  43  ) 
for  the  regular  Latin  40. 

Latin  50.  Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  is  open  to  i- 
dents  who  have  passed  Latin  40  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  Ch  - 
man  of  the  Department  of  their  fitness.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  e 
traditional  freshman  Latin  course  in  most  colleges.  In  the  first  te  i, 
selections  from  Livy's  Histories  and  Catullus'  Poems  are  read.  In  e 
Winter,  two  Roman  comedies  are  read;  and  in  the  Spring,  Horas 
Odes  and  selections  from  Tacitus'  Annals. 

Accelerated  Courses  At  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  Latin  . 
students  of  high  ability  are  offered  the  opportunity  to  join  an  - 
celerated  section,  Latin  12X.  They  continue  into  Latin  22X  \  i 
proceed  in  their  third  year  to  Latin  40,  thus  gaining  credit  for  f  r 
years  of  Latin  in  three.  Students  who  do  not  continue  after  Li  i 
22X  obtain  credit  for  only  two  years  of  Latin. 

Year-long  Minor  Courses 

Latin  H  (M)  Two  prepared  class  periods.  Reading  and  disci 
sion  of  Catullus'  Poems  and  Horace's  Odes,  with  special  attention 
the  literary  artistry  of  the  poems,  to  their  sources  in  Greek  ly 
poetry,  and  to  their  influence  upon  modern  poetry.  Open  to  prope 
qualified  students  who  have  passed  Latin  30. 

Latin  S  (M)  Two  prepared  class  periods.  Less  demanding  th 
Latin  H,  the  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  complet 
Latin  30  and  desire  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  language.  The  readi 
is  drawn  mainly  from  the  poetry  of  Ovid  and  Catullus,  and  fro 
the  pay  of  Plautus. 

Latin  and  Greek  Composition  Special  arrangements  can  1 
made  for  any  students  desiring  work  in  advanced  composition 
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.  in  or  Greek  either  as  a  year-long  minor  with  two  prepared  class 
paods  or  as  a  term-contained  course  with  four  prepared  class  peri- 


7  rm-contained  Courses 

oATiN  33  (T)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall,  Winter,  and 
S  ing  Terms.  The  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
u  o  have  completed  Latin  20  and  do  not  wish  to  take  a  full  year  of 
[  in  beyond  that.  The  authors  selected  for  a  given  term  will  be 
c  ^sen  to  suit  the  tastes  of  those  in  the  course.  Ovid,  Plautus,  and  a 
s  vey  of  Medieval  Latin  Literature  are  possibilities. 

Latin  43  (T)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall,  Winter,  and 
Sring  terms.  Like  Latin  33,  this  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
h/e  completed  Latin  30.  Among  the  authors  possible  in  any  given 
t  m  are  Livy,  Catullus,  and  Horace. 

Latin  Composition  See  the  notice  under  Latin:  Year-long 
t  nor  Courses,  Latin  and  Greek  Composition. 

Etymology  (T)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall,  Winter  and 
I  ring  terms.  Intensive  training  in  the  interpretation  of  English  words 
I  analysis  of  stems,  based  on  a  systematic  survey  of  the  most  pro- 
active elements  derived  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  Indo-Euro- 

an  languages,  with  exercises  designed  to  expand  vocabulary  and 

velop  precision  of  understanding  and  expression.  No  prior  knowl- 

Ige  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  required. 

Classics  20  (T)  Classical  influences  on  English  Litera- 
jre  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms, 
nalysis  is  made  of  several  important  works  of  classical  literature 
id  their  influence  on  important  works  of  English  literature.  Among 
le  writers  studied  are  Ovid  and  Chaucer,  Vergil  and  Milton,  Horace 
id  Pope,  Homer  and  Joyce.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is 
quired. 

Classics  21  (T)  Classical  Civilization:  Greece  Four  pre- 
ared  class  periods.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.  A  survey  of 
ireek  history,  literature,  and  art  designed  primarily  for  underclass- 
len.  Texts  are  Starr,  The  Ancient  Greeks  (Oxford)  and  Kitto,  The 
Greeks  (Penguin). 

Classics  22  (T)  Classical  Civilization:  Rome  Four  pre- 
pared class  periods.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.  Designed  as  a 
companion  course  to  Classical  Civilization:  Greece,  it  may  be  taken 
n  sequence  or  independently  of  it.  The  texts  will  be  Starr,  The  An- 
ient Romans  (Oxford)  and  Barrow,  The  Romans  (Penguin). 
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ENGLISH 


The  English  Department  offers  courses  on  three  levels:  the  Com  . 
tence  Course  in  reading  and  writing,  Middle  Courses  for  breadth  ;  I 
depth  in  literature,  and  Specialized  Courses  for  concentration  in 
fined  subjects.  To  be  eligible  for  a  diploma,  a  student  must  establ  i 
competence  in  reading  and  writing  either  by  examination  or  by  s 
cessful  completion  of  a  course  or  courses  designed  to  accomplish  t 
competence.  A  student  who  has  established  competence  will  u 
three  term-contained  Middle  Courses.  Competence  is  the  prerequh 
for  Middle  Courses.  Middle  Courses  the  prerequisite  for  Speciali; 
Courses.  All  English  courses  will  meet  four  periods  per  week  unl 
otherwise  stated. 

Students  entering  the  Junior  Class  have  the  choice  of  Percepti 
and  Expression,  Language,  Remedial  English,  English  as  a  Forei 
Language.  These  courses  are  taught  in  the  whole  or  in  part  by  mei 
bers  of  the  English  Department  but  are  not  considered  part  of  t 
English  curriculum.  A  Junior  may,  if  he  wishes,  take  the  Compete:) 
Course  to  establish  competence  in  his  first  year.  He  may,  of  coun 
establish  competence  by  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
during  the  year. 

Entering  Lower  Middlers  and  Upper  Middlers  take  the  coi 
petence  examination  at  the  opening  of  school.  If  they  pass  it,  they 
to  the  Middle  Courses;  otherwise  they  take  the  Competence  Coiin 

Entering  Seniors  take  the  competence  examination  also.  Shou 
they  fail,  they  go  to  the  Competence  Course.  They  may,  if  qualifie 
take  Specialized  Courses,  provided  they  give  evidence  of  having 
sense  of  breadth  and  depth  of  literature  through  an  interview  with 
member  of  the  Department. 

Language  The  course  is  devoted  to  an  exploration  of  the  phi 
nomenon  of  language:  the  function  of  words  in  oral  and  written  e: 
pression,  word  formation,  the  history  of  language  development.  Var 
ous  languages  are  compared  with  English  to  see  what  language  stru» 
tures  have  in  common  and  the  significance  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
differ.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  increase  the  student's  comman 
of  English  and  to  help  him  in  his  study  of  foreign  languages. 

English  as  a  Foreign  Language  The  course  acquaints  the  foi 
eign  student  with  the  idiom  and  the  structure  of  English.  Tt  may  b 
taken  concurrently  with  English  courses  or  in  preparation  for  th 
Competence  Course. 

Remedial  English  Fall  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.  The  cours 
is  for  the  student  who  has  trouble  in  literal  statement,  both  writte 
and  oral.  It  is  intended  to  be  in  preparation  for  the  Competenc 
Course. 

Perception  and  Expression    Please  refer  to  page  78. 
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3MPETENCE  Course  (T2  )  The  course  is  designed  to  teach  the 
ba::  skills  in  reading  and  writing.  It  enables  a  student  to  achieve  the 
coipetence  requisite  for  the  Middle  and  Special  courses.  The  course 
is  incerned  with  the  recognition  and  use  of  the  basic  elements  of  a 
sermce,  sentence  patterns,  punctuation,  paragraph  development  and 

rence,  and  the  composition  of  a  unified  exposition.  It  encourages 
the  acquisition  of  important  reading  skills  in  conjunction  with  the 
stuy  of  writing.  Passages  that  have  been  composed  by  skillful  writers 
arevaluated  for  their  particular  strengths:  organization,  logic,  point 
of  iew,  tone,  diction,  transitional  devices.  Through  the  use  of  the 
sei.nce  precis,  the  outline,  and  summary  paragraphs,  a  student 
leans  to  reduce  a  passage  to  core  ideas.  Over  all  the  emphasis  is  on 
a  :ident's  grasping  first  the  literal  level  of  a  text,  then  seeking  the 
mc2  sophisticated  levels. 

[iddle  Courses  A  student  who  has  established  competence  in 
re;ing  and  writing  takes  three  term-contained  courses  designed  to 
0y  him  the  experience  of  reading  in  depth  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
v  scope  of  English  and  American  literature.  He  may  begin  these 
coses  any  time  he  becomes  eligible.  He  should  take  them  in  the 
or  :r  indicated  by  the  A,  B,  and  C.  A  student  may  take  more  than 
on  course  under  each  heading,  but  must  take  one  of  each.  Open  to 
Aliot  students  who  have  the  permission  of  Abbot  Academy. 

IA  Courses  One-term  courses.  The  first  course  a  student  takes 
in  le  middle  sequence  is  one  in  which  he  reads  in  depth  a  relatively 
fe  texts  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  course  is  intended  to  develop 
hi  analytical  and  critical  faculties  as  well  as  his  appreciation  of  the 

ibilities  of  a  work  studied  intensively.  He  may  read  in  prose, 
pctry,  or  drama.  MA  1  Prose,  MA  2  Poetry,  MA  3  Drama.  Texts 
w  be  selected  by  the  instructor. 

tB  and  MC  Courses  One-term  courses.  These  courses  are  in- 
teled  to  provide  for  the  student  an  opportunity  to  read  English  and 
A  erican  literature  of  the  past  and  thus  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  scope 
oliis  literary  heritage. 

\  !  1  Age  of  Swift    Reading  in  Swift  and  other  writers  of  the 
ighteenth  century  enlightenment. 

>  2  The  English  Novel  Reading  in  the  novel  as  it  developed  in 
he  eighteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

S  3  Romantic  and  Victorian  Poetry  A  study  of  the  great 
English  romantic  poets  as  their  work  relates  to  that  of  the  Victor- 
ans. 

3  4  Age  of  Twain  Reading  in  Twain  and  other  American  writ- 
ers of  the  post  Civil  War  period. 

2  Courses  These  courses  are  concerned  with  literature  before 
1660. 
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MC  1  Homer  and  Chaucer  Either  The  Iliad  or  The  Odyss  in 
conjunction  with  The  Canterbury  Tales. 

MC  2  Greek  and  Shakespeare  Tragedy  A  few  Greek  trag  ies 
read  with  Shakespeare  tragedies,  for  example,  Oedipus  Rex  nd 
Hamlet. 

MC  3  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  as  Comedy  The  comic  spi  as 
expressed  in  the  writing  of  the  two  men. 

MC  4  English  Poetry  1550-1660  Reading  in  the  late  renaiss  ce 
poetry  of  such  men  as  Jonson,  Donne,  Herrick,  and  Marvell. 

Reading  Seminars  (T)  Three  prepared  class  periods,  dss 
meetings  and  required  preparation  make  a  course  lead  equiv  nt 
to  a  course  of  four  prepared  class  periods.  Seminars  are  open  to  u- 
dents  who  have  fulfilled  the  Department's  competence  requirem  ts, 
Seminars  may  be  taken  in  addition  to  but  not  in  place  of  Mi  lie 
Courses.  Choice  of  reading  material,  topics  for  weekly  essays,  id 
the  style  of  classroom  discussions  will  be  largely  up  to  the  stud  ts, 
Upper  class  students  accomplished  in  English  will  conduct  semrn 
in  association  with  members  of  the  Department. 

Specialized  Courses 

Specialized  Courses  are  open  to  students  who  have  success  lj 
completed  three  Middle  Courses.  These  courses  are  of  three  ki;is: 
term -contained  (T),  two-term,  sometimes  with  an  option  of  a  trc 
term,  (T2);  and  full-year  courses.  Open  to  Abbot  students  who  m 
the  permission  of  Abbot  Academy. 

Hamlet,  the  Man;  Hamlet,  the  Play  (T)  Four  prep;  c 
class  periods.  The  course  will  consist  of  a  close  reading  of  the  te?  s 
major  paper  in  which  each  student  discusses  his  interpretation  of  K 
play,  drill  in  reading  aloud  some  of  the  great  scenes  "trippingly  r 
the  tongue,"  and  a  brief  survey  of  scholarly  thought  about  Hai> 
over  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Offered  in  the  Winter  and  Sp  j 
Terms. 

Fantasy  in  Literature  (T)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  | 
evolution  of  fantasy  in  literature  from  its  origin  in  early  myths  tc  l 
prominence  in  contemporary  literature.  Offered  in  the  Fall  f 
Spring  Terms. 

Writers  in  Depth  (T)    Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  stud) 
the  work  of  an  author  in  its  entirety,  related  to  biographical  i  l 
critical  material.  The  authors  are  chosen  by  the  class  and  by  the 
structor.  Offered  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

Satire  and  Comedy  (ABC)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  1 
term:  Ancient  and  Renaissance.  From  Horace  to  Juvenal  to  Jon 
and  Moliere.  Winter  term:  Eighteenth  Century.  From  Dryden  i 
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P(  e  to  Voltaire  and  Sterne.  Spring  term:  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
<  turies.  From  Carroll  to  Steinberg. 

Modern  Theater  (T)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  chrono- 
lcjcal  study  of  the  development  of  drama  in  Europe  beginning  with 
Pindello  (Fall),  in  America  beginning  with  O'Neill  (Winter),  and 
ai  investigative  reading  of  contemporary  playwrights  in  Europe  and 
A  erica  (Spring).  Enrollment  in  the  Fall  or  in  the  Winter  Term 
(leferably  both)  is  a  prerequisite  for  enrollment  in  the  Spring  Term. 

American  Renaissance  (T)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Read- 
id  discussion,  and  comparison  of  the  major  works  of  five  great 
Aierican  authors — Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Whitman — 
a  well  as  a  smattering  of  minor  authors  who  also  cluster  around  the 
de  1850.  Partly  a  study  of  American  idealism,  with  Hawthorne  and 
Mville  present  for  balance,  the  course  will  also  investigate  the  lives 
ai  interrelationships  of  these  authors.  Offered  in  the  Fall  and 
V.nter  Terms. 

Age  of  Chaucer  (T2 )  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Winter  and 
S  ring  Terms.  Historical  background  for  and  literature  of  the  Age 
c  Chaucer,  including  an  elementary  history  of  the  development  of 
t !  language.  The  course  includes  a  reading  of  Beowulf  in  translation 
zi  some  study  of  Anglo  Saxon  England,  The  Danish  incursions, 
I  j  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  includes  a  study  of  Chaucer  and  some 
c  his  contemporaries. 

American  Writers  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (T2)  Four 
[spared  class  periods.  Two  terms,  starting  in  the  fall.  The  third  term 
i  optional  or  may  be  taken  separately.  A  study  of  the  novel  and  the 

arna  in  America  during  the  period  1900  to  1939.  Representative 

thors  are  Wilder,  Anderson,  Wolfe,  Fitzgerald,  Cummings,  Dos 

issos,  Steinbeck,  Faulkner,  Agee,  Styron,  West. 

Comparative  Humanities  (T2)  Four  prepared  class  periods, 
all  and  Winter  Terms.  A  third  term  is  optional.  The  course  in- 
stigates certain  important  ways  in  which  literature  may  be  com- 
ired  to  the  other  major  art  forms:  music,  painting,  photography, 
in,  and  sculpture.  The  Fall  Term  focuses  on  similarities  in  mood, 
chnique,  purpose,  philosophy,  organization,  and  imagination.  Two 
airs  of  writers  are  studied:  Hemingway  and  Mondrian,  Thurber 
ad  Klee.  Then  the  short  stories  of  Faulkner  are  read  in  relation  to 
weral  painters  and  photographers,  and  the  Surrealist  and  Dada 
(ainters  will  be  compared  to  various  writers.  In  the  Winter  and 
pring  Terms  a  wide  variety  of  analogies  and  contrasts  are  considered, 
s  between  written  drama  and  performance,  poetry  and  music,  and 
/ords  and  photographs.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  quality  of 
greatness"  in  various  art  forms,  using  specific  works  of  Greek  drama, 
hakespeare,  Michelangelo,  Picasso,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart. 
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Outside  the  American  Dream  (T2)  Four  prepared  class  ]  i. 
ods.  Fall  and  Winter  Terms.  The  course  is  designed  tor  those  wi  a 
special  interest  in  American  history  and  in  American  literature.  ie 
early  readings  in  prose,  drama,  poetry,  and  fiction  present  var  is 
models  of  the  American  Dream.  The  later  course  material  con  ts 
of  statements*  now  quiet,  now  anguished,  by  those  outside  the  Air  i- 
can  Dream. 

Literature  and  the  Movies  (T2 )  Two  prepared  class  per  is 
and  one  double  unprepared  period.  The  workload  is  the  same  as  it 
of  a  course  having  four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall  and  Spring  tei  >, 
The  course  examines  the  treatment  of  a  few  major  themes  in  lit< . 
ture  and  in  the  movies.  It  attempts  to  define  the  peculiar  relations  p 
of  word  and  image,  and  traces  the  evolution  of  the  moving  image  s 
competitor  and  counterpart  of  verbal  communication.  Each  stuc  t 
reads  works  of  literature  and  criticism,  and  attends  repeated  sere  - 
ings  of  films.  Assignments  are  completed  in  written  form.  Studes 
wishing  first-hand  experience  with  film  are  urged  to  take  the  A 
Department  course  in  filmmaking. 

Comedy  on  the  Stage    Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  cou : 
traces  the  development  of  comic  theater  from  commedia  dell'arte  1 
the  present.  Representative  works  from  four  centuries  will  be  re; 
Second  Shepherd's  Play  to  The  Knack. 

Creative  Writing    Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  cou 
combines  creative  writing  with  the  study  of  literature  in  depth,  T 
reading  consists  of  novels,  collections  of  short  stories,  collections 
poems,  usually  chosen  from  great  works  of  the  19th  and  20th  ce 
turies.  After  the  Fall  Term,  reading  is  chosen  by  the  students  in  c< 
laboration  with  the  teacher.  Class  periods  are  devoted  to  worksho 
in  which  student  writings  are  discussed  and  to  seminar  discussio 
of  literary  works.  Normally  the  first  term  is  devoted  to  fiction,  t 
second  to  drama,  the  third  to  poetry,  though  fiction  is  stressed  mo 
than  drama  and  categories  tend  to  overlap.  An  individual  may  if  the 
is  sufficient  cause,  choose  to  do  an  individual  project  rather  th< 
work  in  an  area  he  finds  uncomfortable,  but  all  students  are  requin 
to  try  all  three  major  forms. 

Novel  and  Drama  Seminar  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Mo 
of  the  course  is  concerned  with  the  major  works  of  modern  literatur 
principally  the  works  of  James,  Faulkner,  Grass,  Barth,  Naboko 
Borges,  O'Neill,  Eliot,  Brecht,  Kopit,  Williams,  Storey,  and  Pinte 
The  student  has  the  opportunity  to  study  the  "world"  of  each  writ* 
and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  others.  In  order  that  he  may  hav 
a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  writers  of  the  past,  he  also  studie 
The  Brothers  Karamazov  and  King  Lear.  Class  periods  are  devote 
to  seminar  discussions,  exercises  in  logic  and  argument,  dramati 
readings,  drama  games,  and  critiques  of  student  analytical  and  ere 
ative  work. 
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Afro-American  Literature  Four  prepared  class  periods.  An 
i  depth  study  of  the  major  ideas  and  writers.  The  first  two  terms  will 
llude  Toomer,  Wright,  Ellison,  Baldwin,  and  others.  The  third 
( ra  will  be  a  comparative  study  of  White  and  Black  writers  working 
uh  the  same  theme  in  the  same  time  period. 


The  following  Abbot  Academy  year-long  and  term-contained  En- 
sh  courses  are  open  to  qualified  Phillips  Academy  students.  All 
lve  four  prepared  class  periods  a  week  unless  otherwise  noted. 


Open  by  department  permission  to  students  who  have  met  both 
e  English  competence  and  Middle  A  course  requirements.  In  ad- 
uon  to  the  particular  concerns  of  each  course,  all  courses  empha- 
ze  the  study  of  genre  and  sensitivity  to  language  and  style. 

English  31  (ABC)    Fall  Term  Satire    The  development  of  sat- 
2  from  the  18th  century  to  the  present.  Representative  authors: 
vift,  Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  Twain,  Vonnegut.  Winter  Term  Youth 
Reality    The  stream  of  continuity  from  the  16th  century  to 
odern  times  illustrates  the  reality  which  youth  has  always  had  to 
ice.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  problems  of  today's  youth 
L  a  vastly  changed  world.  Basic  texts:  Twelfth  Night;  The  Old  Wives' 
ale;  Billy  Budd;  Winesburg,  Ohio;  The  Red  Sky;  Demian.  Spring 
erm  The  American  Dream    An  attempt  to  find  and  define  the 
.merican  Dream  as  it  appears  in  the  literature  of  our  country  from 
ooper  to  Mailer.  Texts:  Ragged  Dick  and  Mark  the  Match  Boy, 
ilger;  Great  American  Short  Stories,  ed.  Stegner;  Mark  Twain  Short 
tories,  A  Laurel  Reader;  The  Great  Gatsby,  Fitzgerald;  A  Farewell 
j  Arms,  Hemingway;  Babbit,  Lewis;  God  Bless  You,  Mr.  Rosewater, 
^onnegut;  American  Dream,  Mailer. 

English  33  (ABC)  Fall  and  Winter  Terms  Readings  in  En- 
glish Literature  An  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of  English 
iterature  from  Shakespeare  to  T.  S.  Eliot.  Representative  authors: 
ihakespeare,  Swift,  Browning,  Blake,  the  Brontes,  Shaw,  Eliot.  Spring 
Term  The  American  Dream  (Refer  to  English  31). 


English  34  (ABC)  Fall  Term  The  Comic  Vision  The  course 
ixplores  the  comic  and  satiric  spirit  from  Shakespeare  to  the  20th 
Century.  Basic  texts:  Twelfth  Night,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  School  for  Scandal,  Catch-22,  A  Room  with  a  View,  Cat's 
Cradle.  Winter  Term  Black  Literature  A  study  of  Black  writers, 
including  Wright,  Baldwin,  Ellison,  Hughes,  and  Cleaver.  Supple- 
mentary reading  includes  portrayals  of  the  Black  by  such  writers  as 
Twain,  Styron,  Faulkner.  Spring  Term  Man  and  Nature  The 
course  focuses  on  Man's  relationship  to  his  natural  environment,  in- 


Abbot  Academy  Courses 


hird-Year  Courses 
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eluding  such  aspects  as  man  in  conflict  with  nature,  the  Romanes 
view  of  man  and  nature,  the  origins  of  Transcendentalism,  and  m's 
need  today  to  live  within  nature  sensitive  to  its  particular  ne<«, 
Basic  texts:  Macbeth,  The  Secret  Sharer  and  The  Heart  of  Darkn  ;, 
Walden,  Romantic  Poetry,  Benito  Cereno,  Billy  Budd,  Siddharthc 

English  36  Epic  Poetry  An  investigation  of  the  diverse  ;  j 
unique  literary  monuments  produced  by  many  cultures.  Represei  - 
tive  texts:  The  Odyssey,  The  Aeneid,  Beowulf,  Gilgamesh,  The  Si  ? 
of  Roland,  and  Tolkien's  Ring  Trilogy. 

English  37  (Honors)    By  permission  of  both  Phillips  Acade  / 
and  Abbot  Academy  English  Depts.  The  course  consists  basically 
The  Comic  Vision,  The  American  Dream,  and  Man  and  Nature. 

Fourth-Year  Courses 

Open  by  department  permission  to  students  who  have  complet 
both  the  English  Competence  and  Middle  course  requirements. 

English  400  (ABC)  Creative  Writing  The  class  meets  once 
week  to  listen  to  and  criticize  the  work  of  its  members;  otherwi* 
students  meet  with  the  instructor  individually.  They  may  work  o 
their  own  program  of  writing,  with  advice  from  the  instructor,  ai 
may  emphasize  one  type  of  writing  or  more  than  one.  Reading 
suggested  as  it  seems  appropriate. 

English  401  (ABC)  Literature  of  the  20th  Century  Th 
course  concentrates  on  the  period  between  1900-1970  and  includi 
novel,  drama,  and  poetry.  Representative  writers:  Lawrence,  Joyc 
Faulkner,  Bellow,  Salinfer,  Malamud,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Yeats,  Cumming 
Stevens,  Miller,  Pirandello,  Beckett,  Pinter. 

English  403  (T)  Portrait  of  the  Artist  Fall  Term.  A  stud 
of  the  sensitive  human  being  forced  to  make  some  adjustment  to  a 
often  insensitive  world.  What  are  the  varieties  of  adjustment,  or  lac 
of  it?  Representative  texts:  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist,  Joyce;  Cat  an< 
Mouse,  Grass;  Steppenwolf,  Hesse;  The  Caucasian  Chalk  Circle 
Brecht;  Henderson,  The  Rain  King,  Bellow. 

English  406  (T2)  Man  and  God  Fall  and  Winter  Terms.  Th> 
course  considers  man's  search  for  meaning  in  what  frequently  seem: 
to  be  an  inexplicable  world.  Readings  include:  Oedipus  Rex,  Sopho- 
cles; Hamlet,  Shakespeare;  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  Are  Dead 
Stoppard;  Moby  Dick,  Melville;  Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  O'Neill 
A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  Joyce;  The  Assistant,  Mala- 
mud; The  Sun  Also  Rises,  Hemingway;  Miss  Lonely  hearts,  West: 
Zorba  the  Greek,  Kazantzakis. 

English  408  (T)  Irish  Studies  Winter  and  Spring  Terms 
First  a  look  at  the  history  and  folklore  of  Ireland  and  then  an  attempt 
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c  race  its  influence  on  Irish  writers  from  Yeats  to  Beckett.  Repre- 
ss tative  authors:  Yeats,  Joyce,  Synge,  O'Casey,  Beckett;  The  Con- 
a  Course  of  Irish  History,  Moody. 

English  409  (T)  Gods,  Heroes,  and  Poets:  Classical  Myth- 
o)GY  Winter  and  Spring  Terms.  A  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
nthology  and  the  use  of  these  poetic  motifs  in  later  literature. 
"  ythology  is  more  than  just  Dick  and  Jane  with  harder  names." 
Siork. 

English  41 1  (T)  The  Beat  Generation  and  the  Angry  Young 
MN  Spring  Term.  A  look  at  the  post-war  generation  of  the  50's  in 
bh  English  and  American  literature  and  its  search  for  values  as 
e  messed  by  Kerouac,  Ginsberg,  Ferlinghetti,  Osborne,  Representa- 
t|  texts:  Coney  Island  of  the  Mind,  The  Subterraneans,  Look  Back 
h  Anger. 

English  412  (T)  The  Expatriates:  Paris  of  the  20's  Spring 
Trm.  The  Montmartre,  populated  by  the  angry,  young  self-exiled 

iters  seeking  for  self-identification  and  home.  Who  are  these  peo- 
I  ?  What  are  they  like?  Representative  texts :  That  Summer  in  Paris, 
(llaghan;  A  Moveable  Feast,  Hemingway;  The  Beautiful  and  the 
limned,  Fitzgerald;  Soldier's  Pay,  Faulkner. 


The  introductory  courses  in  the  social  sciences  deal  with  man  in 
rious  environments — geographical,  economic,  social,  and  political, 
ley  aim  to  offer  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers  opportunities  to  study 
d  evaluate  basic  social  science  concepts.  A  course  in  biography 
nters  on  the  contributions  of  outstanding  men.  The  approach  is 


deal;  the  method  depends  on  the  substance  and  the  skills  at  hand. 


The  courses  in  history  are  offered  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors. 


ley  are  based  on  the  conviction  that  a  knowledge  of  the  past  is 
sential  if  an  individual  is  to  function  effectively  as  a  citizen  in  a 
odern  democracy.  Again,  the  approach  is  topical;  the  traditional 
m  of  training  students  to  handle  historical  material  with  discretion 
id  to  write  essays  containing  substantive  factual  support  for  general 
atements  remains;  the  pedagogical  techniques  for  accomplishing  this 
Le  constantly  under  review. 

Multi-disciplinary  courses  in  the  social  sciences  are  also  available 
t  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors  who  wish  to  study  particular  societies 
:  the  twentieth  century  and  who  wish  to  have  a  work-study  off- 


The  essential  purpose  of  all  courses  is  to  give  the  students  training 
i  the  understanding  of  domestic  and  international  problems  that 
*ill  serve  them  well  as  citizens;  it  is  also  hoped  that  for  some  students 
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the  courses  may  kindle  an  interest  in  the  study  of  human  society,  st 
and  present,  that  can  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  all  their  li  I, 
All  Phillips  Academy  courses  numbered  40  and  above  are  c  n 
to  Abbot  students  who  have  the  permission  of  Abbot  Academy. 

Introductory  Courses  in  the  Social  Sciences  (Social  Scie  e 
10,  11,  12,  and  13)  One-term  major  courses.  Four  prepared  cs 
periods.  For  Juniors  and  some  Lower  Middlers.  These  courses  ( d 
with  man's  geographical,  economic,  social,  and  political  environme  ;. 
Course  materials  include  a  variety  of  readings,  films,  slides,  grar.  c 
and  pictorial  displays,  and  maps.  Various  written  and  oral,  indivic  1 
and  group  projects  and  procedures  are  used.  Among  these  are  nc  - 
taking,  outlining,  essay  writing,  map  and  graph  making,  slide-tapi  , 
socratic  exchange,  informal  debate  and  group  discussion.  Th  i 
courses  emphasize  those  basic  skills  that  enable  students  to  m; ; 
logical  definitons,  accurate  analyses  and  summaries,  relevant  g  - 
eralizations  and  valid  conclusions  from  marshaled  arguments. 

Social  Science  10  (T)  Human  Geography  Fall,  Winter,  i\ 
Spring  Terms.  It  has  been  said  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
man,  but  it  is  also  true  that  to  understand  properly  the  place  of  rr. 
on  the  earth  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  his  surroundin 
This  course  concerns  itself  with  the  principles  of  human  geograpi 
or  the  interrelationships  between  man  and  his  natural  environme 
The  organization  of  the  course  is  topical,  with  time  devoted  to  su 
topics  as  climate  and  weather,  soils  and  vegetation,  the  use  a 
misuse  of  natural  resources,  population  and  geopolitics.  Associat 
topics  such  as  cartography  and  exploration  are  to  be  considered. 

Social  Science  11  (T)  The  Social  Environment  of  Ma> 
Belief  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms.  Magic,  religion  and  s< 
ence  are  three  means  by  which  man  has  defined  his  place  in  the  worl 
Men  combine  personal  observation  with  societal  assumptions  abo 
the  world  to  arrive  at  a  system  of  belief.  This  course  is  concern* 
with  the  social  composition  of  groups  of  believers.  It  does  not  co 
centrate  on  the  doctrine  proclaimed  by  a  group,  but  on  the  way  su< 
groups  are  formed,  how  they  prosper,  and  the  forces  which  threat* 
their  social  coherence.  The  following  kinds  of  topics  are  studk 
from  an  historical  perspective:  astrology,  witchcraft,  religious  n 
vivalism,  Utopian  communities,  the  development  of  scientific  methoi 
and  the  "conflict"  of  science  and  religion.  Particular  emphasis  is  give 
to  current  manifestations  of  these  systems  of  belief  in  industri 
societies. 

Social  Science  12  (T)  A  World  of  National  States  Fal 
Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.  The  course  is  a  study  of  modern  goverr 
ments  and  international  relations,  showing  how  the  world's  leadin 
nations  are  governed  and  how  they,  in  turn,  dominate  in  the  powe 
structure  of  the  world.  The  approach  is  descriptive,  analytical,  an 
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(inparative,  covering  the  outstanding  democratic  and  authoritarian 
pes  of  government.  Parliamentary  and  federal  systems  are  com- 
jred  with  communist  and  fascist  forms.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
,  the  concept  of  sovereignty — where  it  lies,  who  exercises  it  and 
]w  it  is  the  key  to  understanding  international  relations.  Both  the 
tional  and  the  international  processes  are  examined  with  respect 
form  and  function,  theory  and  practice.  In  plainest  terms,  the 
dirse  deals  with  the  questions  of  how  man  organizes  sovereign 
tions  and  how  these  sovereign  powers,  in  turn,  relate  to  each 
i  her  in  a  world  of  national  states. 


Social  Science  13  (T)  The  Nature  of  Man's  Economics 
ill,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce 
e  student  to  basic  economic  concepts.  It  opens  with  a  comparative 
idy  of  survival,  domestic,  and  market  economies.  What  factors 
ndition  increased  production,  what  are  significant  determinants  for 
nsumption,  what  is  the  role  of  money/credit  in  the  exchange  of 
>ods  and  services,  how  government  regulates  the  market  economy 
rough  fiscal,  subsidizing  and  regulatory  policies — these  are  the 
iestions  with  which  the  course  deals. 


Social  Science  20  (T)  Men  of  the  Western  World:  The 
merican  Scene  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.  Four  prepared 
ass  periods.  For  Lower  Middlers.  As  a  comparative  study  of  leaders, 
e  course  deals  with  the  lives  of  men  who  made  significant  contribu- 
ms  in  several  fields  of  endeavor.  Biographies  are  read  and  studied 
i  determine  what  circumstances  motivated  these  leaders,  what  traits 
lese  men  had,  how  they  responded  to  varying  challenges  and  why 
tey  are  considered  great  men.  What  are  the  qualities  of  leadership? 
hat  question  is  the  focus  of  study. 


Course  materials  include  selected  biographies  of  men  from  the 
ays  of  Christopher  Columbus  to  those  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
.epresentative  titles  of  paperbacks  used  in  the  course  are  Samuel  E. 
forison's  Christopher  Columbus,  Mariner,  Francis  Parkman's  La- 
dle and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  Verner  W.  Crane's 
'enjamin  Franklin  and  a  Rising  People  and  Thomas  T.  Lyon's 
'lack  Leadership  in  American  History. 

History  30  Introductory  Survey  of  the  United  States 
our  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers.  The  course  is  the 
rst  of  a  two-year  sequence  designed  for  boys  who  wish  to  take 
najor  courses  in  history  in  their  Upper  Middle  and  Senior  years, 
iy  itself,  History  30  does  not  fulfill  the  diploma  requirement  in  his- 
3ry.  After  completion  of  History  30,  students  have  a  choice,  as 
eniors,  among  several  major  electives  among  the  30-  or  40-level 
istory  and  social  science  courses. 

The  course  is  based  on  a  series  of  paperbacks  that  provide  material 
or  a  broad  survey  of  United  States  History  from  1763  to  the  present. 
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Representative  titles  are  Edmund  Morgan's  Birth  of  the  Repul 
various  volumes  in  the  "Life"  History  of  the  United  States,  Roj 
Nichol's  The  Stakes  of  Power,  Frederick  Lewis  Allen's  Only  Yes  . 
day,  Dexter  Perkins'  The  New  Age  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  1  c 
Goldman's  The  Crucial  Decade.  Students  also  read  one  biograph  a 
term.  At  certain  points  throughout  the  year,  the  study  of  a  partici  r 
aspect  of  American  history  is  conducted  in  depth.  Class  discussior  f 
the  reading  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  panel  discussions. 

Candidates  for  the  Washington  Intern  Program  are  selected  fr  1 
students  enrolled  in  this  course. 

History  3 1  Modern  Europe    Four  prepared  class  periods.  ]  r 
Upper  Middlers  and  *Seniors.  The  course  is  a  background  sur 
from  the  15th  Century  to  the  end  of  the  18th  Century  and  an  int. 
sive  study  of  events  and  periods  from  the  French  Revolution  to  i 
present  day.  The  course  is  chronological  and  deals  with  significant 
sues:  The  Development  of  Absolutism;  Constitutionalism:  Proble ; 
of  the  Balance  of  Power;  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Age  of  > 
poleon;  Rise  of  the  Middle  Class;  the  Challenge  of  Socialism;  l!i 
Century  Imperialism;  the  Germany  of  Bismarck;  the  Origins 
World  War  I  and  the  Peace  Settlement:  the  Russian  Revolution  a 
the  Soviet  Union;  the  Dictatorships  of  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  G 
many;  World  War  II  and  the  Search  for  Security;  the  Cold  W 
Issues  of  Contemporary  Foreign  Policy. 

Texts  and  supplementary  readings  include  Palmer  and  Coltc 
A  History  of  the  Modern  World;  Goldwin  Smith,  A  History  of  E 
gland;  Hall  and  Davis,  The  Course  of  Europe  Since  Waterloo;  Bla 
and  Helmreich,  Twentieth  Century  Europe;  David  Thompson,  £ 
rope  Since  Napoleon;  H.  S.  Hughes,  Europe;  A  History;  L. 
Packard,  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV;  J.  H.  Plumb,  England  in  t 
Eighteenth  Century;  H.  Holborn,  The  Political  Collapse  of  Euro\ 
Voltaire,  Candide;  R.  L.  Heilbroner,  The  Future  as  History. 

History  403  American  History  (Abbot  Academy)  Open 
Upper  Middlers  as  an  alternative  to  History  30  under  the  sar 
conditions,  and  to  those  Seniors  who  have  met  the  diploma  requir 
ment  in  history  without  this  course. 

Fall  Term  The  Purttans  and  the  Jacksonians  The  Engli: 
Puritans  came  to  the  New  World  with  a  sense  that  they  were  direct* 
by  God  to  establish  a  community  founded  on  the  true  principles 
religion  to  serve  as  a  beacon  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Puritanis 
was  modified  by  frontier  conditions  but  the  sense  of  mission  r 
mained,  to  be  secularized  by  the  generations  of  Thomas  JefTersc 
and  Andrew  Jackson.  The  work  of  this  term  considers  in  depth  tl 
Puritan  settlers,  how  they  adapted  to  the  wilderness  and  tamed  i 

*  Seniors  who  wish  to  take  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in  Eur 
pean  History  are  advised  to  select  this  course  rather  than  History  43. 
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hat  they  believed  in  and  how  those  beliefs  were  changed  as  the  ori- 
nal  settlements  grew  and  became  prosperous.  It  traces  some  of  the 
jritans'  ideas,  particularly  the  sense  of  mission  and  uniqueness, 
rough  the  American  Revolution  and  the  writmg  oi  the  Constitution 
id  into  the  period  of  President  Jackson,  to  see  how  those  ideas 
fected  the  establishing  of  the  Republic  and  westward  movement, 
variety  of  original  sources  will  be  used  as  well  as  The  Puritan 
ligarchy  by  Wertenbaker,  Democracy  in  America  by  DeTocque- 
lle  and  The  Jacksonian  Persuasion  by  Meyers. 

Winter  Term  The  Problems  of  Urbanization  In  the  second 
aif  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  United  States  experienced  an 
idustrial  explosion  and  welcomed  millions  of  immigrants,  many 
[  whom  settled  in  mushrooming  cities.  The  country  was  forced  to 
eal  with  the  problems  of  an  expanding  economy  and  an  expanding 
opulation.  Those  problems  include  the  exploitation  of  labor  and  the 
ruggles  of  labor  to  defend  itself,  corruption  in  municipal  govern- 
lent,  and  the  attempts  of  new  immigrants  to  join  American  society 
'hile  retaining  a  sense  of  ethnic  identity.  The  term's  work  concen- 
ates  on  these  and  other  aspects  of  industrialization,  urbanization, 
nd  immigration. 

Spring  Term  Now,  the  Twentieth  Century  The  work  of 
le  spring  term  tries  to  put  that  of  the  first  two  terms  together  to  see 
/hat  impact  Puritanism  and  its  modifications  and  the  development 
^  an  urban  society  had  on  American  culture  in  the  1930's  and  1950's. 
)oes  America  still  implicitly  believe  in  its  mission,  do  we  still  roman- 
ically  think  of  ourselves  as  an  agrarian  nation? 

History  40  The  United  States  Five  prepared  class  periods, 
"or  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  course  opens  with  the  Amer- 
can  Revolution  and  proceeds  to  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Jnion.  Emphasis  is  then  placed  on  forces  that  tended  to  hold  the 
Jnion  together  as  opposed  to  forces  that  threatened  to  tear  it  apart, 
:ulminating  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  period  of  Reconstruction.  The 
emphasis  then  shifts  to  the  industrialization  of  the  United  States,  the 
problems  that  industrialization  produced,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
American  people  to  deal  with  these  problems.  Finally,  the  course 
deals  with  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power,  its 
part  in  two  world  wars,  and  the  problems  that  it  faces  today. 

Although  public  affairs  are  the  central  theme,  stress  is  placed  on 
economic,  diplomatic,  and  constitutional  developments.  The  careers 
of  famous  men  are  examined  in  relation  to  these  developments.  Mat- 
ters of  literary,  intellectual,  religious,  and  philosophical  import  are 
indicated  but  generally  postponed  for  later  study  in  college.  A  basic 
requirement  of  the  course  is  the  writing  of  a  research  paper. 

In  the  Fall  Term  emphasis  is  placed  on  close  reading,  notetaking, 
and  the  writing  of  essay  questions.  In  the  Winter  Term  the  acquisi- 
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tion  of  the  basic  factual  material  becomes  the  student's  responsibil  , 
while  the  reading  becomes  more  interpretative.  In  the  Spring  Te  i 
a  substantial  part  of  the  student's  time  is  devoted  to  two  independ 
projects:  the  writing  of  a  research  paper  and  the  presentation  of 
oral  report  in  class. 

Reading  assignments  are  from  various  volumes  in  McMilla 
New  Perspectives  in  American  History  series  and  in  Harper  a 
Row's  New  American  Nation  series,  supplemented  by  such  books 
Kenneth  Stampp's  Reconstruction,  Solon  J.  Buck's  The  Agrari 
Crusade,  John  M.  Blum's  Woodrow  Wilson:  The  Polictics  of  Mori 
ity,  Frederick  Lewis  Allen's  The  Lords  of  Creation,  and  William 
Leuchtenburg's  The  Perils  of  Prosperity. 

History  40  fulfills  the  diploma  requirement  in  history  for  the  Upp 
Middlers  who  wish  to  take  only  one  year  of  history  and  for  i 
Seniors  who  do  not  have  credit  for  one  year  of  United  States  histor 

Social  Science  41  Man  and  Society:  Urban  Studies  F« 
Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instru 
tor;  Washington  Interns  are  not  eligible.  A  multi-disciplinary  coun 
in  the  social  sciences  that  focuses  on  the  post- World  War 
American  city.  Fall  Term.  Five  prepared  class  periods.  During  th 
term  the  class  will  study  four  topics:  (1)  the  relationships  amor 
racial,  religious  and  ethnic  groups;  (2)  power,  leadership  and  dec 
sion-making;  (3)  poverty,  its  physical  and  cultural  manifestation 
and  (4)  the  individual  and  community  organization.  There  will  als 
be  several  laboratory  sessions  in  human  relations.  Between  Thanks 
giving  and  Christmas  the  students  will  live  in  isolation  from  th 
Phillips  Academy  community  and  work  on  three  objectives:  (1)  sell 
understanding  and  awareness  of  others;  (2)  community,  personal 
and  group  relations;  (3)  individual  and  group  challenges  in  an  Out 
ward  Bound  type  of  experience.  For  the  remainder  of  the  Winte 
Term  students  will  live  at  the  South  End  House  in  Boston  and  worl 
in  internships  in  public  and  private  community  and  city-wide  agencies 
The  work  job  will  be  the  key  part  of  his  Winter  Term. 

In  the  winter  the  students  will  develop  with  the  instructor's  guid 
ance,  individual  goals  and  criteria  to  measure  the  success  in  achieve 
ment  of  those  goals.  Readings,  weekly  discussion  groups,  and  com- 
munity involvement  will  grow  out  of  the  job  experience  and  life  ir 
the  South  End.  The  Spring  Term  will  open  with  a  week's  evaluation 
by  each  student  of  his  winter's  experience.  Then  each  student  will 
do  a  tutorial  project  on  questions  which  he  has  formulated  as  a 
result  of  the  Fall  Term's  classroom  study  or  the  Winter  Term's  job 
experience. 

Social  Science  42  Man  and  Society:  Revolutionary  Mexico 
Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  Pre- 
requisite: Permission  of  the  instructor;  Washington  Interns  are  not 
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igible.  A  multi-disciplinary  course  in  the  social  sciences  which 
icuses  on  Twentieth  Century  Mexico.  In  the  Fall  Term  four  topics 
e  studied:  (1)  the  relationships  of  differing  culture  groups;  (2) 
^rsistence  of  poverty;  (3)  violence  and  social  change  in  a  continuing 
volution;  (4)  organization  and  articulation  of  power  groups  in  the 
rocess  of  decision  making.  After  a  two-week  intensive  orientation 
a  present-day  Mexico,  the  students  use  the  remainder  of  the  Winter 
erm  in  a  work-study  experience  in  Leon,  Mexico,  where  they  will 
ve  with  Mexican  families  and  work  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  P. 
lerrill,  a  director  of  Instituto  "IMLE."  The  Spring  Term  is  devoted 
)  tutorial  studies  of  topics  selected  by  students  as  a  result  of  interests 
imulated  by  the  work  of  the  Fall  or  Winter  Term.  Depending  upon 
s  nature,  the  successful  completion  of  this  study  will  be  regarded  as 
term's  work  in  either  the  History  and  Social  Science  or  the  Spanish 
)epartment. 

History  41  (ABC)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Seniors, 
he  course  is  concerned  with  Greek  and  Roman  History  from  the 
4inoan  Period  to  the  fall  of  Rome  in  476  A.D.  Primary  emphasis  is 
laced  upon  the  sources  of  modern  cultural  and  political  institutions 
i  the  Ancient  World  and  upon  those  problems  which  the  oldest 
emocracies  had  in  common  with  those  of  our  own  time.  Whenever 
sasible,  the  reading  is  drawn  from  ancient  sources  in  English  trans - 
ations. 

Each  term  will  represent  a  coherent  but  independent  unit.  In  the 
Tall  Term  the  survey  will  end  with  the  Peloponnesian  War  (431- 
K)4  B.C.).  The  Winter  Term  will  cover  the  period  from  the  rise  of 
Macedonia  to  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Spring 
Term  will  be  concerned  with  the  transformation  from  Republic  to 
Empire,  ending  with  the  fall  of  Rome. 

Texts  and  reference  works: 

General:  Bury,  A  History  of  Greece;  Tenney  Frank,  A  History  of 
Rome;  Greenidge,  A  Handbook  of  Greek  Constitutional  History; 
3rote,  History  of  Greece;  Zimmern,  The  Greek  Commonwealth; 
Heitland,  The  Roman  Republic;  Gibbon,  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire;  Syme,  The  Roman  Revolution;  Cambridge  Ancient 
History,  Vols.  IV-VIII. 

Ancient  sources:  (Any  standard  modern  translation  may  be  used 
except  those  of  Rouse)  Aeschylus,  Aristophanes,  Aristotle,  Demos- 
thenes, Euripides,  Herodotus,  Homer,  Isocrates,  Plato,  Plutarch, 
Polybius,  Solon,  Sophocles,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Greek  Lyric 
Poets,  Caesar,  Cato,  Cicero,  Horace,  Livy,  Sallust,  Suetonius,  Tacitus. 

History  42  (ABC)  East  Asia  in  Revolution  Four  prepared 
class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  "Revolution"  has 
become  cheap  currency;  but  there  is  really  little  else  that  can  appro- 
priately characterize  the  movement  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  histories 
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over  the  past  century.  The  course  is  thought  of  as  a  year-long  cour 
but  it  is  offered  in  three  term  contained  units  as  follows:  tall:  Ti 
Traditional  East  Asian  Setting  Winter:  The  Impact  of  ti 
West  Spring:  The  East  Asian  Response. 

To  begin  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  contemporary  East  Asi 
an  attempt  must  first  be  made  to  comprehend  the  East  Asian  trac 
tion.  For  this  purpose,  the  first  term's  work  includes  readings  fro 
E.  O.  Reischauer  and  J.  Fairbank,  East  Asia:  The  Great  Traditio 
C.  P.  Fitzgerald,  A  Concise  History  of  East  Asia,  H.  G.  Cre< 
Chinese  Thought  from  Confucius  To  Mao  Tse-tung,  E.  O.  Reischaue 
Japan,  The  Story  of  a  Nation,  J.  Fairbank,  The  United  States  ai 
China,  and  Allie  M.  Frazier  (ed.),  Chinese  and  Japanese  Religion 
The  second  and  third  terms  include  readings  from  Teng  and  FaL 
bank,  Michael  and  Taylor,  Mary  C.  Wright,  O.  E.  Clubb,  H.  Bortoi 
R.  K.  Hall,  A.  D.  Barnett,  R.  North,  S.  Schram,  and  E.  Snow. 

The  course  consists  of  readings  (as  noted  above),  lectures,  audic 
visual  materials,  map  exercises,  and  work  projects.  In  short,  th 
overall  effort  is  to  introduce  American  students  to  Asia  throug 
study  and  critical  examination  of  essentially  the  past  century's  histor 
ies  of  China  and  Japan. 

History  42-S  (T)  The  Discovery  of  India  Fall  Term.  Fou 
prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  titlt 
of  this  course  is  inspired  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru's  work  written  ii 
Ahmadnagar  Fort  prison  during  a  five-month  internment  in  1944 
Nehru  was  seeking  to  discover  India  for  himself  as  the  molder  of  ar 
Indian  nation.  We,  as  Englishmen  before  us,  will  be  attempting  in  this 
short  course  to  begin  discovery  of  the  setting,  the  motivations,  and 
contemporary  problems  of  an  alien  people  who  constitute  the  second 
largest  nation  on  earth.  We  will  be  especially  concerned  with  India's 
demography,  thought,  and  religion;  domination  by  Moghul  and 
Britain;  struggle  for  independence;  and  prospects  for  survival.  Read- 
ings may  include  Nehru;  P.  Spear,  India:  A  Modern  History  and 
India,  Pakistan,  and  the  West;  H.  Smith,  The  Religions  of  Man;  Allie 
M.  Frazier,  Readings  in  Eastern  Religious  Thought;  and  E.  H.  Erik- 
son,  Gandhi's  Truth. 

History  43  (ABC)  Modern  Europe:  An  Inquiry  into  Con- 
tinuing Issues  Four  prepared  classes  periods.  For  Seniors.  The 
course,  while  treating  Modern  European  History,  is  not  designed  as 
a  standard  survey;  rather  it  is  an  effort  to  convince  students  that  an 
essential  task  of  the  historian  is  to  confront  live  issues.  As  suggested 
in  Tierney,  Kagan,  and  William's  Great  Issues  in  Western  Civiliza- 
tion, "The  issues  are  alive  because  they  come  out  of  the  tensions  that 
men  have  to  face  in  every  generation — tensions  between  freedom 
and  authority,  between  reason  and  faith,  between  human  free  will 
and  the  impersonal  circumstances  that  help  to  shape  our  lives." 

Readings:  C.  V.  Wedgwood,  The  King's  Peace:  1637-1641;  G. 
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Lsbvre,  The  Coming  of  the  French  Revolution;  R.  R.  Palmer, 
7  >\ve  Who  Ruled,  L.  Kronenberger,  Kings  and  Desperate  Men; 
RL.  Heilbroner,  The  Worldly  Philosophers;  P.  Robertson,  Revo- 
lums  of  1848:  A  Social  History;  B.  Tuchman,  The  Proud  Tower 
ai  The  Guns  of  August. 

lie  course  is  divided  into  the  following  term-contained  units:  Fall 
Tm  Authority  and  Freedom:  English  and  French  Revolu- 
tions Winter  Term  Idealism  and  Realism:  Europe's  19th  Cen- 
tky  Spring  Term  Peace  and  War:  The  Twenty  Year's  Crisis. 

Iistory  44  (T)  Modern  Russia  Four  prepared  class  periods. 
Wner  and  Spring  Terms.  For  Seniors  and  those  Upper  Middlers  with 
tr  instructor's  permission.  After  an  initial  examination  of  Russia's 
do  lieval  and  early  modern  background,  the  course  focuses  on  the  past 
h  dred  years  of  Russian  History,  with  a  careful  study  of  the 
reolutionary  changes  that  have  transformed  that  country  internally 
ai.  created  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  contemporary  world. 
Ahough  the  general  orientation  will  be  chronological,  the  course 
teases  on  specific  topics  of  particular  significance:  the  tension 
b^veen  East  and  West,  the  revolutionary  spirit,  Lenin  and  the 
Bshevik  Party,  the  Stalinist  totalitarian  system,  Soviet  foreign  pol- 
ic  the  contemporary  Russian  mind.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  political 
aiirs,  and  especially  the  Revolution  of  1917  and  after;  but  con- 
si  arable  attention  is  also  given  to  economic,  social,  and  cultural  mat- 
b.  Reading  is  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  primary  and  second- 
a ,  and  includes  works  of  fiction.  Visual  materials,  principally  films, 
a  also  used. 

HISTORY  45  (T)  International  Relations:  The  Present  Pat- 
I  *ns  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms. 
Fr  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  In  its  essentials  the  course  is  limited 
t  the  contemporary  era  of  international  affairs,  a  span  of  years  that 
i  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  extending,  from  the 
Y:>rld  War  travels  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  the  current  travels  of 
khard  Nixon.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the  international  politics  of 
t  world's  two  superpowers,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union; 
!  w  they  created  the  United  Nations,  the  Cold  War,  the  many  alli- 
a:es,  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  the  numerous  confrontations  be- 
teen  themselves  and  their  respective  allies;  how,  too,  they  prompted 
wi  formation  of  the  Third  World  and  repeatedly  intervened  in  its 
tairs  with  financial  aid,  advice,  arms,  alignments  and  troops;  and 
'ally,  some  reasons  why  they  continue  to  perpetuate  these  massive 
rknifestations  of  their  great  power.  The  course  does  not  seek  to  fix 
raise  or  blame  but  rather  to  discern  and  comprehend  the  main  lines 
the  predicament  and  to  suggest  possible  alternatives.  Texts  pur- 
ased  by  the  students  are  available  in  paperback.  Additional  read- 
z  is  assigned  in  the  periodic  literature  of  journals,  monthly  and 
£tnightly  publications,  and  newspapers. 
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History  46  (T)  Topics  in  the  History  of  Phillips  Acadei 
Four  prepared  class  periods  or  the  equivalent.  Winter  and  Spn 
Terms.  Involving  work  in  the  Phillips  Academy  Archives  on  soi 
aspect  of  the  history  of  the  school,  the  course  introduces  the  stud( 
to  the  problems  of  working  with  the  raw  materials  of  history.  Pi 
mission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  enrollment. 

History  47  (T)  Victorian  England:  England  in  an  Age  i 
Expansion  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Spring  Term.  For  Upp 
Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  maj 
movements  and  changes  that  challenged  the  British  people  from  17; 
to  1901.  It  is  divided  into  three  periods:  a  study  of  the  backgroui 
of  Victorian  politics  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Reform  B 
of  1832,  the  early  Victorians,  and  the  late  Victorians.  The  final  eig 
weeks  of  the  course  is  concerned  with  the  last  two  periods.  Sin 
Victorian  literature  more  directly  influenced  the  life  and  thought 
the  times  than  that  of  any  other  period  of  English  history,  tl 
course  examines  closely  those  writers  whose  works  were  influenti 
in  adapting  English  minds  and  institutions  to  changing  conditions. 

History  48  (T)  Radicalism  in  American  History  Four  pr- 
pared  class  periods.  Winter  Term.  For  Seniors.  The  course  examine 
American  radicalism  through  a  biographical  approach:  the  radic 
tradition,  its  leaders,  their  goals  and  methods,  their  legacy  of  achieve 
ment  and  failure.  The  course  centers  on  Sam  Adams  and  the  Ame 
ican  Revolution;  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  civil  disobedience;  Free 
erick  L.  Douglass,  slavery,  and  the  abolitionist  movement;  Thaddei 
Stevens  and  radical  reconstruction;  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  the  labc 
and  socialist  struggle;  William  E.  B.  DuBois  and  his  multiple  careei 
as  a  black  protest  leader;  a  brief  history  of  and  contemporary  essa) 
on  women's  liberation;  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the  non-violer 
direct-action  movement;  and  Malcolm  X  and  black  liberation.  Th 
students  study  how  these  leaders  defined  the  problems  of  their  time: 
the  new  society  each  envisioned,  and  the  means  each  prescribed  t 
change  the  world  as  it  is  to  the  world  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  terr 
concludes  with  an  independent  project  on  some  phase  of  contempor 
ary  radicalism.  The  course  work  consists  of  readings,  discussions 
and  short  analytical  papers. 

Htstory  49  (T)  Art  Htstory  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fal 
and  Winter  Terms.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  course  ex 
amines  major  movements  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  o 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries  through  discussions  of  representativi 
works.  The  course  includes  occasional  trips  to  museums  and  gallerie: 
in  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  area. 

The  course  begins  with  a  general  introduction  to  the  theory  of  art 
concentrating  on  the  social  background  and  new  artistic  criteria  o 
modern  movements.  It  introduces  French  and  English  artists  of  the 
late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries.  The  bulk  of  the  course,  however 
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dicentrates  on  the  following  movements:  Post-Impressionism,  Ex- 
jessionism  and  the  Bauhaus  movement,  Cubism,  Surrealism  and 
st- War  Modernism. 

History  50  (T2)  Families,  Schools,  and  Police:  Selected 
)Pics  in  American  Social  History  Four  prepared  class  periods, 
ill  and  Winter  Terms  or  Fall  and  Spring  Terms.  For  Seniors. 
ie  course  examines  the  origin  and  development  of  these  three  basic 
rcial  institutions  in  American  life  from  the  pre-industrial,  colonial 
I  riod  up  to  the  twentieth  century.  Dealing  with  the  family  first,  stu- 
i  nts  examine  the  extended  family  and  the  nuclear  family  in  Western 
-ciety  and  the  developments  in  family  structure  and  function  in 
nerica  as  the  country  changed  from  an  agricultural  to  a  predomin- 
.  tly  industrial  society.  Some  of  the  specific  topics  centering  in  the 
mily  are:  theories  of  child  nurture;  socialization  and  value  acquisi- 
ln;  the  relationship  of  architectural  style  of  homes  and  general  tech- 
: (logical  advance  to  personal  habits  and  sexual  mores;  the  "Woman 
ovement"  (up  to  the  present  Women's  Liberation  movement); 
Itterns  of  illegitimacy,  marriage  and  divorce;  the  "discovery"  of 
lolescence.  The  shift  in  education  away  from  the  family  into  social 
stitutions  is  examined  beginning  with  colonial  grammar  schools  and 
ade  apprenticeships,  leading  up  to  the  rise  of  the  modern  "high" 
hool  and  its  relation  to  collegiate  education.  Boarding  schools  are 
udied,  especially  for  their  relation  to  American  aspirations  and  so- 
al  classification.  Finally,  the  origin  and  development  of  organized, 
liformed  police  forces  is  examined  as  an  example  of  the  increas- 
gly  complex  task  of  maintaining  social  cohesion,  order,  and  devel- 
3ment.  Why  were  police  forces  originally  begun,  and  what  changing 
>les  have  the  police  played  in  such  areas  as  juvenile  justice,  racial 
imity,  and  political  corruption? 

Major  political  and  intellectual  events  in  American  history  are 
tlated  to  these  fields  of  social  history.  Students  conclude  their 
udy  with  creative  projects  on  individual  research  topics.  The  final 
roject  need  not  be  a  research  paper;  shorter  research  essays  are 
ritten  during  the  course.  A  variety  of  texts  is  supplemented  by  li- 
rary  reading,  lectures,  discussions,  and  field  trips. 

History  52  (T)  Utopias  (Abbot  Academy)  Winter  Term.  Open 
)  Seniors.  The  quest  for  a  perfect  society  changes  with  the  ages  and 
.  determined  by  them.  From  the  Utopias  of  Humanism  (Sir  Thomas 
tfoore,  Rabelais.  Bacon,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Fenelon)  we  observe 
ne  differences  brought  about  by  Enlightenment  ideas  (Rousseau, 
rlercier),  by  Utopian  Socialist  proposals  that  try  to  cope  with  the  In- 
ustrial  Revolution  and  technology  (Owen,  Fourier,  St.  Simon. 
?abet)  and  by  modern  behaviorist  solutions  and  exemplified  by 
dinner's  Walden  Two  and  possibly  by  Hesse's  M agister  Ludo. 

The  course  also  considers  projections  of  the  future  that  could  be 
lassified  as  Anti-Utopian  like  those  of  Orwell,  Huxley,  and  Swift. 
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Comparisons  of  what  was,  or  is,  considered  an  ideal  society  provic 
significant  insights  into  the  value  changes  of  the  last  four  hundrt 
years  and  the  imaginative  solutions  proposed  by  men  dissatisfied  wi 
the  imperfections  of  today. 

History  53  (T)  Black  Americans  (Abbot  Academy)  Sprir 
Term.  Open  to  Seniors.  Recent  conferences  of  American  historiar 
have  seriously  questioned  the  validity  of  the  "melting  pot"  definitio 
of  society  so  long  accepted.  It  seems  important  to  study  one  minorit 
group  which  has,  although  a  minority,  been  central  to  so  much  c 
United  States  history.  The  course  looks  specifically  at  Blacks,  the; 
African  roots,  their  experiences  in  slavery,  and  their  post-slaver 
struggle  for  equality  and  identification.  It  studies  individuals  such  a 
Marcus  Garvey,  James  Weldon  Johnson,  and  Malcolm  X  and  group 
such  as  the  NAACP.  As  much  reading  as  possible  will  be  from  originc 
sources. 


MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  in  mathematics  have  several  purposes.  The  studen 
at  each  level  should  acquire  an  appreciation  of  the  structure  and  th« 
aesthetic  quality  of  mathematics.  He  should  understand  and  be  abl< 
to  use  mathematical  methods  of  thought.  He  should  realize  the  pos 
sibility  of  constructing  mathematical  models  for  a  great  variety  o 
problems  in  the  real  world.  He  should  have  experience  in  making 
such  models  and  in  using  them  to  propose  solutions  to  the  problems 
He  should  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  the  moderr 
world  and  should  have  the  opportunity  to  continue  his  study  ol 
mathematics  in  whatever  breadth  and  to  whatever  depth  he  desires 

The  Department  believes  that  there  are  certain  mathematical  ideas, 
methods,  and  skills  important  for  every  educated  citizen;  and  it 
teaches  as  many  of  them  as  possible  in  the  eight  trimesters  required 
for  graduation.  In  the  past,  a  year  of  geometry  has  been  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  year  of  algebra.  But  the  increasing  importance  of  such 
older,  but  sometimes  neglected,  fields  of  mathematics  as  statistics  and 
probability,  and  such  new  fields  as  computer  analysis  and  program- 
ming requires  that  an  effort  be  made  to  include  them  in  every  stu- 
dent's program.  In  order  to  do  so,  the  Department  is  preparing  a 
new  series  of  courses  designed  to  integrate  various  aspects  of  mathe- 
matics in  each  of  the  first  three  years. 

The  sequential  courses,  Mathematics  10,  20  and  the  first  two  tri- 
mesters of  30  cover  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  diploma. 
Many  students  want  to  go  beyond  the  required  courses  and  for 
them  a  number  of  options  are  available,  including  both  full  year 
courses  and  self-contained  one  and  two-term  courses.  A  number  of 
such  courses  are  available  each  year.  The  prerequisites  for  such 
courses  should  be  carefully  noted,  particularly  by  those  students 
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io  are  involved  in  terms  away  from  Andover,  or  who  wish  to  take 
:m  courses  in  other  departments. 

The  availability  of  the  school-owned  DEC  PDP-11  RSTS  time- 
aring  computer  with  seven  teletype  terminals,  a  computer  driven 
swlett-Packard  X-Y  plotter  and  a  closed  circuit  television  system 

help  teach  the  uses  of  a  computer,  enables  each  boy  to  learn  the 
sments  of  the  BASIC  language  in  which  to  communicate  with  the 
imputer  and  prepare  problems  for  computer  solution. 
A  student  entering  Phillips  Academy  in  the  ninth  grade  with  little 

no  algebra  would  normally  take  the  sequence  10,  20,  30,  and  40, 
Dpping  after  two  trimesters  of  30  if  he  wishes.  Completing  40  will 
table  him  to  take  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  of  the 
ollege  Board  at  the  AB  level.  But  there  are  many  options  open  to 
m:  to  take  more  advanced  courses  or  to  supplement  the  required 
mrses  with  electives  at  all  levels.  Furthermore,  a  boy  may  enter 
e  sequence  at  any  level  for  which  he  is  prepared  and  take  any 
ective  for  which  he  is  qualified. 

All  mathematics  courses  are  open  to  students  of  Abbot  Academy. 

ourses  that  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  Diploma  Requirement 

Mathematics  10  Elementary  Algebra  Five  prepared  class 
mods.  The  course  provides  an  intensive  study  of  elementary  algebra 
irough  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations.  An  introduction  to  the 
>e  of  the  computer  and  to  programming  arithmetical  ideas  and  skills; 
owever,  many  students  who  have  had  no  more  than  a  short  intro- 
uction  to  algebra  in  the  eighth  grade  find  this  the  best  introduction 
)  mathematics  at  Phillips  Academy. 

Mathematics  15  Elementary  Integrated  Mathematics  Five 
repared  class  periods.  This  is  the  first  course  in  the  new  mathematics 
^quence.  It  combines  elementary  aspects  of  algebra,  geometry,  logic, 
tatistics  and  computer  programming.  Prerequisite:  At  least  a  half 
ear  of  algebra  in  the  eighth  grade. 

Mathematics  20  Geometry  Five  prepared  class  periods.  The 
ourse  covers  a  program  of  geometry  using  both  synthetic  and  analytic 
aethods.  During  the  work  with  plane  geometry  some  of  the  natural 
xtensions  to  solid  geometry  are  made.  Methods  of  proof  as  well  as 
eometric  facts  and  concepts  are  studied.  Prequisite:  Mathematics  10 
>r  its  equivalent. 

Mathematics  20  (Studio  Mathematics  (M))  See  Studio 
Mathematics  (M)  under  Interdisciplinary  Courses,  page  77. 

Mathematics  21  Algebra  Review  and  Geometry  Five  pre- 
)ared  class  periods.  A  course  designed  for  Juniors  and  those  entering 
^ower  Middlers  who  have  had  a  full  year  of  algebra  but  have  not 
covered  well  enough  such  topics  as  inequalities,  the  postulates  and 
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elementary  structure  of  algebra,  and  number  systems  to  be  fully  re;i/ 
for  Mathematics  20.  After  a  special  review  of  such  phases  of  alget  , 
the  course  undertakes  the  regular  work  of  Mathematics  20,  comp  . 
ing  the  essentials  of  it  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mathematics  25  Intermediate  Integrated  Mathemat  i 
Five  prepared  class  periods.  Linear  and  quadratic  functions;  g. 
metric  transformations  with  dilations  leading  into  the  similai 
theorems  of  geometry;  coordinate  geometry;  circles;  simultane( 
linear  and  quadratic  equations;  the  circular  functions  and  element; 
probability.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  15. 

Mathematics  30  (ABC)  Elementary  Functions  Four  p 
pared  class  periods.  The  course  continues  the  work  in  the  alget 
of  real  numbers  begun  in  Mathematics  10.  It  extends  and  develc 
the  ideas  of  structure  and  the  methods  of  proof  met  in  Mathemat 
20.  It  emphasizes  the  study  of  elementary  functions:  algebraic,  e 
ponential,  logarithmic  and  circular.  It  includes  analytic  and  sor 
numerical  trigonometry.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  20  or  its  equiv 
lent.  (Although  Mathematics  30B  completes  the  mathematics  i 
quired  for  the  diploma,  students  should  note  that  30C  is  a  prereqi 
site  for  entry  to  most  Senior  level  courses.) 

Mathematics  31  Geometry   Four  prepared  class  periods, 
course  in  geometry  for  entering  students  who  have  had  two  years  i 
algebra.  The  course  also  strengthens  the  student's  background 
algebraic  analysis  and  in  trigonometry  to  correspond  with  Math 
matics  30.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  high  school  algebra. 

Mathematics  35  (ABC)  Integrated  Mathematics  Four  pn 
pared  class  periods.  Two  trimesters  satisfy  the  diploma  requiremen 
The  course  is  still  in  development,  but  building  on  the  work  done  i 
Mathematics  25,  it  will  cover  in  breadth  the  work  done  in  Mathc 
matics  30,  but  will  not  go  farther  unless  a  particular  class  demor 
strates  its  ability  and  willingness  to  do  so. 

Term-contained  and  Year-long  Elective  Courses 

(Only  courses  which  obtain  sufficient  enrollment  will  be  offered. 

Mathematics  22  (T)  Groups  and  their  Graphs  Four  pre 
pared  class  periods.  Fall  Term.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers 
The  course  develops  some  of  the  ideas  of  arithmetic  into  the  basit 
concepts  of  general  algebra,  namely  groups  and  vector  spaces.  Pre 
requisite:  None. 

Mathematics  23  (T)  Intuitive  Calculus  Four  preparec 
class  periods.  Winter  Term.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers 
The  course  introduces  limits  in  an  intuitive  manner  and  begins  tc 
develop  the  calculus  of  polynomials  so  useful  in  elementary  Physics. 
Prerequisite:  None. 
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Mathematics  24  (T)  Transformational  Geometry  Four 
repared  class  periods.  Spring  Term.  The  course  introduces  the  stu- 
snts  to  a  modern  transformational  approach  to  geometry.  Though 
e  course  draws  on  basic  facts  and  ideas  contained  in  a  standard 
)urse  in  Euclidean  geometry,  there  is  no  overlap  with  such  a  course, 
he  course  aims  to  enable  the  student  to  deepen  his  understanding 
I  geometric  ideas,  to  explore  fundamental  function  concepts  in  a 
;ometric  context,  and  to  solve  geometric  problems  of  a  very  different 
ture  from  those  encountered  in  other  courses. 
This  course  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  Mathematics  20C 
r  may  be  taken  in  place  of  it  by  certain  boys  with  the  approval  of 
le  department.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  20B. 

Mathematics  26  (T)  Elementary  Probability  Four  pre- 
ared  class  periods.  Fall  Term,  includes  work  with  sample  spaces, 
hunting  probiems,  sampling,  conditional  probability,  binomial  trials, 
ad  applications  using  the  computer.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  10. 

Mathematics  27  (T)  Mathematical  Models  Four  prepared 
lass  periods.  Winter  Term.  For  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers.  A  study 
f  the  interrelationship  of  mathematics  and  the  real  world.  The  cre- 
tion,  testing,  and  use  of  mathematical  models.  Prerequisite:  None. 
Not  offered  in  1972-73.) 

Mathematics  28  (T)  Data  Analysis  Four  prepared  class  peri- 
ods. Spring  Term.  An  introduction  to  some  of  the  ways  data  can  be 
estructured  and  analysed  to  yield  more  information  than  is  apparent 
t  first  glance.  Some  elementary  statistical  ideas  and  methods  are 
leveloped.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  10  or  15. 

Mathematics  32  (T)  Elementary  Statistical  Methods 
7our  prepared  class  periods.  Fall  Term.  An  introduction  to  statistical 
nethods  of  analysing  data.  Some  elementary  probability  notions  will 
)e  introduced  and  used  as  needed.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  20. 

Mathematics  33  (T)  Theory  of  Numbers  Four  prepared 
:lass  periods.  Winter  Term.  A  study  of  the  elementary  theory  of 
lumbers,  emphasizing  the  arithmetic  of  the  integers.  First  considera- 
tion given  to  divisibility  and  prime  numbers,  ideas  that  underlie  much 
Df  the  later  work.  Other  topics  considered  are  congruences,  Diophan- 
[ine  equations  (and  Fermat's  Last  Theorem),  continued  fractions, 
and  certain  special  numbers.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30A. 

Mathematics  34  (T)  Aspects  of  Mathematics  Four  pre- 
pared class  periods.  Spring  Term.  A  non-technical  course  for  those 
who  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  many  facets  of  human  endeavor 
in  which  mathematics  has  played  and  is  playing  an  important  role. 
Primarily  intended  for  those  who  may  want  to  interrupt  the  sequential 
development  of  mathematics,  but  would  still  like  to  stand  back  and 
take  a  look  at  the  whole  field.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30B. 
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Mathematics  37  (T)  Limits  and  Sequences  Four  prepar 
class  periods.  Spring  Term.  The  course  aims  to  give  students  a  fii 
understanding  of  fundamental  limit  concepts  with  respect  to  sequenc 
and  series.  These  concepts  will  be  used  to  develop  the  notions 
tangent  functions  and  area  functions  which  in  turn  will  be  applii 
to  solve  a  wide  variety  of  problems.  Considerable  use  will  be  made 
the  computer  to  aid  in  discovering  relationships  and  in  proble 
solving.  The  course  is  especially  designed  as  a  pre-calculus  cours 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30B. 

Mathematics  36  (T)  Linear  Algebra   Four  prepared  cla 
periods.  Fall  Term.  The  basic  ideas  of  linear  algebra,  from  both 
matrix  and  a  vector  space  point  of  view,  are  developed,  and  tl 
ideas  used  to  study  systems  of  linear  equations.  Prerequisite:  Mathi 
matics  20  or  25. 

Mathematics  39  (T)  Mathematical  Models  Four  prepare 
class  periods.  Spring  Term.  For  Seniors  and  qualified  Upper  Mic 
dlers.  An  upper  level  study  of  the  interrelationship  of  mathematic 
and  the  real  world.  The  creation,  testing,  and  use  of  mathematic; 
models.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30C  or  its  equivalent.  (Not  ol 
fered  in  1972-73.) 

Mathematics  40  Elementary  Calculus  and  Analytic  Ge 
ometry  Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  covers  at  leas 
the  syllabus  for  the  AB  Advanced  Placement  Examination  of  th 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Boys  wishing  one  or  tw< 
terms  of  calculus  should  take  Mathematics  46A  (T)  or  Mathematic 
46A  (T)  and  46B  (T).  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30C  or  its  equiva 
lent. 

Mathematics  40D  (T)  Differential  Equations  and  Infiniti 
Series  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Spring  Term.  The  course  en 
ables  students  in  Mathematics  40  to  qualify  for  the  Advanced  Place 
ment  BC  exam.  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  or  concurrent  enroll 
ment  in  Mathematics  40. 

Mathematics  41  Analysis  of  Elementary  Functions  Foiu 
prepared  class  periods.  A  course  primarily  for  entering  Upper  Mid 
dlers  and  Seniors  who  have  not  had  trigonometry.  The  course  in- 
cludes trigonometry  and  elementary  functional  analysis  in  the  fall 
term,  continues  with  topics  chosen  by  the  instructor  in  the  light  oi 
the  needs  of  the  class,  and  prepares  boys  to  take  a  calculus  course 
in  the  next  year.  Most  students  who  take  Mathematics  41  do  so  in 
order  to  gain  a  year's  credit  in  mathematics.  However,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  instructor,  some  students  may  be  allowed  to  fol- 
low the  fall  term  of  41  with  43 A  and  43B  or  with  46 A  and  46B. 
Prerequisite:  Three  years  credit  in  high  school  mathematics  not  in- 
cluding trigonometry.  Not  open  to  boys  who  have  had  Mathematics 
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Mathematics  42  (ABC)  Analytic  Geometry,  Vectors,  Ma- 
trices, Sequences  and  Limits  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Not 
open  to  boys  who  have  had  Mathematics  40,  41,  or  45.  Each  course 
in  the  sequence  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  one  that  follows  it.  Students, 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  may  follow  42A  with  43A  and 
43B  or  with  46A  and  46B.  Prerequisite  for  42A:  Mathematics  30C 
or  its  equivalent. 

Mathematics  43A  (T)  Elementary  Probability  Four  pre- 
pared class  periods.  Fall  and  Winter  Terms.  Includes  sample  spaces, 
counting  problems,  sampling,  conditional  probability,  applications 
using  the  computer.  Random  variables,  expectation,  variance  and 
standard  deviation.  Selected  additional  problems.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  30B. 

Mathematics  43B  (T)  Intermediate  Probability  Four  pre- 
pared class  periods.  Winter  and  Spring  Terms.  Includes  the  applica- 
tion to  the  normal  curve  of  the  binomial,  hypergeometric,  and  Poisson 
distributions.  Law  of  Large  Numbers.  The  remainder  of  the 
course  will  be  either  independent  work  or  selected  topics  from  random 
walks,  ballot  problems  and  computer  use.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
43A. 

Mathematics  43C  (T)  Statistics  Four  prepared  class  peri- 
ods. Spring  Term.  Includes  elementary  statistical  inferences  with 
applications  to  social  and  physical  sciences.  Estimation  and  Hy- 
pothesis Testing.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  43B. 

Mathematics  44  (T)  Matrk  Algebra  Four  prepared  class 
periods.  Fall  Term.  The  basic  ideas  of  matrix  algebra  are  developed 
first,  with  emphasis  on  the  solutions  of  systems  of  linear  equations. 
The  remainder  of  the  course  deals  with  other  applications  of  matrix 
algebra,  including  linear  programming  and  linear  transformations. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30C. 

Mathematics  45  Honors  Calculus  Five  prepared  class  peri- 
ods. A  year  long  honors  course  in  analytic  geometry  and  calculus. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  able  and  committed  mathematics  students. 
The  coverage  is  more  theoretical  as  well  as  more  extensive  than  that 
of  Mathematics  40.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30C  with  an  honor 
grade  and  permission  of  the  department. 

Mathematics  46  (T2)  Elementary  Calculus  Five  prepared 
class  periods.  Fall  and  Winter  Term  or  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 
This  is  not  an  Advanced  Placement  course.  Those  who  wish  to  take 
a  full  year  of  calculus  should  elect  either  Mathematics  40  or  45.  The 
course  will  offer  an  introduction  to  both  the  differential  and  the 
integral  calculus  and  the  application  of  these  ideas  in  many  situations. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30C  or  its  equivalent. 
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Mathematics  47  (T)  Computer  Analysis  Four  prepared 
class  periods.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.  Computer  program- 
ming in  the  BASIC  language  and  the  mathematics  of  elementary 
computer  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  3 OB  or  its  equivalent. 
(Note  that  a  two-hour  year-long  minor  in  computer  analysis  is  also 
offered.) 

Mathematics  48  (T)  Readings  in  the  History  of  Mathe- 
matics Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Terms.  A  non-technical  course  concerned  with  the  development  of 
some  of  the  great  ideas  of  mathematics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
30B. 

Mathematics  49  (T)  Problems,  Brain  Twisters,  and  Puzzles 
Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.  The 
course  investigates  a  wide  variety  of  mathematical  problems.  The 
problems,  whose  statement  may  range  from  one  short  sentence  to  a 
long  paragraph,  will  be  selected  from  sources  such  as  prize  contests 
and  collections  of  mathematical  problems  and  puzzles.  Both  the 
technique  of  how  to  begin  to  solve  a  problem  and  the  skills  needed 
in  the  actual  solution  are  stressed.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30B. 

Mathematics  50  Calculus  Continued  and  Other  Topics 
Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  completes  preparation 1 
for  the  BC  Advanced  Placement  examination,  but  also  includes  addi-  I 
tional  topics  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 40. 

Mathematics  54  (T)  Introduction  to  Groups,  Rings,  and 
Fields    Four  prepared  class  periods.  Winter  Term.  An  investiga-  I 
tion  of  algebraic  structure.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  40. 

Mathematics  55  Linear  Algebra  and  Vector  Calculus 
Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  course  in  mathematics  for  students  of 
demonstrated  ability  and  interest  who  have  had  at  least  one  year  of 
calculus.  Intended  primarily  for  those  who  will  continue  their  study 
of  mathematics  in  college,  it  is  devoted  to  linear  algebra  and  the 
calculus  of  vector  functions,  augmented  by  computer  programming 
in  the  BASIC  language.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  logical 
structure  of  proofs.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  45,  or  Mathematics 
40  with  permission  of  the  department. 

Year-Long  Minors 

Mathematics  C  (M)  Computer  Programming  Two  prepared 
class  periods.  The  course  is  devoted  to  mathematical  problem  solving 
with  the  assistance  of  the  computer.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  30C. 

Mechanical  Drawing  (M)  Four  unprepared  class  periods.  A 
technical  drawing  course  that  includes  the  use  of  drawing  instruments 
and  the  study  of  geometric  constructions,  orthographic  projection, 
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descriptive  geometry,  spacial  relations,  isometric  and  oblique  pictor- 
ial projections,  developments,  assembly  and  detail  engineering  draw- 
ings. Special  stress  is  placed  on  a  thorough  mastery  of  fundamental 
concepts  and  skills.  Students  of  special  ability  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  more  advanced  work  in  a  related  field  of  their  choice. 
The  text  is  French  and  Vierck's  Graphic  Science,  supplemented  by 
motion  pictures. 

Navigation  (M)  Two  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  con- 
sists of  a  term's  work  in  each  of  the  fields  of  piloting,  nautical  astron- 
omy, and  celestial  navigation.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  practical 
application  to  surface  navigation.  Considerable  plotting  and  tabular 
work  is  done  in  determining  a  ship's  position  both  within  sight  of 
land  and  on  the  open  sea.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  op- 
portunity to  cruise  may  be  offered  to  members  of  the  class.  The 
textbook  used  is  Dutton's  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  sup- 
plemented by  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  films.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
30C. 

MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  Phillips  Academy  and  Abbot  Academy  modern  language  de- 
partments offer  a  coordinated  modern  language  program.  The 
courses  listed  are  taught  by  members  of  the  two  faculties  and  are 
open  to  students  of  both  schools.  All  foreign  languages  offered  are 
acceptable  for  college  admission.  For  certain  fields  of  concentration 
and  in  certain  areas  of  graduate  study,  especially  for  the  Ph.D. 
candidate,  specific  modern  languages  are  often  required. 

Students  who  choose  a  modern  language  to  satisfy  the  diploma 
requirements  must  show  a  certain  degree  of  competence  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  choice,  roughly  equivalent  to  the  old-style  CEEB  third- 
year  level.  Such  competence  may  be  established  by  successfully  com- 
pleting nine  trimesters  of  study.  Able  students,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  teachers,  may  fulfill  the  requirement  at  the  end 
of  eight,  or  even  seven  trimesters,  by  passing  a  special  examination 
set  by  the  department  concerned. 

French 

The  French  Department  offers  a  five-year  course  of  study.  The 
first  four  are  devoted  to  teaching  the  students  to  understand  and  to 
speak  the  language  as  well  as  to  read  and  write  it.  The  methods  em- 
ployed parallel  as  closely  as  possible  the  natural  order  of  language 
learning:  hear  it  first,  then  say  what  you  have  heard,  next  read  and, 
finally,  write.  Pronunciation,  articulation,  rhythm,  and  fluency  receive 
constant  emphasis  throughout  each  year.  At  no  time  does  the  De- 
partment teach  the  art  of  translation.  French  is  used  exclusively  in  the 
classroom,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  from  the  very 
first  day. 
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Students  who  demonstrate  unusual  aptitude  for  and  interest  in  the 
language  during  their  first  year  of  study  are  invited  to  enter  special 
"X"  sections  which  move  ahead  more  rapidly  without  demanding 
more  time.  Those  who  complete  the  accelerated  sequence  may  meet 
the  diploma  requirement  after  seven  trimesters  and  move  directly  into 
fourth-year  courses. 

French  10  Five  prepared  class  periods.  First-year  French  for 
students  who  have  had  no  previous  courses  in  the  language.  Students 
are  expected  to  make  frequent  use  of  the  language  laboratory.  Listen- 
ing comprehension  and  the  use  of  basic  patterns  of  French  speech  are 
emphasized.  Elementary  grammatical  and  idiomatic  structures  are 
introduced,  as  well  as  simple  reading  material.  Texts:  Capelle  et 
Capelle,  La  France  en  Direct;  Robin  et  Bergeaud,  Le  Frangais  par 
la  Methode  Directe;  Campbell  and  Bauer,  Contes  pour  Debutants. 

French  10-20  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Restricted  to  Seniors 
and  Upper  Middlers,  this  is  an  intensive  course  that  covers  the  work 
of  the  first  two  levels  of  the  normal  sequence.  Texts  are  the  same  as 
those  for  French  20. 

French  11  Five  prepared  class  periods.  This  first-level  French 
course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  who  has  had  previous  instruc- 
tion in  the  language,  but  whose  knowledge  and  skills  are  not  secure 
enough  for  him  to  enter  a  regular  second-level  section.  The  course 
emphasizes  the  development  of  aural-oral  skills  and  prepares  for 
French  2 1  the  following  year.  Texts :  Robin  et  Bergeaud,  Le  Frangais  I 
par  la  Methode  Directe;  Campbell  and  Bauer,  Conies  pour  Debutants. 

French  12X  Five  prepared  class  periods.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
trimester  in  French  10  or  French  11,  especially  competent  students 
will  be  invited  to  enter  this  accelerated  course  for  the  second  and 
third  trimesters.  On  completing  it  successfully  they  will  be  eligible 
for  French  22X  the  following  year.  Texts  used  are  the  same  as  those 
for  French  1 1  and  French  20. 

French  20  Five  prepared  class  periods.  For  students  who  have 
completed  French  10.  While  continuing  to  develop  the  audio-lingual 
skills,  the  aim  of  this  course  is  to  teach  reading  and  the  ability  to  un- 
derstand non-technical  French  prose  without  recourse  to  translation. 
Texts:  Robin  et  Bergeaud,  Le  Frangais  par  la  Methode  Directe;  Gib- 
son, Anthologie. 

French  21  Five  prepared  class  periods.  For  students  who  have 
completed  French  11  and  for  new  students  who  qualify  through 
teacher  recommendation  or  placement  examination.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  similar  to  that  of  French  20  and  the  same  basic  texts  are 
used. 

French  22X  Five  prepared  class  periods.  An  accelerated  course 
open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  12X  and  to  properly 
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qualified  new  students.  Successful  completion  of  this  course  permits 
students  to  enroll  in  courses  at  the  fourth  level  the  following  year. 
Texts  and  reading  materials  are  basically  those  of  French  20  and 
French  31. 

French  30  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  is  designed 
for  students  who  do  not  plan  to  continue  the  study  of  French  beyond 
the  third  level  and  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  second-level 
courses  and  to  new  students  who  qualify  through  teacher  recom- 
mendation. The  content  of  the  course  is  similar  to  that  of  French  3 1 
with  less  emphasis  on  formal  grammar  and  composition. 

French  3 1  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  students  who  have 
completed  French  10-20,  French  20,  or  French  21,  and  for  new 
students  who  qualify  through  teacher  recommendation.  Continuing 
to  develop  the  skills  of  listening  comprehension,  speaking,  and  read- 
ing, the  course  also  stresses  writing  and  an  introduction  to  reading 
for  critical  analysis.  The  study  of  basic  French  grammar  is  com- 
pleted at  this  level.  Texts  may  include:  Barson,  La  Grammaire  a 
I'oeuvre;  Pagnol,  Topaze;  Aveline,  La  Double  Mori  de  Frederic 
Belot;  Gide,  Symphonie  pastorale;  Sartre,  Les  Jeux  sont  jaits;  Moliere, 
L'Ecole  des  femmes. 

French  40  (ABC)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course 
consists  of  three  term-contained  units.  It  may  include  Readings  in 
17th  and  18th  Century  Literature,  Conversation  and  Composition, 
and  Readings  in  19th  and  20th  Century  Literature.  The  choice  of 
texts  in  each  trimester  is  determined  by  the  class  and  the  instructor. 
Completion  of  the  three  units  will  gain  a  fourth-level  credit.  Single 
units  may  be  elected  as  term-contained  major  courses. 

French  42AP  Literature  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The 
first  year  of  a  two-year  sequence  leading  to  the  Advanced  Place- 
ment Examination  in  French  Literature,  open  to  students  from 
French  22X  and  French  31  who  have  the  approval  of  their  instruc- 
tor and  to  properly  qualified  new  students.  It  is  a  transition  from  the 
study  of  language  to  the  study  of  literature.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
vocabulary  building,  written  work,  and  close  analysis  of  major 
literary  works.  Texts  include:  Camus,  L'Etranger;  Voltaire,  Candide; 
Moliere,  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme;  Blazac,  Le  Pere  Goriot;  and 
Flaubert,  Un  Coeur  simple. 

French  43  (ABC)  Civilization  Four  prepared  class  periods. 
Open  to  well-qualified  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors  who  have  com- 
pleted French  31  and  to  new  students  with  departmental  approval. 
Students  who  elect  this  course  should  be  interested  in  France's  cul- 
tural achievements,  influence,  and  contemporary  life.  The  course  is 
a  combination  of  lectures  by  instructors,  class  discussions,  slide  and 
film  presentations,  students'  oral  reports,  and  written  themes  on  a 
wide  variety  of  topics.  It  is  complemented  occasionally  by  the  read- 
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ing  of  short  literary  and  historical  selections  illustrating  cultural  andr 
artistic  developments.  Areas  of  study  include  history,  geography,  eco- 
nomics, French  youth,  and  the  role  of  women  in  French  society; 
also  a  brief  survey  of  the  civilization  of  Quebec,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  French-speaking  countries  of  Africa.  The  Paris  weeklies 
U Express  and  Paris-Match  are  read  and  used  extensively  by  students 
in  the  third  trimester.  The  course  is  taught  jointly  by  several  members 
of  the  department. 

French  50  (ABC)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  the  fourth  level  but  do  not  wish  Advanced 
Placement.  The  choice  of  texts  will  be  determined  by  the  class  and 
the  instructor  and  runs  the  gamut  from  French  comic  books  to  the 
Theatre  de  Vabsurde.  It  will  be  taught  principally  through  seminar 
discussions  and  conversations,  with  occasional  oral  readings  and 
composition. 

French  51AP  Language  Five  prepared  class  periods.  A  course 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  Advanced  Placement 
Examination  in  French  Language.  Open  by  invitation  to  students 
who  have  completed  French  40  or  French  43  and  to  qualified  new 
students.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  conversation,  composition,  and 
reading,  not  only  in  literature,  but  in  current  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. 

French  52AP  Literature  Five  prepared  class  periods.  The 
second  year  of  a  two-year  sequence,  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted French  42AP  and  to  others  who  are  properly  qualified,  with 
departmental  permission.  This  course  is  an  introduction  to  French 
literature  and  prepares  for  the  Advanced  Placement  literature  ex- 
amination through  the  close  reading  of  representative  texts  including: 
Corneille,  Le  Cid;  Moliere,  Le  Tartu ffe;  Racine,  Phedre;  Stendhal, 
Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir;  Hugo,  Les  Contemplations;  Baudelaire,  Les 
Fleurs  du  mal;  Sartre,  Huts  clos;  Gide,  Les  Caves  du  Vatican; 
Beckett:  En  attendant  Godot. 

French  60  (ABC)  Contemporary  French  Literature  Four 
prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the 
fifth  level  and  to  other  well  qualified  students  with  departmental  ap- 
proval. The  course  consists  of  three  term-contained  units  covering 
The  Pre-War  Novel,  Drama,  and  the  Post-War  Novel,  respectively. 
Authors  studied  may  include:  France,  Barres,  Proust,  Gide,  Celine, 
Bernanos,  Malraux,  Mauriac,  Aragon,  Saint-Exupery,  Giono,  Mon- 
therlant,  Anouilh,  Giraudoux,  Ayme,  Camus,  Sartre,  and  Robbe- 
Grillet.  French  60  is  a  literary  history  course.  Emphasis  is  on  par- 
ticular writers  and  what  they  add  to  our  understanding  of  the  human 
condition  in  our  times. 

Senior  French  Project  Seniors  who  are  taking  an  advanced 
French  course  or  who  are  otherwise  qualified  may  do  apprentice 
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teaching  during  either  the  Winter  or  Spring  Term.  They  study  the 
techniques  and  methods  of  modern  language  instruction;  and  they 
practice,  under  careful  supervision,  in  beginners'  classes. 

German 

The  German  Department  offers  a  six-year  course  with  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  ability  to  understand  spoken  German,  facility  in 
speaking,  reading  fluency,  and  the  ability  to  write  German  correctly. 
The  more  advanced  courses  also  give  an  introduction  to  German 
literature  since  the  eighteenth  century  and/or  a  survey  of  German 
history. 

German  is  used  as  the  classroom  language.  Extensive  use  is  made 
of  the  Language  Laboratory. 

The  Department  offers  an  accelerated  course  for  students  who 
show  unusual  ability  in  German  10.  After  completion  of  German 
2 IX,  these  students  enter  German  40  and  receive  four  units  of 
credit  after  three  years  of  study. 

German  10  Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  beginning  course 
seeks  to  develop  aural  comprehension  and  oral  expression.  The 
basic  patterns  of  the  language  are  practiced  by  repetition  and  varia- 
tion. Text:  Schulz-Griesbach,  Deutsche  Sprachlehre  fur  Amerikaner. 

German  10-20  Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  is  de- 
signed for  qualified  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers  who  wish  to  com- 
plete in  one  year  the  material  covered  in  German  10  and  20.  It 
follows  approximately  the  outline  of  those  two  courses. 

German  20  Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  systematic  study 
of  basic  patterns  is  continued  with  Schulz-Griesbach,  Deutsche 
Sprachlehre  fur  Amerikaner.  Both  close  and  comprehensive  reading 
of  modern  German  prose  is  practiced  extensively.  Elementary  writing 
is  introduced  at  this  level,  mostly  in  the  form  of  summaries  of  the 
reading  material.  Some  of  the  books  read  include  Kessler,  Kurze 
Geschichten;  Schnitzler,  Der  blinde  Geronimo;  Durrenmatt,  Der 
Richter  und  sein  Henker;  Remarque,  Drei  Kameraden. 

German  2 IX  Five  prepared  class  periods.  An  accelerated  course 
for  qualified  students,  covering  material  of  both  German  20  and  Ger- 
man 30.  Successful  completion  enables  a  student  to  enter  German  40. 

German  30  Literature  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Through- 
out the  year  grammar  and  writing  is  reviewed  in  Sparks  &  Vail,  Ger- 
man in  Review.  Some  of  the  books  read  include  Brecht,  Der  Aufstieg 
und  Fall  der  Stadt  Mahagonny;  Haberl,  Im  Stil  unserer  Zeit; 
Aichinger,  Der  Gefesselte  und  andere  Kurzgeschichten.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  reading,  comprehension,  vocabulary  building,  and  written 
work. 
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German  31  History  Four  class  periods.  Continued  review  ol 
grammar  in  Sparks  &  Vail,  German  in  Review.  Readings  in  history 
using  W.  Koepke's  Die  Deutschen  as  the  basic  text.  Historical  and 
cultural  material  is  used  as  the  background  for  emphasis  on  vocabu- 
lary building,  writing,  and  oral  expression. 

German  40  (ABC)  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Introduction 
to  German  Literature.  This  course  prepares  for  the  Advanced  Place- 
ment Examination.  Through  detailed  stylistic  analysis  of  a  number  of 
outstanding  works,  the  students  gain  an  acquaintance  with  some  of 
the  major  authors  and  most  significant  trends  in  German  literature 
since  1750.  The  works  read  include  Brecht,  Der  kaukasische  Kreide- 
kreis;  Biichner,  Woyzeck;  Durrenmatt,  Die  Physiker;  Hauptmann, 
Bahnwarter  Thiel;  Hesse,  Siddharta;  Kafka,  Die  Verwandlung;  Mann, 
Tonio  Kroger;  and  selected  poems  from  Goethe  to  the  present. 

German  50  (ABC)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Contents  vary 
according  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

German  60  (ABC)  Four  prepared  classs  periods.  Contents  vary 
according  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Senior  Project    Under  the  guidance  of  a  member  of  the  Ger-  i 
man  Department,  a  Senior  has  the  opportunity  to  do  special  work  in 
German.  It  may  include  supervised  teaching  of  an  elementary  class 
or  work  of  his  own  choice  in  a  special  field. 

Italian 

Italian  10-20  Five  prepared  class  periods.  A  terminal  course 
for  Seniors,  its  aim  is  to  cover  the  fundamentals  of  Italian  grammar 
and  to  develop  reading  and  speaking  skills.  Italian  gradually  re- 
places English  in  the  classroom.  Texts:  Speroni  &  Golino,  Basic 
Italian;  Speroni  &  Golino,  Panorama  Italiano;  Machiavelli,  La  Man- 
dragola;  Moravia,  Racconti. 

Russian 

The  courses  in  Russian  develop  skill  in  speaking,  aural  comprehen- 
sion, reading,  and  writing.  The  structure  of  the  language  is  explained 
systematically. 

Russian  10  Five  prepared  class  periods.  An  elementary  course 
in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  Russian.  Texts:  A-LM  Russian 
Level  One,  Second  edition  (Harcourt);  Dawson,  Modern  Russian  I 
(Harcourt);  Graded  Russian  Readers  (Heath).  Coordinated  drill 
in  the  language  laboratory.  Open  to  Juniors,  Lower  Middlers,  and 
Upper  Middlers. 

Russian  10-20  Five  prepared  class  periods.  An  accelerated  in- 
troductory course,  presenting  the  principal  features  of  Russian  in 
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■ne  year,  with  intensive  practice  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 
Texts:  von  Gronicka,  Essentials  of  Russian,  fourth  edition  (Prentice- 
lall);  Graded  Russian  Readers  (Heath).  Coordinated  drill  in  the 
anguage  laboratory.  Open  to  Seniors  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
academic  Advisor,  to  Upper  Middlers. 

Russian  20  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Completion  of  the  ele- 
aentary  course,  with  continued  emphasis  on  active  use.  Texts:  A-LM 
lussian  Level  Two,  second  edition  (Harcourt);  Dawson,  Modern 
lussian  II  (Harcourt);  Graded  Russian  Readers  (Heath). 

Russian  30  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Reading,  conversa- 
ion,  and  writing,  based  on  a  variety  of  authors.  The  texts  include 
1-LM  Russian  Level  Three  (Harcourt),  and  Ballad  of  a  Soldier, 
cenario  (Harcourt). 

Russian  40  (ABC)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Advanced 
eading,  conversation,  and  composition.  Texts:  A-LM  Russian  Level 
?our  (Harcourt),  and  selected  literary  editions. 

Russian  Literature  in  English  (T)  Four  prepared  class  peri- 
ls. Fall  Term.  The  themes  of  romanticism,  realism,  the  "superfluous 
ierson,"  Slavophilism,  Westernism,  nihilism,  perfectionism,  and  hu- 
manism are  examined  in  the  works  of  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol, 
Turgenev,  Goncharov,  Ostrovsky,  Dostoyevsky,  Tolstoy,  Chekhov, 
nd  Gorky,  both  as  styles  of  literary  expression  and  as  stimuli  of 
lussia's  social  and  political  development. 

Soviet  Literature  in  English  (T)  Four  prepared  class  peri- 
ls. Winter  Term.  A  study  of  the  conflict  of  individual  freedom  and 
ocial  purpose  in  Russia  since  the  Revolution,  based  on  selected 
ranslations.  Socialist  realism,  satire,  divided  personality,  and  dissent 
vill  be  examined  against  the  Soviet  political  and  economic  back- 
ground and  in  the  perspective  of  Russian  literary  traditions. 

Spanish 

The  Department  of  Spanish  offers  a  sequence  of  four  years;  able 
tudents,  by  accelerating  after  the  first  year,  may  complete  five 
ourses.  The  aim  is  to  have  the  students  understand  the  language 
ind  speak  it  fluently.  Spanish  is  used  constantly  in  the  classroom. 
Hie  students  learn  to  read  and  write  the  language  with  ease,  and 
ire  given  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  literature  and  culture 
pf  Spanish  and  Hispanic  America. 

Spanish  10  Five  prepared  class  periods.  In  keeping  with  the  new 
mdio-lingual  approach  the  course  stresses  understanding  and  speak- 
ng.  A  minimum  of  English  is  used  in  the  classroom.  The  basic  texts 
ire:  Contemporary  Spanish,  by  Lado  and  Blansitt,  (McGraw-Hill 
took  Co.);  Elementary  Spanish.  A  Conversational  Approach,  by 
Francisco  Ugaret,  (The  Odyssey  Press)  and  Primas  Lecturas:  Una 
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Historia  lncompleta,  by  Gomez  del  Prado  and  J.  A.  Calvo  (Odysse 
Press).  They  are  supplemented  by  language  laboratory  practice  an< 
other  audio-visual  materials.  Reading  and  writing  are  introduce* 
after  the  student  has  acquired  considerable  oral  fluency. 

Spanish  10-20  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Designed  for  quali 
fied  Seniors  who  wish  to  complete  in  one  year  the  material  covere( 
in  Spanish  10  and  20.  The  basic  texts  are:  Contemporary  Spanish 
by  Lado  and  Blansitt,  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.);  Elementary  Span 
ish.  A  Conversational  Approach,  by  Francisco  Ugarte,  (The  Odyssej 
Press);  Gramdtica  Espahola  de  Repaso,  by  Ugarte,  (Odyssey) 
Cuentos  americanos,  ed.  D.  D.  Walsh,  (Norton);  and  Lluvia  roja 
by  Goyortua,  (Appleton-Century-Crofts). 

Spanish  15  Five  prepared  class  periods.  For  new  students  whc 
have  been  exposed  to  Spanish  but  who  are  not  fully  qualified  foi 
Spanish  20.  The  course  stresses  the  oral  use  of  the  language.  Suc- 
cessful completion  of  this  course  qualifies  the  student  for  Spanish  30 
Texts:  Espanol  en  espahol,  by  A.  A.  Graupera  and  F.  Pace  (Van 
Nostrand  Reinhold  Co.),  and  Centos  Americanos,  ed.  D.  D.  Walsh 
(Norton). 

Spanish  20  Five  prepared  class  periods.  A  continuation  course 
that  emphasizes  speaking,  reading,  simple  theme  writing,  and  vocabu- 
lary building,  including  the  use  of  synonyms  and  antonyms.  Oral  flu-i 
ency  is  stressed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  audio-lingual 
method.  The  basic  texts  are:  Grdmatica  Espahola  de  Repaso,  by 
Ugarte,  (Odyssey  Press);  Cuentos  americanos,  ed.  D.  D.  Walsh, 
(Norton);  and  Antologia  del  Realismo,  ed.  E.  D.  Carter  (The 
Odyssey  Press).  Ample  language  laboratory  practice  and  audio-visual 
materials  reinforce  classroom  procedures. 

Spanish  25  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  Spanish  10  with  honors.  It  covers  the  equivalent  of 
the  material  of  Spanish  20  and  30.  Successful  completion  enables  a 
student  to  enter  Spanish  40  or  41.  Texts,  supplemented  by  additional 
reading,  include:  Gramdtica  Espahola  de  Repaso,  by  Ugarte,  (Odys- 
sey); El  Gesticulador,  by  Usigli,  (Appleton-Century-Crofts);  Cuentos 
americanos,  ed.  Walsh  (Norton);  En  la  ardiente  oscuridad,  by  Buero 
Vallejo,  (Scribner's);  El  sombrero  de  tres  picos,  by  Alarcon,  (Mac- 
millan);  and  Doha  Perfecta,  by  Perez  Galdos,  (Dell  Publishing  Com- 
pany). 

Spanish  30  Four  prepared  class  periods.  An  advanced  course, 
which  continues  to  develop  oral  and  aural  skills,  as  well  as  facility  in 
written  composition.  Texts  (supplemented  by  additional  reading): 
En  la  ardiente  oscuridad,  by  Buero  Vallejo,  (Scribner's);  El  sombrero 
de  tres  picos,  by  Alarcon,  (Macmillan);  El  Gesticulador,  by  Usigli, 
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(Appleton-Century-Crofts);  and  Doha  Perjecta,  by  Perez  Galdos, 
(Dell  Publishing  Co.) 

Spanish  31  (ABC)  Programmed  Self-Expression  Designed 
for  students  who  wish  to  improve  their  skills  in  listening,  speaking, 
reading  and  writing.  Basic  material  is  selected  from  newspapers, 
short  stories,  satirical  essays,  news  broadcasts,  slides  and  filmstrips. 
Each  student  is  expected  to  participate  actively  in  the  daily  conver- 
sation exercises  and  to  write  one  composition  each  week.  Special 
aeeds  of  students  who  plan  to  work  in  a  Spanish  speaking  community 
or  travel  to  a  Spanish  speaking  country  are  considered.  The  Fall 
Term  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  Winter  or  Spring  Term  Courses.  Class 
limited  to  12  students. 

Spanish  40  (ABC)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  purpose 
}f  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  Hispanic  world  through 
:he  study  of  its  history  and  literature.  Texts:  Tesoro  Hispdnico,  ed. 
Lado  et  al.,  (McGraw-Hill);  Doha  Barbara,  by  Romulo  Gallegos, 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts);  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla,  by  Tirso  de 
Molina,  (Taurus  Ediciones);  Poes'ia  Hispdnica,  by  A  A  de  Del  Rio, 
(Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston);  and  other  reading. 

Spanish  45  (ABC)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course 
aims  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  Spanish  culture  through  the  cen- 
:uries  of  the  entire  Hispanic  world.  It  presupposes  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  vocabulary  and  a  fairly  fluent  con- 
versational ability.  Constant  use  of  the  Spanish  language  in  the  class- 
"oom  discussions  and  written  assignments  is  required.  Frequent 
reference  is  made  to  all  available  types  of  illustrative  material  or 
'realia."  The  basic  texts  are:  Poes'ia  Espahola,  by  Marin,  (Las  Amer- 
cas  Publishing  Co.);  Abel  Sanchez,  by  Unamuno,  (Austral);  Lorca. 
Obras  escogidas,  ed  V.  Llorens,  (Dell);  Bodas  de  Sangre,  by  Garcia 
Lorca,  (Losado);  and  Los  de  abajo,  by  Azuela,  (Fonda  de  Cultura 
Economica).  Novels,  plays,  and  essays  found  in  such  collections  as 
Biblioteca  Clasica  Ebro  and  Clasicas  Castellanas  are  read. 

Spanish  50  (ABC)  Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  basic  texts 
are:  Poes'ia  Espahola,  by  Marin,  (Las  Americas  Publishing  Co.); 
Tres  novelas  ejemplares  y  un  prologo,  by  Unamuno,  (Austral); 
Yerma  and  La  casa  de  Bernarda  Alba,  by  Garcia  Lorca,  (Losada); 
Borges,  sus  mejores  pdginas,  by  Enguidanos,  (Prentice  Hall  Inc.); 
Cantos  de  vida  y  esperanza,  by  Ruben  Dario,  (Austral);  Cuentos,  by 
Ruben  Dario,  (Austral);  La  familia  de  Pascual  Duarte,  by  Camilo 
Jose  Cela,  (Appleton-Century-Crofts);  El  drbol  de  la  ciencia,  by 
Pio  Baroja,  (Alianza  Editorial);  Sonatas,  by  Valle  Inclan,  (Austral); 
and  outside  reading. 

Work  beyond  Spanish  50  may  be  arranged  on  an  independent 
*tudy  basis. 
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MUSIC 


The  aims  of  the  Music  Department  are  to  provide  every  student 
with  a  valuable  experience  in  music  and  to  give  an  understanding  ol 
the  art.  Its  aims  are  sought  by  the  study  of  theory,  history,  and  ap- 
preciation, and  by  active  participation  in  music  making:  individual 
lessons,  recitals,  group  rehearsals,  formal  and  informal  concerts, 
and  one  musical  comedy  each  year.  All  courses  are  open  to  students 
of  Abbot  Academy. 

Beginning  Instruments  (T)  Three  prepared  class  periods. 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms.  Each  section  of  instruments  meets 
three  times  a  week.  Individual  practice  another  three  periods.  Each 
instrument  is  taught  separately,  with  no  mixing  of  instruments.  After 
completion  of  the  course,  a  student  will  be  able  to  progress  to  in- 
dividual private  instruction.  Flute,  clarinet,  trumpet,  trombone,  and 
string  classes  each  term. 

Theory  of  Music  A.  Elements  of  Music  (T)  Four  prepared 
class  periods.  Fall  Term.  For  the  non-player  who  wishes  to  learn 
the  vocabulary  of  music.  The  course  deals  with  staffs,  clefs,  notes, 
rests,  modes,  scales,  keys,  chords,  as  well  as  solfeggio  and  ear  train- 
ing. It  includes  the  study  of  instruments  and  learning  to  play  the 
recorder.  The  course  is  intended  to  develop  and  to  apply  the  skills 
of  reading  music. 

Theory  of  Music  B.  Elementary  Harmony  (T)  Four  pre- 
pared class  periods.  Winter  Term.  The  course  deals  with  harmonic 
progression,  with  triads  in  root  position,  first  and  second  inversion, 
cadences,  figured  bass,  non-harmonic  tones,  and  all  other  material 
up  to  and  including  dominant  sevenths  and  secondary  dominants  and 
their  inversions.  Prerequisite:  Theory  of  Music  A  or  its  equivalent. 

Theory  of  Music  C.  Advanced  Harmony  (T)  Four  prepared 
class  periods.  Spring  Term.  The  course  includes  the  9th,  11th  and 
13th  chords,  non-dominant  sevenths,  augmented  and  Neapolitan 
6ths,  other  altered  chords  and  contemporary  materials.  Prerequisite: 
Theory  of  Music  B. 

Elements  of  Music  (T)  (Abbot  Academy)  Four  prepared 
class  periods.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.  The  course  is  well 
described  by  the  title  of  the  text  used:  Aaron  Copland's  What  to 
Listen  for  in  Music.  The  approach  is  to  isolate  music's  elements 
(melody,  rhythm,  harmony,  and  tone  color,  as  well  as  texture  and 
form)  in  order  to  develop  the  student's  emotional  and  intellectual 
understanding  of  music. 

Ensembles  (T)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Terms.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors. 
Small  groups  of  instrumentalists  or  vocalists  are  organized  to  pro- 
vide playing  experience  for  advanced  students  and  an  acquaintance 
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ith  the  more  advanced  literature  of  chamber  music.  String,  wood- 
ind,  brass,  and  vocal  ensembles.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
lusic  Department  and  membership  in  the  Band,  Orchestra  or 
horus. 

Great  Choral  Music  (T)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall 
erm.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  A  study  of  great  choral 
msterpieces  throughout  the  history  of  music.  Masses  and  motets 
f  Palestrina,  Handel's  Messiah,  and  cantatas  of  J.  S.  Bach  repre- 
>nt  the  Baroque.  Haydn's  Lord  Nelson  Mass  and  the  Mozart  Requi- 
m  are  among  the  romantic  offerings.  Works  by  Benjamin  Britten, 
Landall  Thompson,  and  Alan  Hovhannes  represent  the  contemporary 
icture.  Whenever  possible,  choral  scores  will  be  used  in  the  study  of 
msical  works,  through  recordings. 

Great  Symphonic  Music  (T)  Four  prepared  class  periods. 
Winter  Term.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  symphony 
;  one  of  the  most  impressive  forms  of  instrumental  music.  The 
ourse  is  a  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  symphonies  from  1750  to 
le  present.  It  includes  the  reading  and  understanding  of  sonata  form 
nd  the  scores  of  the  masters.  Tapes  and  recordings  are  used  for  class 
emonstration. 

Jazz  (T)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Spring  Term.  Open  to  Up- 
>er  Middlers  and  Seniors.  A  study  of  the  history  of  classic  jazz,  dating 
>ack  to  its  roots  in  Africa,  its  development  in  New  Orleans,  it  spread- 
ng  to  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  its  influence  on  music  today.  A 
urvey  of  ragtime,  blues,  Dixieland,  fox-trot,  on  through  the  big 
>and  era  of  the  thirties,  concluding  with  the  jazz  rock  of  today.  A 
tudy  of  the  influence  and  contributions  of  the  major  personalities 
)f  jazz  such  as  W.  C.  Handy,  Jelly  Roll  Morton,  Armstrong,  Basie, 
tVhiteman,  Gershwin  and  the  rest  of  the  greats. 

;  Music  Eras  (ABC)  (Abbot  Academy)  Four  prepared  class 
oeriods.  Fall  Term  Baroque  Era  (about  1600-1750).  Emphasis 
on  the  music  and  lives  of  Monteverdi,  Bach  and  Handel;  madrigals, 
:antatas,  operas,  concertos  and  sonatas.  Major  historical  and  artistic 
rends  are  also  studied,  especially  Louis  XIV  and  court  life  at 
Versailles.  Winter  Term  Classic  Era  (about  1740-1820).  Em- 
phasis on  the  music  and  lives  of  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Beethoven  and 
the  musical  forms  in  which  they  wrote.  Also  the  major  persons  and 
events  of  the  Enlightenment  and  the  Age  of  Revolution  are  studied. 
Spring  Term  Romantic  Era  (about  1820-1900).  Focuses  on  some 
bf  the  major  composers  of  the  period  and  the  types  of  pieces  they 
composed,  including  Beethoven's  late  symphonies,  Schubert's  songs, 
Brahms'  choral  music,  Verdi's  and  Wasner's  operas,  and  Chopin's 
piano  music.  Literary  romanticism  and  historical  events  of  the  19th 
century  are  studied. 

Advanced  Theory  of  Music  (ABC)  Advanced  Harmony  (Ab- 
bot Academy)  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  course 
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combines  written  work,  keyboard  work,  and  analysis  of  pieces  b 
known  composers.  The  prerequisite  for  each  term  course  is  success 
ful  completion  of  the  previous  term's  course.  Fall  Term  Inversion 
modulations,  additions  to  and  alterations  of  basic  triads,  etc.  Winte 
Term  Basic  Counterpoint  2  and  3  voice  writing  essentially  ii 
16th  century,  or  Palestrina,  style.  Spring  Term  Modern  Counter 
point  Two,  three  and  more  voice  writing,  essentially  in  18th  cen 
tury,  or  Bach  style. 

Concert  Band,  Orchestra,  Chorus  (M)  Four  unpreparec 
class  periods.  Each  course  meets  four  periods  a  week  for  three  af- 
ternoon and  one  evening  rehearsal.  Juniors,  Lower  Middlers,  Upper 
Middlers,  and  Seniors  may  take  any  of  these  courses  as  an  elective 
minor  course.  Volunteers  from  all  classes  who  are  not  enrolled  for 
credit  are  encouraged  to  join  on  an  extra-curricular  basis. 

Renaissance  and  Baroque  Ensembles  (M)  Two  prepared 
class  periods.  The  fine  arts  flourished  in  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
periods,  and  we  have  been  left  a  wealth  of  fine  music  that  is  well 
suited  for  student  study  and  performance.  This  is  an  applied  course 
in  which  students  form  into  complementary  instrumental  and/or 
vocal  ensembles.  Two  assigned  periods  will  be  devoted  to  group 
study  of  the  music  and  related  fine  arts  (manuscript  illumination, 
etc.).  Two  unassigned  hours  will  be  devoted  to  ensemble  rehearsal. 
Open  to  recorder  players,  guitarists,  string  players,  singers,  and  any 
qualified  wind  or  keyboard  musicians.  Students  must  be  members 
in  good  standing  of  the  Band,  Chorus,  or  Orchestra.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

Introduction  to  Music  (M)  Two  prepared  class  periods. 
Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers,  and  Seniors.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  help  students  gain  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
various  forms  of  music.  It  presents  aspects  of  the  development  of 
musical  thought,  including  examples  of  folk  music  and  the  music 
of  the  baroque,  romantic,  classical,  and  modern  schools,  including 
jazz.  The  subject  matter  is  illustrated  with  recordings  and  live  demon- 
strations. 

Orchestration  and  Conducting  (M)  Two  prepared  class 
periods.  A  three-phase  elective  for  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The 
first  and  second  terms  offer  a  thorough  study  of  all  orchestral  instru- 
ments and  the  arranging  of  music  for  separate  instrumental  choirs, 
gradually  increasing  into  full  orchestrating.  In  the  third  term  the 
student  learns  the  techniques  and  patterns  of  conducting,  and  the 
reading  and  analysis  of  orchestral  scores.  Students  use  recordings, 
and  may  have  the  opportunity  to  conduct  the  school  orchestra,  band, 
or  chorus.  Some  knowledge  of  harmony  and  the  ability  to  read  music 
are  prerequisites. 
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Harmony  (M)  Two  prepared  class  periods.  Upper  Middlers 
nd  Seniors.  The  course  equips  the  student  with  a  knowledge  of 
»asic  harmonic  structure,  and  enables  him  to  harmonize  a  melodic 
ine  in  traditional  four-part  fashion.  An  ability  to  read  music  is  a 
>rerequisite  of  the  course. 

A  Capella  Choir  (M)  The  equivalent  of  two  prepared  class 
>eriods.  The  Choir  meets  two  periods  per  week,  and  is  composed  of 
Jpper  Middlers  and  Seniors  who  are  members  of  the  Abbot  Academy 
:idelio  Society  and  of  the  Phillips  Academy  Chorus  who  are  par- 
icularly  good  singers.  Two  hours  of  outside  preparation  are  re- 
tired, consisting  of  learning  parts  and  of  exercises  in  vocal  sight 
eading.  The  group  concentrates  on  the  singing  of  serious  vocal 
iterature  for  mixed  voices,  e.g.,  representative  cantatas  by  J.  S.  Bach, 
md  motets  and  masses  by  the  great  composers  of  various  eras. 

Private  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Lessons  (M)  The  equi- 
alent  of  two  prepared  class  periods.  Weekly  instruction  in  key- 
board, orchestral,  and  band  instruments;  in  classical  guitar;  or  in 
'oice.  One  half  period  of  instruction  is  supplemented  by  four  hours 
)f  practicing.  For  piano  and  organ  students  there  is  a  separate 
harge  of  $150  a  year  for  weekly  half-period  lessons,  and  $270  for 
veekly  full  period  lessons,  and  a  nominal  fee  for  the  use  of  prac- 
ice  pianos  and  organs.  The  charge  for  half-period  classical  guitar 
essons  is  $120,  and  $240  for  full  period  lessons.  The  charge  for 
'oice  lessons  is  $120  a  year  for  weekly  half-period  lessons.  Lessons 
ire  offered  on  all  band  and  orchestral  instruments  at  $120  a  year 
or  weekly  half-period  lessons.  (Active  members  of  the  Band  and 
Orchestra  receive  instruction  at  a  reduced  rate.)  It  is  sometimes 
)ossible  to  make  arrangements  for  students  to  study  with  members 
)f  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Such  lessons  are  at  a  higher 
ee  and  require  that  the  student  pay  his  transportation  costs  to  Boston. 

Music  Major  The  equivalent  of  four  prepared  class  periods  may 
3e  gained  by  the  combination  of  any  two  "M"  minor  courses,  except 
hat  the  Orchestra,  Chorus,  and  Concert  Band  courses  may  not  be  so 
:ombined,  because  they  take  place  simultaneously.  All  such  combina- 
ions  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Music  Department  Chairman. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Human  Relations  Seminar  (T)  Two  prepared  double  class 
periods.  Offered  in  the  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.  For  Seniors 
only.  Open  to  students  of  Abbot  Academy.  A  course  in  the  psy- 
chology of  interpersonal  behavior.  The  classroom  is  used  as  a 
laboratory  in  which  the  student  can  observe  how  personality  is  ex- 
pressed in  human  behavior.  While  actively  participating  in  the  in- 
terpersonal relationships  that  naturally  develop  in  a  small  group,  the 
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student  is  able  to  observe  directly  how  people  behave  in  formi 
group  relationships,  how  leaders  develop  and  how  the  attitudes 
each  individual  affect  the  achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  group. 

Texts  include:  Challenges  of  Humanistic  Psychology,  James  Buge 
tal  (ed.);  Identity:  Youth  and  Crisis,  Erik  H.  Erikson;  The  Myth 
the  Birth  of  the  Hero,  Otto  Rank;  Experiencing  Youth,  Goethals  ai 
Klos;  The  Quest  for  Identity,  Allen  Wheelis;  and  others. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Public  Speaking  (T)  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.  Foi 
prepared  class  periods.  An  elective  course  for  Seniors  and  for  som 
Upper  Middlers.  It  provides  training  in  voice  production,  articulatioi 
and  speech  making.  Impromptu  and  prepared  speeches  help  the  sti 
dent  to  develop  poise,  fluency,  and  force.  Reference  text:  Turner 
Voice  and  Speech  in  the  Theatre  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd 
London). 

RELIGION 

The  courses  in  religion  are  intended  to  introduce  students  to  som< 
of  the  fundamental  religious  questions  arising  out  of  human  expert, 
ence  and  to  help  them  gain  some  knowledge  and  understanding  of ; 
variety  of  perspectives  and  practices  in  which  different  religions  haw 
sought  to  answer  such  questions. 

Courses  at  all  levels  attempt  to  develop  and  combine  a  capacity 
for  critical  analysis  and  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  various  belief}' 
and  values.  They  further  seek  to  point  to  the  possibility  and  the  sig 
nificance  of  relating  religious  experience  and  insight  to  the  problems 
of  everyday  living.  The  source  materials  are  therefore  drawn  from 
secular  writing  and  art  forms  as  well  as  the  forms  of  expression  tra- 
ditionally viewed  as  sacred. 

All  courses  are  elective  and  all  are  open  to  Abbot  Academy  stu- 
dents. 

Summary  of  Courses 


Biblical  Literature  and 

Theology 
Modern  religions  and  ethical 

thought 
Philosophy  of  Religion 


Religion  20,  41,  42 

Religion  33,  40A,  40B,  45, 47, 

48,  49 
Religion  40C,  43,  46 


Religion  20  (T2)  Emphases  in  Biblical  Religion  Three  pre- 
pared  class  periods.  Offered  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  Winter  and 
Spring  Terms.  Intended  for  Lowers  and  Juniors.  The  course  ex- 
plores the  idea  and  the  reality  of  the  Covenant  Community,  both  in 
Old  and  New  Testament  developments  and  settings  and  in  contem- 
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>rary  religion,  and  the  related  idea  and  reality  of  the  Prophet  and 
jophetic  Religion,  both  Biblical  and  contemporary.  While  the  Bible 
:d  biblical  religion  are  given  central  attention,  other  religious  ex- 
lesions  are  also  considered.  Readings  for  the  course  include  sub- 
s.ntial  portions  of  the  Bible  and  selections  from  such  texts  as  The 
rligions  of  Man,  Huston  Smith;  Siddhartha,  Herman  Hesse;  Come 
Iwt  Death,  B.  D.  Napier;  Exodus,  Leon  Uris;  The  Chosen,  Chaim 
itok;  The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X;  The  Trial  of  the  Catons- 
\le  Nine,  Daniel  Berrigan;  Why  We  Can't  Wait,  Martin  Luther  King; 

rabbas,  Lagerkirst. 

Religion  33  (T)  The  Voice  of  Prophecy  Four  prepared  class 
priods.  Spring  Term.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers.  The  course  is  taught 
i  th  the  cooperation  of  the  History  Department.  It  is  concerned  with 
i  prophetic  voice  rising  out  of  the  classical  prophets  of  the  eighth 
mtury:  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah  and  Isaiah.  The  contemporary  study 
^acerns  itself  with  the  modern  prophetic  voice  as  heard  through  the 
vrds  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Malcolm  X,  James  Baldwin,  the  Berri- 
Brothers,  and  Ralph  Nader. 

Religion  40A  (T)  Religion  and  the  Human  Situation: 
\  drld  Religions  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall  Term.  Open 
t  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers.  A  look  at  the  variety  of  religious  ex- 
jrience  as  expressed  in  some  of  the  living  religions  of  the  world.  The 
v  jrse  includes  the  use  of  primary  source  material  from  various  world 
rigions,  films,  examples  of  religious  art;  as  well  as  reading  from 
s:h  secondary  texts  as  Man's  Religions,  John  B.  Noss,  and  The 
j'ligions  of  Man,  Huston  Smith. 

Religion  40B  (T)  Religion  and  the  Human  Situation:  The 
.\ture  of  Man  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Winter  Term.  Open 
t  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers.  A  look  at  the  nature  of  man,  with 
fecial  emphasis  on  a  discussion  of  problems  of  identity,  evil,  and 
immunity,  as  expressed  in  some  contemporary  literature.  The  course 
4s  such  texts  as  Death  of  a  Salesman,  Arthur  Miller;  All  the  King's 
ten,  Robert  Penn  Warren;  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country,  Alan  Paton; 
urkness  at  Noon,  Arthur  Koestler;  /.  B.,  Archibald  MacLeish:  The 
'•anger,  The  Plague,  The  Fall,  Albert  Camus;  The  Power  and  the 
(ory,  Graham  Greene. 

Religion  40C  (T)  Religion  and  the  Human  Situation:  Con- 
mporary  Christian  Theological  Expression    Four  prepared 
Diss  periods.  Spring  Term.  Open  to  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers.  A 
ok  at  the  way  Christianity  tries  to  understand  and  illumine  the 
man  situation  as  seen  in  the  work  of  some  contemporary  inter- 
eters.  Representative  texts:  Honest  to  God,  John  A.  T.  Robinson; 
le  New  Essence  of  Christianity,  William  Hamilton;  Living  in  the 
iw,  Frederic  Wood;  Situation  Ethics,  Joseph  Fletcher;  The  Secular 
^ty,  Harvey  Cox. 
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Religion  41  (T)  The  Old  Testament  Four  prepared  ck 
periods.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms.  For  Upper  Middlers  ai 
Seniors.  An  introductory  study  of  the  Old  Testament  for  those  wl 
feel  they  should  be,  but  who  are  not,  knowledgeable  about  the  0 
Testament.  Basically  a  Bible  course  with  readings  in  Understands 
the  Old  Testament,  Anderson  and  The  Chosen,  Chaim  Potok. 

Religion  42  (T)  The  New  Testament  Four  prepared  cla 
periods.  Fall  and  Spring  Terms.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  A 
introductory  study  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  Joh 
the  Letters  of  Paul  and  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Religion  43  (T)  African  Religion  and  Philosophy  Foi 
prepared  class  periods.  Winter  Term.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers,  Uj 
per  Middlers,  and  Seniors.  An  introduction  to  some  of  the  importai 
aspects  of  African  life.  African  man  lives  in  a  religious  universe.  Tfc 
world  and  practically  all  of  his  activities  in  it  are  seen  and  experience 
through  religious  understanding  and  meaning.  The  course  seeks  t 
interpret  that  experience.  Readings  include  Religion  in  Africa,  Geo! 
frey  Parrinder;  African  Concept  of  God,  John  Mbiti;  From  the  Prim 
itives  to  Zen,  Marcea  Eliade. 

Religion  45  (T)  Ethics,  Religion  and  Contemporary  Soci 
ety  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms' 
Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  course  deals  with  the  so 
cial  and  individual  issues  that  concern  youth  today.  Examples  of  area 
considered  are  war,  race,  education,  sexuality,  and  drugs.  Reading 
may  include:  Black  Theology  and  Black  Power,  Cone;  The  Dru\ 
Dilemma,  Cohen;  The  Art  of  Loving,  Fromm. 

Religion  46  (T)  Existentialism  and  Philosophy  Four  pre 
pared  class  periods.  Fall  and  Winter  Terms.  Open  to  Upper  Middler; 
and  Seniors.  A  lecture  and  discussion  course  concerned  with  humar 
values.  Readings  and  discussions  deal  with  the  Existential  positions 
and  lectures  deal  with  a  survey  of  Greek  philosophical  thinking.  There 
are  selective  readings  in  philosophy,  fiction,  drama,  poetry,  and  re- 
ligion. Authors  include  Sartre,  Camus,  Kafka,  Greene,  and  Kierke- 
gaard. 

Religion  47  (T)  Ways  of  Looking  at  the  World:  Religion, 
Philosophy,  and  a  Modern  World  View  Four  prepared  class 
periods.  Fall  and  Spring  Term.  Open  to  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers. 
The  course  examines  the  medieval  "world-view"  and  some  of  the 
controlling  ideas  that  expressed  it;  considers  the  development  of  a 
modern  "world-view"  growing  out  of  and  informing  the  rise  of  mod- 
ern science;  the  consequences  of  that  development  for  religion,  ethics, 
and  philosophy;  and  its  relation  to  present  problems  in  religion  and 
morals.  The  principal  text  is  Religion  and  the  Modern  Mind,  by 
W.  T.  Stace. 

Religion  48  (T)  The  Spiritual  Crisis  and  the  Young  Four 
prepared  class  periods.  Fall  Term.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Sen- 
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rs.  Our  social  predicament  can  be  briefly  stated:  we  are  in  danger 
self-annihilation.  We  possess  the  means,  or  soon  will  possess 

em,  of  exterminating  human  society.  The  course  explores  some 
the  possible  means  of  averting  calamity.  Reading  will  include 

he  Sane  Society,  Eric  Fromm;  The  Zoo  Story,  Edward  Albee;  and 

hers. 

Religion  49  (T)  Latin  America:  Revolution  and  the 
3URCH  Four  Prepared  class  periods.  Spring  Term.  Open  to  Upper 
iddlers  and  Seniors.  The  course  analyzes  the  role  that  the  Church 
playing  and  has  played  in  the  revolutionary  processes  of  the  Third 
odd.  The  course  is  taught  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Spanish  De- 
rtment.  Some  of  the  works  of  the  following  authors  are  read:  Franz 
iman,  Paolo  Freire,  Ivan  Illich,  Camilo  Torres,  and  the  Golgota 
;oup. 


SCIENCE 

Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers  may  pursue  a  three  or  four-year  se- 
i  ence  of  science  courses  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of 
Mence  and  of  scientific  methods  and  thinking  as  part  of  a  general 
tucation.  The  sequence  also  provides  a  sound  foundation  for  later 
^)rk  in  college.  Courses  designated  by  the  number  40  are  more 
(ficult  than  the  regular  ones,  and  admission  is  granted  only  to  se- 
ated students.  They  prepare  in  one  year  for  the  advanced  place- 
i;nt  examinations  and  consequently  for  advanced  standing  in  col- 
l;e.  Science  Honors  provides  a  two-year  integrated  course  for  those 
(pable  of  advanced  work  in  both  physics  and  chemistry.  Able  stu- 
tnts  who  have  taken  a  regular  course  before  their  Senior  year  may 
jepare  for  the  advanced  placement  examinations  by  taking  the  45 
curse  for  that  subject.  In  addition,  the  45  courses  provide  an  op- 
irtunity  for  uninterrupted  work  to  the  student  who  plans  further 
sidy  in  a  particular  field. 

Basic  Concepts  of  Science  is  a  unified  science  course  offered  as 
;  alternative  to  the  basic  courses  in  a  single  science.  It  may  also 
t  elected  in  term -contained  units. 

In  general,  students  are  encouraged  to  take  a  variety  of  courses 
;d  to  acquire  a  broad  background  of  knowledge  in  the  different 
fences  rather  than  to  specialize.  For  the  student  with  special  in- 
vests, individual  projects  are  encouraged  to  the  extent  that  they 
I;  consistent  with  safety,  the  equipment  available,  and  the  capacity 
I  the  student. 

Science  10,  11  (T2),  12  (T),  13  (T),  14  (T),  and  15  (T)  are 
1  en  to  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers.  All  courses  are  open  to  stu- 
nts of  Abbot  Academy. 
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Science  10  (Abbot  Academy)  Five  prepared  class  periods.  , 
course  in  beginning  physical  science  using  a  syllabus  called  Intrc 
ductory  Physical  Science. 

Science  1 1  (T2 )  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall  and  Winte 
Fall  and  Spring,  or  Winter  and  Spring  Terms.  An  introduction  t 
physical  science  on  a  more  advanced  level  than  Science  10.  Th 
course  includes  many  of  the  basic  concepts  of  chemistry  and  physics 

Science  12  (T)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Winter  and  Sprin 
Terms.  An  elementary  couise  in  earth  science  with  emphasis  on  ge 
ology. 

Science  13  (T)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall,  Winter  ant 
Spring  Terms.  An  introduction  to  astronomy,  meteorology  and  ma] 
reading. 

Science  14  (T)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Winter  Term.  Ai 
introduction  to  the  history  of  science  through  reading  the  biographie: 
of  men  such  as  Newton,  Pasteur,  Thompson,  Lavoisier,  Rutherford 
and  others  as  time  permits.  The  work  of  these  men  are  discussed  ii 
the  context  of  the  historical  development  of  science. 

Science  15  Oceanography  (T)    Three  prepared  class  periods 

and  one  unprepared  double  laboratory  period.  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,! 
The  course  deals  with  the  biological,  chemical,  geological,  and  physi-; 
cal  aspects  of  ocean  environments.  Two  field  trips  to  localities  along 
the  eastern  shore  require  a  Sunday  each.  A  required  trip  to  the  Boston; 
Aquarium  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon.  Laboratory  work  is  designed  to: 
complement  class  discussion  and  is  partly  based  upon  samples  col- 
lected during  field  trips. 

Biology 

All  biology  courses  are  open  to  students  of  Abbot  Academy. 

Biology  30  Three  prepared  periods  and  one  double  unprepared 
laboratory  period.  The  course  stresses  the  unity  of  life,  rather  than 
the  diversity,  by  emphasizing  the  functions  common  to  all  living 
things.  It  covers,  in  plants,  animals,  and  microorganisms  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  metabolism,  including  nutrition,  gas  exchange, 
transport,  excretion,  and  homeostasis;  responsiveness  and  coordina- 
tion; reproduction,  genetics,  and  development;  the  principles  and 
history  of  evolution;  and  the  principles  of  ecology. 

The  laboratory  work  includes  training  in  the  use  of  the  compound 
and  stereoscopic  microscopes  and  other  laboratory  equipment.  It 
requires  careful  observation,  mastery  of  techniques,  and  accurate 
recording  of  results.  Several  laboratory  periods  are  set  aside  for  field 
trips  featuring  ecology  and  conservation,  and  for  work  on  individual 
projects. 

Ecology  (Abbot  Academy)  A  study  of  living  organisms  in  re- 
lation to  the  surrounding  environment.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
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le  course  investigates  both  plant  and  animal  ecology  and  man's  role 
1  the  environment.  Lectures,  discussion,  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  one 
ear  of  biology. 

Biology  45  (T2)  Four  prepared  periods  and  one  double  un- 
repared  laboratory  period.  Winter  and  Spring  Terms.  Open  to  those 
'ho  have  completed  Biology  30  with  high  grades.  In  addition  to  a 
^view  of  basic  biology,  new  material  is  presented  as  the  course  pro- 
resses.  The  combination  of  review  and  new  work  prepares  students 
)r  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  of  the  College  Entrance 
ixamination  Board.  The  course  is  limited  to  sixteen  students,  Seniors 
aving  preference. 

Animal  Behavior  (T)  Three  prepared  class  periods  and  one 
ouble  unprepared  laboratory  period.  Fall  and  Spring  Terms.  The 
ourse  familiarizes  students  with  various  aspects  of  animal  behavior, 
v  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  on  observations  in  the  field  and 
iboratory.  Regular  class  discussions  are  held  in  which  students  are 
xpected  to  contribute  information  from  their  own  observations  and 
om  available  literature.  Some  of  the  topics  which  may  be  considered 
re  territoriality,  environmental  influences  on  behavior,  age  distribu- 
on,  courtship  and  mating  patterns,  home  range  and  the  evolution 
f  behavior  patterns.  A  prior  course  in  biology  is  a  prerequisite.  The 
ourse  is  limited  to  sixteen  students,  Seniors  having  preference. 

Ecology  (T)  Three  prepared  class  periods  and  one  double  un- 
•repared  laboratory  period.  Fall  and  Spring  Terms.  An  introduction  to 
cology  with  early  emphasis  on  the  concepts  of  the  ecosystem,  energy 
ow,  material  cycling,  succession,  and  relations  within  and  between 
opulations.  These  fundamentals  are  then  applied  to  problems  of 
uman  ecology  such  as  overpopulation  and  air  and  water  pollution.  In 
he  laboratory,  relationships  in  communities  will  be  investigated.  Vari- 
ous pollutants  and  their  effects  upon  the  environment  will  also  be  tested 
or  and  studied.  A  prior  course  in  biology  is  desirable.  The  course  is 
imited  to  sixteen  students,  Seniors  having  preference. 

Chemistry 

Chemistry  20  Three  prepared  periods  and  one  unprepared, 
louble  laboratory  period.  The  course  includes  a  systematic  study 
)f  matter  and  the  changes  it  undergoes.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
easoning  involved  in  the  development  of  modern  theory  and  general 
:oncepts  rather  than  memorization  of  descriptive  chemistry.  Labor- 
itory  work  is  closely  related  to  topics  covered  in  recitation.  Pre- 
equisite:  A  good  background  in  first-year  algebra. 

Chemistry  30  Three  prepared  periods  and  one  unprepared, 
louble  laboratory  period.  The  course  is  designed  for  students  with 
he  motivation  and  ability  for  a  more  rigorous  course  than  Chemistry 
10.  As  in  that  course,  the  modern  theoretical  framework  of  chemistry 
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is  emphasized,  and  the  laboratory  work  is  closely  related  to  topics  co 
ered  in  recitation.  These  topics  are  treated  in  greater  depth  and  wi 
more  emphasis  on  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative  answers.  F 
this  reason  students  in  Chemistry  30  should  be  taking  (or  ha1 
completed)  Mathematics  30. 

Chemistry  31  Two  prepared  periods  and  two  unprepared,  doi 
ble  laboratory  periods.  The  course  is  designed  for  those  students  wr 
have  a  particular  interest  in  laboratory  work.  Material  and  depi 
of  coverage  are  very  similar  to  Chemistry  30,  but  more  time  is  spei 
in  the  laboratory,  especially  during  the  spring. 

Chemistry  40  Three  prepared  periods  for  recitation  and  tw 
unprepared,  double  laboratory  periods.  The  course  is  open  to 
limited  number  of  able  students,  by  invitation,  who  have  stron 
scholastic  records  in  mathematics  and  physics.  No  prior  course  i 
chemistry  is  expected.  It  is  essentially  the  equivalent  of  a  first-yea 
college  course,  and  prepares  students  for  the  Advanced  Placemen 
Examination  in  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  43  (T)  Three  prepared  periods  and  two  unprepared 
double  laboratory  periods.  Fall  Term.  The  course  is  designed  fo 
students  who  have  had  one  year  of  chemistry  and  desire  to  continue 
their  study,  but  is  not  intended  as  preparation  for  the  Advancec 
Placement  Examination.  The  course  involves  an  intensive  study  of  }i 
few  selected  topics  in  organic  chemistry.  Laboratory  work  include: 
technique,  synthesis,  taking  and  interpretation  of  infra-red  spectra 

Chemistry  45  (T2 )  Four  prepared  periods  and  one  unprepared 
double  laboratory  period.  Winter  and  Spring  Terms.  The  course  is 
for  students  who  have  completed  an  introductory  course  with  dis- 
tinction and  wish  to  prepare  for  the  Advanced  Placement  Examina- 
tion. 

Physics 

All  physics  courses  are  open  to  students  of  Abbot  Academy. 

The  courses  in  physics  satisfy  the  requirements  for  entrance  to 
college  and  prepare  the  student  for  further  work  in  physics  or  in  re- 
lated fields.  By  means  of  lectures,  recitations,  experimental  demon- 
strations, and  the  solution  of  numerical  problems,  the  student  learns 
not  only  the  fundamental  principles  of  physics,  but  also  the  elements 
of  the  scientific  method.  The  implications  and  effect  on  current 
thought  of  recent  advances  are  constantly  considered.  The  laboratory 
experiments  not  only  afford  training  in  manipulative  techniques  and 
illustrate  portions  of  the  text  material,  but  also  exemplify  proper 
scientific  practice.  The  use  of  the  slide  rule  is  taught  and  required. 

Physics  20  (Abbot  Academy)  Five  prepared  class  periods  or 
the  equivalent.  An  introductory  physics  course,  primarily  for  Lower 
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liddlers,  using  the  materials  developed  by  the  Physical  Science 
tudy  Committee  (PSSC). 

Physics  21  Three  prepared  class  periods  and  one  double  unpre- 
ired  laboratory  period.  An  introductory  course  designed  for  stu- 
nts who  have  had  only  one  year  of  algebra.  It  uses  the  materials 
jveloped  by  the  Harvard  Project  Physics  Group.  It  has  a  laboratory 
iriod  but  is  less  mathematically  oriented  than  Physics  25. 

Physics  25  Three  prepared  class  periods  and  one  double  unpre- 
ired  laboratory  period.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers, 
id  Seniors.  An  introductory  course  in  the  basic  concepts  of  physics 
ith  emphasis  on  relativity  and  modern  physics.  A  somewhat  less 
gorous  course  than  Physics  30,  it  is  designed  for  students  who  have 
id  only  one  year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  geometry.  Text:  Main- 
>eam  of  Physics  by  Bieser. 

Physics  30  (ABC)  Three  prepared  class  periods  and  one  double 
lprepared  laboratory  period.  Designed  for  students  with  demon- 
rated  ability  in  mathematics  and  science.  Physics  30A  is  a  pre- 
quisite  for  either  Physics  30B  and  30C.  Text:  College  Physics,  by 
iller.  Fall  Term  A  study  of  mechanics,  primarily  classical  mechan- 
5,  in  some  depth.  Mathematics  40  or  its  equivalent  taken  concur- 
ntly  would  be  helpful  to  the  student  but  it  is  not  required.  Winter 
?rm  Deals  primarily  with  wave  motions,  heat,  and  kinetic  molecular 
eory.  A  study  of  wave  motions  includes  sound  and  geometric  and 
lysical  optics.  Spring  Term  Includes  electricity,  magnetism,  elec- 
:mics,  atomic  and  nuclear  physics. 

Physics  40  Four  prepared  class  periods  and  one  unprepared 
mble  laboratory  period.  An  honors  course  open,  upon  invitation  of 
e  department,  to  a  small  group  of  students  who  are  concurrently 
king  calculus  and  who  have  not  previously  studied  elementary 
wsics.  A  previous  course  in  chemistry,  though  not  required,  is 
Ivisable.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work  will  be  planned 

prepare  students  to  pass  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in 
lysics  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Physics  45  (T2)  Three  prepared  class  periods  and  one  unpre- 
ired  double  laboratory  period  per  week.  Winter  and  Spring  Terms, 
pen  to  students  who  have  completed  a  year  of  physics  and  who  have 
ken,  or  who  will  take  concurrently,  a  course  in  calculus.  The  Win- 
r  Term  course  is  essentially  a  course  in  modern  physics.  Part  of 
e  Spring  Term  is  used  in  reviewing  for  the  advanced  placement  ex- 
nination,  the  final  portion  of  the  Spring  Term  is  devoted  to  project 
3rk.  Some  advanced  laboratory  work  is  done  during  the  Winter 
irm. 

Electronics  (T)  Three  prepared  class  periods  and  one  unpre- 
ired  double  laboratory  period.  Spring  Term.  For  those  students 
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interested  in  electronics  who  do  not  have  room  for  a  major  con 
in  physics  in  their  course  program.  It  covers  basic  electricity  s  i 
magnetism,  circuitry,  diodes,  triodes,  transistors,  alternating  curn 
and  whatever  else  time  will  allow. 

Special  Science  Courses 

Introductory  Anthropology  (M)  Two  prepared  class  pe 
ods.  An  elective  offered  by  the  R.  S.  Peabody  Foundation.  Lectu 
and  class  discussion  are  accompanied  by  visual  aids  to  analyze  ma 
anthropological  problems.  The  first  part  of  the  course  stresses  1 
biological  evolution  of  man  and  description  of  modern  races  a 
racial  problems.  The  second  part  reviews  the  causes  and  charac 
of  the  development  of  man's  culture  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
the  threshold  of  civilization.  The  final  part  emphasizes  social  instil 
tions  among  primitive  peoples  and  problems  of  social  change. 

Basic  Concepts  of  Science  (ABC)  Three  prepared  periods  a 
one  double  unprepared  laboratory  period.  The  course  presents 
coverage  of  the  basic  concepts  of  physics  (Fall),  biology  (Winte 
and  chemistry  (Spring),  that  are  an  essential  part  of  the  laymar 
understanding  of  science  today.  Basic  Concepts  of  Science  is  d 
signed  for  the  student  who  plans  to  take  only  one  laboratory  scien 
while  at  Phillips  Academy.  Open  to  Seniors  and  Upper  Middle 
who  have  not  already  completed  a  laboratory  science  course.  Ho\ 
ever,  the  course  may  be  taken  as  a  term-contained  unit  for  those  wl 
would  like  an  abbreviated  introduction  to  any  of  the  basic  sciences 

Geology  (T)  Three  prepared  class  periods  and  one  double  ui 
prepared  laboratory  period.  Spring  Term.  The  course  prepares  sh 
dents  to  interpret  natural  environments  and  to  evaluate  the  physic 
and  chemical  processes  acting  in  our  own.  Field  trips  to  local  site 
Prerequisites:  successful  completion  of  or  current  enrollment  in 
30-level  mathematics  course  and  a  laboratory  course  in  science. 

Science  Honors  30  and  40  Five  prepared  class  periods  or  tb 
equivalent.  A  two-year  sequence,  open,  upon  invitation  of  the  iff 
structor,  to  a  small  group  of  Upper  Middlers  who  will  complete 
year  of  analytic  geometry  and  the  calculus  before  graduation  an 
who  show  promise  of  unusual  capacity  in  science  and  mathematics 
The  subject  matter  includes  chemistry  and  physics,  both  of  ther 
carried  well  beyond  the  elementary  level  in  text  and  laboratory  work 
It  is  expected  that  the  ablest  students  in  the  sequence  will  be  pre 
pared  to  pass  both  the  physics  and  chemistry  Advanced  Placemen 
Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Science  Honors  30  fills  the  diploma  requirement  in  laboratory  sci 
ence  for  students  who  find  it  inadvisable  for  any  reason  to  continut 
to  Science  Honors  40. 
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THE  THEATRE 


Both  courses  are  open  to  Abbot  Academy  students. 

Theatrical  Production  Sequence  (ABC)  Four  prepared  class 
pods.  Fall  Term  Principles  of  Directing  Dedicated  to  the 
i.  a  that  the  director's  job  is  the  most  complex  in  theatre,  the  course 
i  iesigned  for  students  who  have  had  at  least  some  acting  experience 
a  i  who  wish  to  study  the  art  of  directing.  Class  members  experiment 
vh  manageable  scenes  and  plays,  which  they  direct;  they  examine 
trjks  on  the  subject  (such  as  John  FernakTs  Sense  of  Direction) 
ai  play  scripts,  and  various  styles  of  direction,  interpretations 
o  scenes,  and  types  of  drama  from  classical  and  contemporary  peri- 

j.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  responsibility  of  the  director  to  his 
aors  and  his  audience.  Requires  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
\nter  Term  Scene  Design  and  Stage  Lighting  A  study  of  the 
a  and  artistry  of  the  backstage  crafts  and  technologies  from  the 
"fcriaktoi"  of  Greece  to  the  computerized  "cafetorium"  of  today. 
Trough  a  combination  of  theoretical  discussion  of  plays,  applied 
notice  on  the  main  stage  and  in  the  drama  lab,  and  a  study  of 
F  ker  and  Smith's  definitive  text,  the  student  gains  a  broader  un- 
ci standing  of  set  designs,  scene  lighting  and  construction,  stage 
r^ing,  and  lighting  instruments.  Practical  design  problems  are 
S'ved  by  the  class  in  connection  with  productions  mounted  during 
tl  term.  No  previous  experience  is  necessary.  Spring  Term  Princi- 
pes  of  Acting  A  theoretical  and  practical  consideration  of  vari- 
ot  acting  styles,  both  classical  and  contemporary.  Through  the  use 

acting  exercises,  theatre  games,  improvisation,  but  with  emphasis 
o  scene  work  from  specific  plays,  the  student  moves  toward  a  greater 
u  demanding  of  the  actor's  task  and  responsibility  on  stage.  The 
is  open  to  beginners  and  experienced  actors  alike. 

Plays  in  Production  Three  prepared  class  periods  and  one 
2  hour  unprepared  workshop  session.  The  problems  of  mounting 
a/  play  are  vast;  the  course  examines  and  solves  those  problems 
Dpg  both  classical  and  modern  plays.  The  class  studies  plays  in 
d  ail  and  depth  in  order  to  see  how  they  might  be  acted  and  staged, 
: -inning  with  script  analysis  and  ending  with  the  staging  of  scenes, 
>ps,  design,  construction.  Some  possible  texts  and  playwrights: 
te  Crucible,  Winter  set,  Look  Back  in  Anger,  Street  Scene,  The 
bser,  Shaw,  Brecht,  Aristophanes,  Ionesco,  Shakespeare,  Storey. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  COURSES 

Contemporary  Communications  (T2)    Four  prepared  class 
iods.  Fall  and  Winter  Terms.  Open  to  students  of  Abbot  Academy. 
Ie  course  examines  some  of  the  bases  of  communication  between 
ad  among  people.  Material  includes  fiction,  non-fiction,  poetry, 
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drama,  motion  pictures,  music,  and  the  visual  arts.  The  course  c . 
centrates  on  individual  and  small-group  projects.  Prerequisites:  5 . 
cessful  completion  of  a  course  in  art  or  music,  and  a  concurrent  cc  - 
mitment  to  an  additional  communicative  endeavor  in  creative  w 
ing,  in  art,  in  music,  in  drama,  or  in  some  independent  work  1 
mathematics  or  physical  science.  Acceptance  into  the  course  will  ; 
based  on  written  application  and  personal  interview. 

Contemporary  Communications  (T)    Four  prepared  cl ; 
periods.  Spring  Term.  Similar  in  content  and  prerequisites  to 
course  given  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  but  will  engage  in  la 
group  projects  aimed  at  public  presentation. 

Perception  and  Expression  Four  prepared  and  one  unprepai 
class  periods.  The  course  combines  the  work  in  literature  and  co 
position  usually  done  in  ninth  grade  English  with  an  exploration 
other  media. 

The  course  exposes  the  students  to  various  media  and  invoh 
them  in  producing  or  performing  in  several.  After  an  initial  mul 
media  exercise,  a  demonstration  using  tape,  slides,  film,  and  li 
actors,  the  students  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  visual  media,  wor 
ing  with  two-dimensional  design  techniques  and  photography:  t 
aural,  working  with  the  tape  recorder  as  a  means  to  collect  ai 
structure  sound;  the  kinesthetic,  in  such  areas  as  sports,  drama,  ai 
dance;  and  the  verbal.  The  course  examines  metaphor  and  symb 
and  the  principles  of  selecting,  ordering,  and  abstraction  common 
all  media:  duality,  rhythm,  balance,  and  harmony.  It  emphasizes  tb 
processes  of  intuition,  discovery,  and  invention,  placing  great  weig 
on  involvement  and  performance;  many  of  the  exercises  take  pla< 
in  the  studios. 

Studio  Mathematics  (M)  One  double  unprepared  period  ( 
studio  art  in  conjunction  with  Mathematics  20.  Open  to  studen 
who  have  completed  Perception  and  Expression,  and  have  the  recoil 
mendation  of  their  mathematics  instructor.  The  course  explores  prot 
lems  of  design  and  structure  from  the  point  of  view  of  artist  an 
mathematician. 

Sex  in  American  Culture  Today  (T)  Fall,  Winter,  and  Sprin 
Terms.  An  examination  of  the  issues  and  problems  posed  by  a  societ 
that  is  "sex-centric"  and  sex-rejecting  at  the  same  time.  The  cours 
begins  with  a  study  of  modern  sexual  customs  in  historical  perspec 
tive.  It  then  examines  specific  areas  of  concern:  "Sex-ploitation"  ii 
advertising  and  the  mass  media;  sex  in  literature,  art,  and  film;  se: 
and  the  law;  life  styles — establishment  vs.  underground  vs.  third 
world.  Other  topics  of  interest  or  concern  as  suggested  by  the  parti 
cipants.  Probable  major  text:  Human  Sexual  Behavior  and  Sex  Edu 
cation:  Perspectives  and  Problems. 
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APPLICATION  PROCEDURE 

The  closing  date  for  receiving  applications  is  normally  Feb- 
iary  1  (except  for  postgraduates).  Strong  priority  is  given  to 
nse  candidates  who  complete  the  full  admissions  procedure 
I  January  15. 


1   Submit  the  accompanying  preliminary  application  card  and 
$10.00  fee. 

Time:  When  the  decision  to  apply  is  made. 

The  non-returnable  $10.00  fee,  payable  to  the  Trustees 
of  Phillips  Academy,  is  required  unless  specifically  waived 
by  the  Admissions  Office. 

1   Have  a  personal  interview. 

Time:  Normally  well  before  January  15  of  the  year  of  pro- 
posed admission. 

An  interview  is  required  of  all  applicants.  A  visit  to  the 
Academy  is  highly  desirable  as  it  gives  the  candidate  a 
chance  to  have  his  questions  answered  and  to  see  the  school 
for  himself. 

If  a  candidate  cannot  arrange  such  a  visit,  he  or  his  fam- 
ily should  make  an  appointment  with  a  nearby  Alumni  Ad- 
missions Committee  member  (see  listing  on  pages  81-87). 
An  appointment  with  the  alumnus  should  be  made  directly 
with  the  man  himself,  not  through  the  Academy  office. 

All  appointments  at  the  Academy  should  be  made  in 
advance,  preferably  by  telephone.  Calls  to  arrange  appoint- 
ments should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Director  of 
Admissions.  Telephone  617:475-3400.  Office  hours:  Mon- 
day through  Friday  9:00-5:00,  Saturday  9:00-12:00.  The 
Admissions  Office  does  not  usually  schedule  interviews  on 
Saturday  during  Academy  vacations. 


II  Return  the  Final  Application  forms. 

Time:  All  forms  are  normally  mailed  in  mid-November  to 
candidates  who  have  completed  Step  1  for  admission  the 
following  fall.  They  should  all  be  returned  within  three 
weeks  of  receipt.  (Late  applicants  should  see  that  they  are 
returned  immediately.) 

1;  Take  the  Secondary  School  Admission  Test. 
Time:  January  20,  1973. 


The  Four  Steps  for  Application 
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The  Secondary  School  Admission  Test  is  required  of  cl 
except  Senior  and  Postgraduate  candidates.  It  is  particular 
important  to  take  the  January  administration  of  the  te 
even  though  the  candidate  has  taken  it  previously.  It  w 
be  given  on  that  day  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  i 
centers  throughout  the  United  States  and  many  foreig 
countries.  The  January  test  is  required  of  all  candidal 
who  initiate  application  in  time  to  register  for  it. 

The  test  will  also  be  given  on  March  10  and  May  12,  bi 
it  is  unlikely  that  room  will  be  available  for  boys  who  tak 
it  later  than  March.  The  May  test  is  recommended  as  a  tri; 
run  for  1 974  candidates. 

A  Bulletin  of  Information  for  Candidates,  published  b 
the  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  N.J.  0854( 
will  be  sent  to  all  1973  candidates  who  have  filed  the  Pre 
liminary  Application  card. 

Senior  Class  Candidates 

Instead  of  the  Secondary  School  Admission  Test,  Senior  am 
Postgraduate  candidates  must  take  the  Preliminary  Scholasti 
Aptitude  Test  or  the  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tesl 
They  must  request  the  College  Board  in  writing  after  the  tes 
date  to  send  Phillips  Academy  the  result  of  all  Board  tests  taken 
A  check  or  money  order  for  $2.00  must  accompany  the  request 

The  limited  number  of  well  qualified  Postgraduates  admittec 
each  year  are  treated  as  full-fledged  members  of  the  Senior  Clas 
and  are  eligible  for  all  school  activities  and  teams.  Because  o 
their  academic  credit  position,  they  frequently  have  the  oppor 
tunity  to  exercise  maximum  flexibility  in  course  selection. 

Acceptance  Dates 

Candidates  for  1973  may  expect  notification  of  action  as  soor 
as  possible  after  March  10  and  certainly  before  April  10,  wher 
parents  will  normally  be  required  to  confirm  admission  by  $10( 
deposit  or  otherwise.  For  1973  the  Academy  will  not  participate 
in  any  plan  involving  early  decision. 

It  should  be  understood  that  admission  is  contingent  upor 
maintenance  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  academic  and  genera 
record  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
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ALUMNI   ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

(Arranged  alphabetically  by  state.  Foreign  countries  at  end  of  listing) 

A  personal  interview  is  required  of  all  candidates.  Whenever  possible, 
is  highly  desirable  that  candidates  come  to  Andover  for  a  personal  in- 
rview  with  the  Director  of  Admissions,  the  Admissions  Officer,  or  one 

the  Interviewing  Officers.  Candidates  unable  to  visit  Andover  may 
emselves  arrange  an  interview  at  a  mutually  convenient  time  with  one 
.  the  Alumni  Admissions  Committee  members  listed  below.  A  definite 
jpointment  for  an  interview,  whether  in  Andover  or  elsewhere,  should  be 
ranged  in  advance.  Candidates  who  would  find  it  a  real  hardship  to  get 

any  of  the  centers  listed  should  communicate  with  the  Admissions 
Sice  about  the  possibility  of  seeing  a  representative  not  listed  below. 


LABAMA 

Birmingham 
Robert  B.  Donworth,  Jr.  '42 
1500  Brown  Marx  Bldg. 

Montgomery 
Peter  C.  Mohr  '54 
2739  Colonial  Drive 

LASKA 

Anchorage 
John  K.  Brubaker  '55 
2110  Otter  Street 
Juneau 
Peter  B.  Eakland 
P.O.  Box  3-5000 
Cadmus  Z.  Gordon,  Jr.  '16 
Box  1153 

KIZONA 

Tucson 
James  R.  Adriance  '28 

3806  Calle  Cortez 
Keith  S.  Brown  '31 

3200  North  Swan  Road 
John  S.  Greenway  *42 

1634  North  Olsen  Avenue 

RKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Mose  Smith,  III,  M.D.  '48 
5324  West  Markham  Street 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley 
Samuel  Dysart,  Jr.  '46 
Dymo  Industries,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1030 


Beverly  Hills 

Thompson  K.  Vodrey  '52 
1529  Gilcrest  Drive 
Davis 

Donald  M.  Reynolds  '38 
Department  of  Bacteriology 
University  of  California 

La  Jolla 
William  S.  Creighton  '39 
2600  Torrey  Pines  Road 

Los  Angeles 

Walter  L.  Farley,  Jr.  '28 

12300  1st  Helena  Drive 
Raymond  F.  Norton  '47 

3416  Manning  Ave.,  #1807 

Marysville 

Harold  S.  Edwards  '28 
770  Ramirez  Road 
Palo  Alto 

Henry  E.  Riggs  '53 

634  Lowell  Avenue 
Donald  A.  Way  '63 
P.O.  Box  338 

Pasadena 

Russell  M.  Decker  '56 

1445  Linda  Ridge  Road 
John  E.  Kidde  '64 
294  California  Terrace 

Riverside 

Peter  C.  Parsons  '55 

Riverside  County  Publishing 
Co. 

4745  Hiers  Avenue 

Ross 

H.  Leonard  Richardson  '45 
The  Katherine  Branson  School 
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San  Francisco 
Alan  L.  Fox  '60 

3300  Crocker  Plaza 
Ivan  B.  Higgins,  Jr.,  M.D.  '62 

878  Dolores  Street,  #2 
John  G.  Montgomery  '58 

2200  Sacramento  Street 

Apt.  #1105 
William  W.  Sterling  '57 

Heller,  Ehrman,  White 
McAuliffe 

44  Montgomery  Street 

Santa  Barbara 

Mancel  T.  Clark  '28 
605  San  Ysidro  Road 

COLORADO 

Aspen 
John  P.  McBride  '56 
P.O.  Box  1940 

Denver 
William  D.  Lynch  '38 

P.O.  Box  599 
David  C.  Wilhelm  '38 

Wilhelm  Foods,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  16086 

5590  High  Street 
Englewood 
John  F.  Malo  '40 

4975  South  University  Blvd. 

CONNECTICUT 

Greenwich 
Gerard  E.  Jones  '55 
Kenilworth  Terrace 

DELAWARE 

Greenville 
Allen  M.  Daley  '43 
9  Winding  Way 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

George  W.  Beatty  '50 
Lee,  Toomey  &  Kent 
1200  18th  Street,  N.W. 

Lawrence  C.  Dalley,  Jr.  '45 
Securities  Dealers  Ins.  Corp. 
888  17th  Street,  N.W. 

Peregrine  White  '29 

National  Academy  of  Sciences 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  N.W. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 
Laurence  F.  Lee,  Jr.  '40 
Peninsular  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Arthur  W.  Milam  '45 
Milam,  Martin  &  Ade 
1700  Barnett  Building 
Miami 

David  J.  Williams,  II  '38 
13955  S.W.  82nd  Avenue 
Naples 

Bernard  L.  Boyle  '27 

480  7th  Avenue  North 
Robert  W.  Hattemer  '49 
410  Ninth  Avenue  South 
North  Miami 

James  E.  Hinish  '56 
2225  Broad  Causeway 
Sarasota 

Parker  C.  Banzhaf  '38 
3435  Sea  Grape  Drive 

Winter  Haven 
Richard  C.  Cheney  '48 

American  International  Bank 
Andrew  P.  Ireland  '48 

Barnett  Bank  of  Winter  Haven, 

N.A. 
P.O.  Box  820 

GEORGIA 

A  tlanta 

Herbert  R.  Elsas  '28 
3100  First  National  Bank 
Tower 
Frank  F.  Ford  '32 
Bus.— P.O.  Box  19652 
Home — 2817  Habersham  Rd., 
N.W. 

HAWAII 

Honolulu 
Thomas  L.  Stirling  '62 
c/o  Ashford  &  Wriston 
235  Queen  Street 

IDAHO 

Boise 

Richard  W.  Hirst  '28 
Intermountain  Gas  Co. 
P.O.  Box  7608 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

Gardner  Brown  '24 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 

30  West  Monroe  Street 
Peter  G.  Pappas  '63 

877  West  Lill  Ave.,  Apt.  D-4 
John  Watzek,  Jr.  '10 

80  East  Jackson  Blvd. 
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' or th  field 

W.  Newton  Burdick,  Jr.  '35 

217  Dickens  Road 
eoria 

John  F.  Dolan  '58 

1125  First  National  Bank 
Building 
eoria  Heights 

Robert  T.  Stevenson,  Jr.  '53 

4849  Grand  View  Drive 
ock  Island 

George  T.  French  '29 
1230  36th  Avenue 

DIANA 

vansville 

Reginald  B.  Collier  '45 

7300  Newburgh  Road 
dianapolis 

C.  Perry  Griffith  '45 
499  Forest  Boulevard 

KNSAS 

wvmee  Mission 
Stephen  W  Harris  '38 
5715  Windsor  Drive 

KVTUCKY 

nchorage 

Samuel  S.  Caldwell,  Jr.  '29 

1604  Lincoln  Lane 
juisville 

H.  Hewett  Brown  '55 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

304  West  Liberty 
-ospect 

Alexander  C.  Browne  '60 
7839  Wolf  Den  Branch  Road 

LIJISIANA 

ew  Orleans 

Marshall  L.  Posey,  Jr.  '55 

5501  Cherlyn  Drive 
xreveport 

Donald  A.  Raymond,  Jr.  '32 
P.O.  Box  800 

MRYLAND 

nnapolis 

H.  Richard  Duden  '43 

Perry  Farms 

49  Maryland  Ave. 
altimore 

Gardner  W.  Smith,  M.D.  '49 
Department  of  Surgery 
Baltimore  City  Hospitals 
4940  Eastern  Avenue 


Chevy  Chase 

Frederic  C.  Thomas  '46 
3512  Cummings  Lane 

MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor 

Paul  N.  Anderson  '41 
1722  Shadford  Road 

Birmingham 

Frederick  G.  Bahr  '47 
540  Benvyn  Street 

Bloom  fie  Id  Hills 

Gilbert  R.  Bamford  '58 
4020  Orchid  Hill  Drive 
Detroit 

William  D.  Dahling  '46 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
535  Griswold  Street 
James  N.  Candler,  Jr.  '60 
800  First  National  Building 

St.  Clair 

George  H.  Hunt,  Jr.  '37 
904  North  Riverside 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth 

Oliver  M.  Houx  '57 
2731  East  First  Street 
Rochester 

Dr.  Douglas  B.  McGill  '47 
200  First  Street 

Wayzata 
Thomas  M.  Crosby,  Jr.  '56 

Route  5,  Box  656 
J.  Kimball  Whitney  '46 

559  Harrington  Road 

MISSISSIPPI 

Lumberton 

Michael  R.  Eubanks  '58 
P.O.  Box  527 

MISSOURI 

Columbia 

George  C.  Miller  '35 

600  South  Greenwood 
David  B.  Rogers  '59 
2406  Ridgefield  Road 
Jefferson  City 

Benner  C.  Turner  '23 
411  Hickory  Street 

Joplin 

Lawrence  S.  Crispell,  M.D.  '38 
Sixth  and  Pearl 
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St.  Joseph 

Robert  A.  Brown,  Jr.  '49 

Brown,  Douglas  &  Brown 

510  A  Francis  Street 
F.  Gregg  Thompson,  Jr.,  M.D. 
'47 

902  Edmond  Street 

St.  Louis 

Jeremy  T.  Johnstone  '48 

14  Exmoor  Drive 
John  Shepley  '42 

503  Locust  Street 
Eugene  F.  Williams  '42 

701  Barnes  Road 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha 
Philip  S.  Kemp  '43 

740  North  Happy  Hollow 

NEVADA 

Deeth 

William  B.  Wright,  Jr.  '50 
Mary's  River  Ranch 

Las  Vegas 

Dr.  William  B.  A.  Bentley  '42 
3104  Sonia  Drive 

Reno 

Robert  S.  Kimball,  III  '51 
P.O.  Box  3117 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Dover 

Rev.  L.  Arthur  Domingue  '58 
80  Silver  Street 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Providence 
Carey  Orr  Cook  '61 
90  Walnut  Street 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque 

John  P.  Eastham  '45 

Rodey,  Dickason,  Sloan,  Akin 
&  Robb 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  W. 
Gregory  H.  Illanes,  Jr.  '38 

Quinn  &  Co. 

200  2nd  Street 
George  F.  Peters  '62 

906  11th  Street  N.W. 
Santa  Fe 
Thomas  W.  Mayer  '61 

Box  851 


NEW  YORK 

Amsterdam 

Leon  H.  Young  '20 
22  Summit  Avenue 
Buffalo 

Dr.  Walter  F.  Stafford, 

'38 

24  Tudor  PI. 

John  N.  Walsh,  Jr.  '39 

25  St.  Catherines  Court 

Geneseo 
John  P.  Linfoot  '58 

62  Main  Street 
Jon  H.  Porter  '58 

4  Oak  Street 

New  York 

Bromwell  Ault  '18 

980  Fifth  Avenue 
Peter  M.  Capra  '53 

118  East  93rd  Street 
Nathaniel  M.  Cartmell,  Ji 
'42 

Popular  Science  Publishing  ( 

355  Lexington  Avenue 
William  D.  Hart  '36 

Whitman  &  Ransom 

522  Fifth  Avenue 
Sven  E.  Hsia  '59 

35  East  85th  Street 
Thomas  C.  Israel  '62 

300  East  71st  Street 
David  D.  Jones  '37 

315  West  End  Avenue 
John  D.  Lynch  '46 

J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. 

65  Broadway 
Thomas  L.  Perkins  '24 

Perkins,  Daniels  &  McCormai 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

Oyster  Bay 
James  C.  Miller,  II  '50 
211  Sunset  Road 

Rochester 

Bruce  B.  Bates  '49 
87  Grosvenor  Road 

Samuel  P.  Connor,  Jr.  '24 
Amsden-Connor-Mitchell,  Inc 
146  Broad  Street  West 

Barry  C.  Phelps  '49 
B.  C.  Phelps  &  Company 
160  Allen's  Creek  Road 

Syracuse 

David  H.  Northrup  '32 

106  Wendell  Terrace 
Andrew  E.  Tuck,  III  '52 
512  Dewitt  Street 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

Chapel  Hill 
Robert  F.  Kepner  '59 

500  Tinkerbell  Road 
Douglas  W.  Torrington  '63 

38  Stateside  Drive 

Charlotte 
E.  Osborne  Ayscue  '51 
Helms,  Mullis  &  Johnston 
800  North  Carolina  National 
Bank  Building 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo 

Thomas  L.  Powers  '20 
1617  7th  Street  South 

OHIO 

Chagrin  Falls 
Edward  T.  Bartlett,  III  '56 
6000  Nob  Hill  Drive,  Apt.  219 

Cincinnati 
Rt.  Rev.  Henry  W.  Hobson  '10 

405  Albion  Street,  Glendale 
Wilford  L.  Romney  '19 

2401  Ingleside  Ave.,  Apt.  11E 

Cleveland  Heights 
Edward  D.  Yost  '47 
3137  Fairfax  Road 

Columbus 
Gaylord  E.  Smith  '57 
1893  Coventry  Road 
Granville 
George  W.  Chessman  '37 
210  Briarwood  Road 

OKLAHOMA 

Bartlesville 
Carl  M.  Elkan  '35 
3501  Woodlawn  Road 
Tulsa 

Henry  C.  Williams  '38 
5159  East  31st  Street 

OREGON 

Portland 

Broughton  H.  Bishop  '45 
Pendleton  Woolen  Mills 
218  S.W.  Jefferson  St. 

Frederick  J.  Kingery,  M.D.  '45 
2250  N.W.  Flanders  St. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown 
Charles  D.  Snelling  '49 
2949  Greenleaf  Street 


Bridgeville 
John  M.  Phillips,  Jr.  '30 
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U    Duprev,  Mario,  Jr. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
TJ    Durbin,  Richard  Louis,  Jr. 

Princeton,  NJ. 
S     Durfee,  William  Keith 

South  Hadley,  Mass. 


Edge,  David 

Washington,  D.C. 
Effinger,  Thomas  Nelson 

Evansville,  Ind. 
Efrager,  Mark  Edward 

Shaftsbury,  Vt. 
Ehrlich,  Kenneth  Frederic 

Newton,  Mass. 
Eisenbeiss,  Christian  R.  H. 

2  Hamburg  52,  Germany 


J     Eldrenkamp,  Paul  Howard 

Britt,  Iowa 
L     Elias,  Philip  Latif 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 
L     Ellis,  Steven  Michael 

Andover,  Mass. 
S     Epstein,  David  Frederick 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Fawcett,  Ian  Thomas 

Oakville,  Ontario,  Canada 
Feldman,  Randolph  Robert 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Fernberger,  Peter  Baldwin 

Weston,  Mass. 
Ferris,  Christopher  Curtis 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Finley,  Michael  Gardner 

Norwalk,  Conn. 
Finney,  Stephen  Howard 

Fletcher,  N.C. 
Fishelson,  David  Joseph 

Wooster,  Ohio 
Fisher,  Clinton  Branch 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Fisher,  Herbert  Lawson 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
Flaherty,  Morgan  Francis,  Jr. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Flanagan,  Thomas  Joseph 

Tewksbury,  Mass. 
Fleischmann,  Thomas  Cottrell 

Amherst,  Mass. 
Fleming,  Bruce  McClung 

Wmterthur,  Del. 
Fleming,  Michael  Adekayejo  A. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Fleming,  Thomas  Francis 

Brookline,  Mass. 


J     Fletcher,  Phillip  Douglas 

New  York,  N.Y. 
S     Fletcher,  Thomas  Mark 

Binghamton,  N.Y. 
J     Flynn,  Harrison  Francis 

Studio  City,  Calif. 
L     Fogle,  Adrian 

New  York,  N.Y. 
L     Ford,  Robert  William 

Omaha,  Neb. 
S     Forster,  Thomas  Baldwin 

Washington,  D.C. 
S     Forystek,  Wesley  Paul 

No.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
U    Foster,  George  Robert,  Jr. 

Clarksdale,  Miss. 
U    Fox,  Michael  Peter 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 
L     Foxwell,  Charles  Walden 

Hinsdale,  III. 
L     Fraker,  Christopher  Porter 

Nantucket,  Mass. 
J     Francis,  Thomas  Briggs 

San  Marino,  Calif. 
S     Frazier,  Thurston  Edward,  Jr. 

Charlotte,  N.C. 
L     Friedenberg,  John  Edward  Rowan 

Kernersville,  N.C. 
J     Fuller,  Charles  Pelham  G.,  n 

Washington,  D.C. 


G 


U    Gabriel,  Bertram,  III 

Chappaqua,  N.Y. 
L     Galbiati,  Charles  Edward 

Andover,  Mass. 
S     Galbiati,  Louis  Joseph,  III 

Andover,  Mass. 
L     Gannon,  Christopher  Richard 

Andover,  Mass. 
J     Garry,  Bert  James 

Beverly,  Mass. 
L     Gass,  Glenn  Clinton 

Greencastle,  Ind. 
J     Gavin,  Colin  Gene 

Sacramento,  Calif. 
U    Gaynor,  Lawrence  Dod 

Larchmont,  N.Y. 
J     Geier,  Bradley  Alden 

Moraga,  Calif. 
U    Geisterfer,  Geert  Jan 

Mexico  City,  D.F.,  Mexico 
U    Geoghegan,  John  Terence 

Shrewsbury,  Mass. 
S     Getty s,  James 

Louisville,  Ky. 
U    Gifford,  William  Henry,  Jr. 

Glen  Head,  L.I.,  N.Y. 
S     Gilbert,  Peter  Addley 

Barrington,  III. 
S     Gillespie,  Mark  Frederick 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 
U    Gillespie,  Thaddeus  Reamy 

Concord,  Mass. 


S     Gillogly,  Scott  Dale 

E.  Aurora,  N.Y. 
L     Gleason,  Stephen  Charles 

Br  an  ford,  Conn. 
J     Goclowski,  Michael  John 

Andover,  Mass. 
J     Goldberg,  Steven  Bernard 

Jamaica,  N.Y. 
U    Gomez,  Michael  Thomas 

Belvedere,  Calif. 
L     Gonzalez,  Eduardo  J. 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
U    Googer,  Gregory  A. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
J     Gordon,  Lawrence  Miller 

Lincoln,  Mass. 
L     Gordon,  Lewis  Owen 

Brockton,  Mass. 
U    Gordon,  Paul  Arthur 

Brockton,  Mass. 
U    Gordon,  Reginald 

East  Orange,  N.J. 
L     Gordon,  Richard  Kinton,  Jr. 

Andover,  Mass. 
J     Goyer,  John  Henry 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
U    Graff,  Thomas  Duncan 

Indiana,  Pa. 
S     Graham,  Russell  Dale 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
U    Graichen,  Dana  Fred 

Methuen,  Mass. 
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Gray,  John  Winterbothan 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Greeff,  David  Chapin 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Greeff,  Douglas  Haven 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Green,  Richard  Steven 

Manchester,  N.H. 
Greene,  Bruce  William 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Hackett,  James  Edward,  Jr. 

Cranston,  R.I. 
Hadley,  Nicholas  John 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Hall,  James  Reginald 

Richmond,  Va. 
Hall,  Richard  Elliott 

Carmel,  Calif. 
Hall,  Timothy  Andrew 

McLean,  Va. 
Halley,  Michael  Rudolph 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Ham,  John  Taylor 

Providence,  R.I. 
Hamilton,  William  Garnett,  Jr, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Hammar,  Mark  Eugene 

Andover,  Mass. 
Hammer,  Gregory  Benson 

Highland  Park,  III. 
Hammond,  Matthew  Charles 

Andover,  Mass. 
Haney,  Christopher  Jerome 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hardenbergh,  Evan  Scott 

Fairfield,  Conn. 
Harding,  Stephen  Burkley 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Harig,  Karl  Gold,  III 

Andover,  Mass. 
Harris,  Crafford  Arrington 

Blacksburg,  Va. 
Harshman,  Edward  Jay 

Englewood,  N.J. 
Hart,  Bradford  Downey 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Hart,  Wiliam  Dickinson,  III 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Hatton,  Gregory  Macauley 

Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
Hatton,  Julian  Burroughs,  III 

Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
Haugen,  Paul  David 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Hayden,  Donald  Joseph,  Jr. 

Evansville,  Ind. 
Hayes,  Edward  Barbour 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Hearey,  Clement  James 

Oaklyn,  NJ. 
Hee,  Cheuk  Koon 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Heflin,  John  James,  III 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


L     Greene,  Mervyn  Al 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
J      Greer,  Edward  Cooper 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
J      Griffin,  Thomas  McLean 

Salem,  Mass. 
U    Gross,  Randolph  Dean 

Andover,  Mass. 
J      Grosz,  Michael  Oliver 

Dachsberg  14,  Berlin,  Germany 


H 

S     Heidrich,  William  Pindell 

Peoria,  III. 
J     Heller,  Edward  Brian 

Beachwood,  Ohio 
S     Heller,  Mark  Jeffry 

Johnstown,  Pa. 
L     Henderson,  Irvin  Maurice 

Henderson,  N.C. 
L     Herbert,  John  Kingston,  III 

Darien,  Conn, 
i     Hersh,  Richard  Golden 

Peekskill,  N.Y. 
U    Herwitz,  Daniel  Alan 

Worcester,  Mass. 
L     Herwitz,  Thomas  Robert 

Worcester,  Mass. 
S     Herzeca,  Christian  Stephen 

Babylon,  N.Y. 
S     Hess,  John  Barnett 

New  York,  N.Y. 
S     Hetzler,  Peter  Theodore 

Rumson,  N.J. 
S     Hewett,  George  Anthony 

Morristown,  N.J. 
S     Heywood,  Charles  Walker 

Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 
U    Hilboldt,  James  Sonnemann,  Jr. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
L     Hilder,  David  Bruce 

Andover,  Mass. 
S     Hinckley,  Robert  Griswold 

Lexington,  Mass. 
U    Hines,  John  Lawrence,  Jr. 

Winnetka,  III. 
S     Hinman,  Douglas  Edward 

Andover,  Mass. 
S     Hirschler,  Charles 

New  York,  N.Y. 
L     Ho,  Steven  Theodore 

New  York,  N.Y, 
L     Hobson,  Anthonv  Woodford 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
S     Hoch,  Steven  George 

Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
S     Hoffman,  William  John,  III 

Hong  Kong,  B.C.C. 
U    Home,  Fredrick  Carlton 

Boston,  Ga. 
U    House,  Seymour  Baker 

Payson,  III. 
U    Howard,  Jeffrey  Exton 

Washington,  D.C. 
S     Howes,  Lewis  Verlie 

Calgary  9,  Alb.,  Canada 
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S     Hsieh,  David  Arthur 

White  Plains,  N.Y. 
L     Huang,  William  Yumin 

Houston,  Tex. 
U    Huber,  Michael  Stone 

Locust,  NJ. 
U    Huebler,  Dome 

Bradford,  Mass. 


L     Ingram,  Charles  Mark 

Tucson,  Ariz. 
U    Ingram,  John 

New  York,  N.Y. 
U    Irani,  Bahram 

Abadan,  South  Iran 


U    Jackson,  James  Edward 

Brookline,  Mass. 
L     James,  Bernard  Michael 

Methuen,  Mass. 
S     Jatoi,  Imdadali 

Houston,  Tex. 
U    Jewkes,  Alan  James 

State  College,  Pa. 
L     Johnson,  Charles  Endler 

New  Vernon,  N.J. 
S     Johnson,  James  David 

Barrington,  R.I. 
J     Johnson,  Livingston 

Princeton,  N.J. 
U    Johnson,  Mark  Carter 

Andover,  Mass. 


L     Kaiser,  Paul  Allen 

Pretoria,  South  Africa 
S     Kaiser,  Timothy  Matthew 

Pretoria,  South  Africa 
U    Karnasuta,  Premchai 

Bangkok,  Thailand 
J      Kanavos,  Paul  Christopher 

Newton,  Mass. 
J     Kao,  Peter  Nicholas 

Pound  Ridge,  N.Y. 
L     Kapelson,  James  Albert 

North  Andover,  Mass. 
L     Kapetan,  Peter  Murray 

Fairfield,  Conn. 
U    Kaplan,  William  Bruce 

Nanuet,  N.Y. 
S     Kaseta,  Vincent  Michael,  II 

Framingham,  Mass. 
S     Kasilowski,  Mark  William 

Lowell,  Mass. 
U    Kauffman,  Richard  Lee 

Encino,  Calif. 
J      Kavanagh,  William  Joseph,  III 

Westford,  Mass. 
S     Kawano,  David  Shohei 

Stockton,  N.J. 
U    Kawano,  Jonathan  Jiro 

Stockton,  NJ. 


S     Hulbert,  Jonathan  Hanni 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
L     Hunter,  Mark  Anthony 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
U    Husson,  Michael  Andrew 

Lowell,  Mass. 
U    Huth,  Alan  Hooker 

Wayne,  III. 


I 

L     Ireland,  George  Ring 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

S     Iwahara,  Makoto 
New  York,  N.Y. 


J 

L     Johnson,  Marlin  Jay 

Yankton,  S.D. 
S     Johnson,  Robert  Lee 

Longdate,  Ala. 
L     Johnson,  Steven  Robert 

Andover,  Mass. 
L     Johnson,  Whitney  Lasalle 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
U    Johnston,  Edward  Raymond,  II 

Kenilworth,  III. 
L     Jones,  Timothy  Coolidge 

Burnsville,  N.C. 
U    Jordan,  Frederick  Winthrop 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

K 

U    Kay,  David  Nueve 

Wilmington,  Del. 
S     Kazickas,  Alexander  Kestutis 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 
S     Keatinge,  Richard  Harte 

Newton  Post  Office,  Singapore,  Is 
S     Kelly,  William  Edward,  Jr. 

Winter  Park,  Fla. 
U    Kemp,  Philip  Sperry,  Jr. 

Omaha,  Neb. 
J     Kenney,  Keith  Raymond 

Andover,  Mass. 
U    Kerins,  William  Francis 

North  Andover,  Mass. 
L     Kern,  Richard  Geyman 

Pleasant  Valley,  Conn. 
L     Killingstad,  Hans  Christian 

Oslo  3,  Norway 
S     Kilpatrick,  Donald  Gray 

Branchville,  NJ. 
U    Kim,  Charles 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
U    Kim,  In  Ho 

53  Bonn,  West  Germany 
S     Kim,  Sungchin 

Bronx,  N.Y. 
U    Kimball,  Christopher  Ward 

Andover,  Mass. 
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Kimball,  Nicholas  Holt 

Andover,  Mass. 
King,  Richard  Bruce,  III 

Lincoln,  Mass. 
King,  William  Davies,  Jr. 

Canton,  Ohio 
Kirkland,  Derek  Granger 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Kirkland,  Marshall  Hoadley 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Kirsch,  Robert  Clifford 

Methuen,  Mass. 
Kita,  Jefferson  Allan 

Townsville,  N.C. 
Kittredge,  Gilbert  Coe 

Dalton,  Mass. 
Klein,  Jonathan  Phillip 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Klimley,  Brooks  James 

Chicago,  III. 
Klosowicz,  Peter  Christopher 

Lowell,  Mass. 


Labrie,  Cannon  Marcus 

Andover,  Mass. 
Lacey,  Ronald  Dee 

Caracas,  Venezuela 
Lang,  Donald  Wayne,  Jr. 

West  Orange,  NJ. 
Lans,  David  Mitchell 

Teaneck,  NJ. 
Laskey,  Louis  Edward 

Hyannis,  Mass. 
Lasman,  Daniel  Arthur 

Wilmington,  Mass. 
Laven,  William  Goldsmith,  Jr. 

Rockford,  III. 
Lavin,  Carl  Hershel,  Jr. 

Canton,  Ohio 
Lavin,  Franklin  Leo 

Canton,  Ohio 
Lawrence,  Mark,  Jr. 

Madison,  Conn. 
Lawrence,  Roger  Wenzel 

Westminster,  Mass. 
Lawson,  Robert  James 

Lusaka,  Zambia 
Lazo,  Donald  Minshall,  II 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
Leahey,  Robert  Egan 

Andover,  Mass. 
Leamon,  Martin  Harris 

Williamstown,  Mass. 
Lee,  Burton  Hoyt 

Weston,  Mass. 
Lee,  D among 

Hacienda  Heights,  Calif. 
Lee,  Frank  Parker 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 
Lee,  Garv  Lewayne 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
Lee,  Howard  H. 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
Lee,  Nathan  Andrews 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 
Lee,  William  Brewster,  III 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


L     Kloza,  William  Keith 

Lowell,  Mass. 
S     Knapp,  Frederic  Harris 

West  Redding,  Conn. 
S     Koch,  John  Lester,  III 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
S     Kontos,  Stephen  Leigh 

Washington,  D.C. 
U    Korba,  Stephen  Mark 

Andover,  Mass. 
J     Kowal,  Stephen  Alexander 

Pelham,  N.Y. 
S     Kraus,  Bruce  Robert 

Ridgefield,  Conn. 
U    Kuhn,  Ronald  Laurence 

Mexico  10,  D.F.,  Mexico 
U    Kurth,  Matthias  Carl 

Andover,  Mass. 
L     Kurzon,  Peter  Neil 

Uxbridge,  Mass. 


L 

S     Leggett,  Anthony  Lispenard 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 
L     Lenagh,  Thomas  Coultar 

Westport,  Conn. 
3     Lenz,  John  Richard 

Huntington,  N.Y. 
L     Leonard,  David  Bruce 

Andover,  Mass. 
1      Lerner,  Adam 

New  York,  N.Y. 
U    Lesesne,  Carroll  Boutell 

Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 
L     Lester,  Andrew  William 

Durham,  N.C. 
L     Lester,  Peter  Bruce 

Sands  Point,  N.Y. 
3     Letsou,  George  V. 

Lowell,  Mass. 
L     Leverett,  Christie  Kirk 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
L     Levis,  Victor  Nesso 

Caracas,  Venezuela 
S     Levy,  Edward  Alan 

Bayonne,  NJ. 
U    Lewis,  Garret  Guy 

Westbury,  N.Y. 
L     Lewis,  William  Milton,  Jr. 

Richmond,  Va. 
J     Lilien.  Christopher  Wetherill 

New  York,  N.Y. 
U    Lilly,  Jeffrey  Allen 

Columbus,  Ohio 
L     Lim,  Nicholas  Wonson 

Bangkok,  Thailand 
L     Limbach,  Kurt 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
U    Lin,  Lawrence  Paul 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
U    Lindsay,  Richard  David,  Jr. 

Andover,  Mass. 
S     Lineweaver,  Toby  Tilghman 

Woods  Hole,  Mass. 
L     List,  Mark  Rvan 

Severna  Park,  Md. 
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S     Liu,  Sheridan  Wang 

Dayton,  Ohio 
L     Lobsenz,  George  Philip 

West  port,  Conn. 
S     Logan,  William  Ward 

Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 
L     Loh,  Karl  I-Hua 

Tenafly,  N.J. 
L     Lombardi,  Peter  Anthony,  Jr. 

Natick,  Mass. 
U    Loo,  Joseph 

New  York,  N.Y. 
U    Loo,  Marcus  Hsieu-Hong 

Hong  Kong,  B.C.C. 


L     McAnallen,  Jeffrey  O'Brien 

Butler,  Pa. 
S     McCall,  Kevin 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
U    McCandless,  Peter  Bradshaw 

Lambertville,  N.J. 
U    McChristian,  Timothy  Claude 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
S     McClain,  Michael  Gerard 

Evansville,  Ind. 
J     McClement,  John  Hall 

Andover,  Mass. 
U    McConnell,  William  duPont 

Wilmington,  Del. 
S     McCracken,  David  Grant 

Geneva,  III. 
S     McCulloh,  John  Russell 

Chicago,  III. 
S     McDermott,  Joseph  Hubert 

Lowell,  Mass. 
U    McDonald,  John  Edward,  Jr. 

Milton,  Mass. 
S     McDonnold,  Michael  Scott 

Maracaibo,  Venezuela 
J     McDowell,  Jeffrey  James 

Andover,  Mass. 
J     McDowell,  Kirk  Dougall  C. 

Portland,  Ore. 
J     Mcllvain,  William  Lawrence 

Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 
S     Mclnnes,  Rodger  Warren 

Camp  Hill,  Pa. 
S     Maclver,  Mathew  Evan 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
S     McKallagat,  Richard  Dennis,  Jr. 

Andover,  Mass. 
J      McKusick,  Scott  Alan 

Millersville,  Md. 
U    McLaughlin,  Michael 

Boston,  Mass. 
J     MacLeod,  Daniel  John 

Melrose,  Mass. 
J     McNamara,  Kevin  Robert 

Melrose,  Mass. 
S     MacNellv,  John  Dennis 

Cedarhurst,  L.I.,  N.Y. 
L     McNicol,  Donald  Edward,  Jr. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
J     McNicol,  Paul  Mansfield 

New  York.  N.Y. 
S     McPadden,  William  Joseph 

East  on,  Conn. 


J     Lord,  Edwin  Clarendon 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
U    Louie,  Alan  Kuo-hin 

Chicago,  III. 
L     Lubanko,  Stephen  Alexander 

Brookville,  N.Y. 
J      Lundergan,  Timothy  Patrick 

Salem,  Mass. 
U    Lux,  David  Edward 

Andover,  Mass. 
S     Lyman,  Chester  Tynes 

Columbus,  Ohio 


M 


J      McPhee,  Henry  Roemer,  III 

Potomac,  Md. 
U    McPherson,  Edward  James 

Chicago,  III. 
S     McVeety,  James  Eldon 

Wellsburg,  Iowa 
L     MacWilliams,  John  Joseph,  III 

Gladwyne,  Pa. 
U    Mackor,  George  Michael 

North  Andover,  Mass. 
U    Maddox,  Allen  Roderick 

Selma,  Ala. 
L     Maietta,  Christopher  Noel 

Andover,  Mass. 
U    Major,  John  Frederick 

Davis,  Calif. 
L     Mangan,  Matthew  Albert 

Lowell,  Mass. 
L     Marasco,  Patrick  Vincent,  Jr. 

Andover,  Mass. 
J     Marinangeli,  Michael  John 

New  York,  N.Y. 
U    Marino,  Bruno  Dominic 

Morehead  City,  N.C. 
S     Maroney,  Walter  Leo,  Jr. 

Andover,  Mass. 
J     Marshman,  John  Thatcher 

Darfen,  Conn. 
S     Martin,  James  Firth 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
L     Martin,  Jonathan  Warren 

Brookline,  Mass. 
U    Martin,  Steven  Raymond 

Durham,  N.C. 
L     Masiello,  Anthony  R. 

Everett,  Mass. 
J     Mason,  John  Duncan 

El  Paso,  Tex. 
S     Masters,  Robert  Clarence  H. 

Pembroke,  Bermuda 
U    Masters,  Thomas  William 

Pembroke,  Bermuda 
S     Mathis,  Maurice  Robert 

Rockville,  Md. 
U    Mavor,  Douglas  Edward 

Elmira,  N.Y. 
L     Mavnard,  Edwin  Simonds 

Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
U    Mavnard,  William  Lee 

Columbus,  Ohio 
L     Mavo,  Steven  Jewett 

Nashua,  N.H. 
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Mayock,  James  Robert 

BluQton,  Ind. 
Mead,  Edward  Scott 

Princeton,  N.J. 
Mears,  Carter  Harrison 

Stony  Brook,  LJ.,  N.Y. 
Meath,  Jonathan  Greenwood 

Dublin,  N.H. 
Mefferd,  Matthew  Farid 

Houston,  Tex. 
Meredith,  Thomas  Thorett 

Williamsport,  Pa. 
Mering,  Clay  WestfaU 

Tucson,  Ariz. 
Meyer,  Richard  Loeb,  Jr. 

Meridian,  Miss. 
Midgley,  Scott  Kevin 

Alexandria,  Va. 
Migdol,  Neil  David 

Leominster,  Mass. 
Mihalski,  Philip  Edmund 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Miller,  Langdon  LeForrest 

Hyattsville,  Md. 
Milier,  Robert  Stephen 

Armonk,  N.Y. 
Miller,  Steven  Mark 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
Mills,  Hendrik  Andrew 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Milstone,  Barry  Scott 

Lawrence,  Mass. 
Minehart,  Thomas  William 

APO  New  York 
Miner,  Daniel  Gore 

Andover,  Mass. 
Mishkin,  Arnon  Absalom 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mitchell,  Peter  Bruce 

Dobbs  Fern',  N.Y. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  Bradford 

Wilbraham,  Mass. 


Nace,  Theodore  Chapman 

Dickinson,  N.D. 
Namnum,  Peter  Anthony 

Mexico  10,  D.F.,  Mexico 
Nath,  Joseph  William 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Nehrt,  Chadwick  Charles 

Bloomington,  Ind. 
Nelson,  Gordon  Lyle,  Jr. 

No.  Granby,  Conn. 
Newman,  James  Edmund,  Jr. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Nicholson.  Robert  Alan 

Milling  ton,  Tenn. 


Oates,  Robert  Davis 

Milton,  Mass. 
Obermever,  David  Douglas 

New  York,  N.Y. 
O'Connor,  Francis  Patrick 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


J      Mittelstadt,  Paul  Robert 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
S     Montgomery,  Robert  Langford,  3d 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
S     Moore,  Philip  Earl 

Mediapolis,  Iowa 
L     Morgan,  James  Alexander 

Princeton,  NJ. 
U    Morin,  Peter  Butler 

Wayland,  Mass. 
L     Morse,  Richard  Pettit 

Danville,  Pa. 
L     Mosby,  Otha,  Jr. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
U    Mott,  Colter  Wilding 

Charlottesville,  Va. 
S     Moulton,  Jeffrey  Thomas 

Denver,  Colo. 
J      Mudge,  Jonathan  Edward 

South  Laguna,  Calif. 
U    Mueller,  Henry  Gregor 

Ridgewood,  NJ. 
S     Muldrow,  Michael  Le-Mon 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
S     Mullen,  Lawrence  John 

Wakefield,  Mass. 
J     Munro,  Robert  Alexander 

Marblehead,  Mass. 
U    Munro,  Thomas  Bunce 

Marblehead,  Mass. 
S     Murdoch,  Geoffrey  Howard 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
S     Murphy,  Daniel  Henry,  Jr. 

Newtonville,  Mass. 
L     Murphy,  Michael  Denis 

Mamaroneck,  N.Y. 
L     Murray,  Lee  Bradley 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
S     Mutai,  John  Kipterer 

Kiricho,  Kenya,  Africa 


N 

J     Nicolosi,  Joseph  Vincent 

Andover,  Mass. 
J     Niziak,  Craig  Charles 

Andover,  Mass. 
S     Noble,  Robert  Henry 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
U    Nordenson,  Guy  J.  P. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
S     Norris,  Peter  Andrew 

Rumson,  N.J. 
U    Norton,  George  Francis,  III 

Lemoyne,  Pa. 
L     Nuttall,  Michael  Lee 

Manchester,  Mass. 

o 

U    O'Hara,  Richard  Brian 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

L     Oldham,  John  Rochester 
Washington,  D.C. 

S     Olivier,  Robert  Jarvis 
Andover,  Mass. 
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L     Oiler,  John  Richard 

Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
S     Olson,  Andrew  Holgate 

Glen  Ridge,  NJ. 
U    Ordoobadi,  David  John 

Tehran,  Iran 
U    Orr,  Charles  Wallace 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


J     Otto,  Jonathan  Bradford 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

S     Owen,  Robert  Winslow 
Providence,  R.I. 

U    Owen,  William  Franklin 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


L     Packard,  Roger  Alan 

Chicago,  III. 
L     Padial,  Felix  Jose 

Bronx,  N.Y. 
S     Palladino,  Robert  Michael 

Watertown,  Mass. 
S     Palmer,  Stephen  Eugene,  III 

Washington,  D.C. 
J     Pappas,  George  James 

Dracut,  Mass. 
U    Pardo,  Anthony  David 

Caracas  101,  Venezuela 
S     Pardovich,  Thomas  Joseph 

Andover,  Mass. 
J     Parikh,  Sagar  V. 

Nelson,  B.C.,  Canada 
U    Parker,  Arthelbert  Louis 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
S     Patton,  Roger  John 

Columbus,  Ohio 
L     Pawlowski,  John  Bernard 

Lynnfield,  Mass. 
J     Pearson,  Scott  Ray 

Miami,  Fla. 
L     Pearson,  Steven  Richard 

Lowell,  Mass. 
L     Pease,  David  Arnold 

Andover,  Mass. 
U    Peavey,  Charles  Carman 

Westfield,  Mass. 
L     Pellegrini,  Mark  Stanley 

Salem,  Mass. 
U    Perkins,  Blake  Stewart 

Warren,  Mass. 
U    Perrot,  Paul  Lathan 

Corning,  N.Y. 
S     Perry,  Russell  Keith 

Washington,  D.C. 
L     Peterson,  Andrew  Reed 

Peterborough,  N.H. 
L     Peterson,  Hugh  McKinley 

Franklin,  Mich. 
S     Petzold,  Raymond  Walter 

Andover,  Mass. 


S     Pfeiffer,  Robert  Stanley 

Arlington,  Va. 
L     Pickett,  Paul  James 

Thompson,  Conn. 
U    Pierce,  Michael  Frederick 

London,  W.I.,  V9FH,  England 
L     Pietrafesa,  Anthony  Joseph 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 
J     Pietrafesa,  Richard  C,  Jr. 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 
L     Pinchuk,  Steven  Geary 

Colton,  Calif. 
S     Piper,  Andrew  Dan 

Murphysboro,  III. 
U    Pitnick,  Richard  James 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
L     Pjura,  Philip  Edward 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
U    Polansky,  Jerrold  S. 

Lynbrook,  N.Y. 
S     Poliquin,  Bruce  Lee 

Waterville,  Me. 
J     Polk,  Tyrone  Bryne 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J     Pollak,  Scott  Jonathan 

Gary,  Ind. 
S     Powel,  Samuel  Franklin,  IV 

Slingerlands,  N.Y. 
S     Pratt,  Edward  Martin 

No.  Middleboro,  Mass. 
J     Prentakis,  Anthony 

Lowell,  Mass. 
L     Preston,  Robert  Edward 

North  Andover,  Mass. 
J     Procopio,  Vittorio  P. 

Andover,  Mass. 
S     Pruden,  William  Heston,  III 

Ho-Ho-Kus,  NJ. 
U    Pugh,  James  Sacco 

New  York,  N.Y. 
J      Pucillo,  Anthony 

E.  Braintree,  Mass. 
U    Puzzanghera,  Paul  Joseph 

Revere,  Mass. 


S     Rafferty,  Brian 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 
S     Raleigh,  Thomas  Leicester,  III 

Winchester,  Mass. 
S     Ralston,  Joseph  Frederick,  Jr. 

Fayetteville,  Tenn. 
S     Ramsay,  Alastair  George  L. 

Cooperstown,  N.Y. 
L     Ramsey,  Rodney 

Newark,  NJ. 


L     Rasmussen,  William  Charles,  Jr. 

Bogota,  NJ. 
S    Rath,  Richard 

Short  Hills,  NJ. 
S     Raynal,  Hector  Manuel 

Chihuahua  Chih,  Mexico 
U    Read,  Philip  Fox 

Stonlngton,  Conn. 
L     Redman,  George  Hamilton 

Andover,  Mass. 
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egan,  Edward  Paul 
Dracut,  Mass. 
emis,  Richard  Alan 
Swampscott,  Mass. 
.cnvyle,  Rolfe  Gordon 
Johnstown,  N.Y. 
;etelle,  Kevin  Philip 
Andover,  Mass. 
eynolds,  Craig  Booth 
Davis,  Calif. 
eynolds,  Peter  Winsor 
Concord,  Mass. 
eynolds,  Stephen  David 
Leominster,  Mass. 
ichardson,  Douglas  Scott 
Dover,  N.H. 

ichardson,  John  Blair,  Jr. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
ieger,  John  Hackett 
Los  Gat os,  Calif. 
istuccia,  Daniel  Peter 
Andover,  Mass. 
itter,  Anthonv  Bennett,  Jr. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
obinson,  William  Earl 
New  York,  N.Y. 
obinson,  William  Richard 
Danvers,  Mass. 
ockwell,  Steven  Arthur 
Smithtown,  N.Y. 
oe,  David  Imbrie 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 
ogers,  Thomas  Kidder 
Hudson  Falls,  N.Y. 
ogerson,  John  Thomas,  III 
Dundee,  N.Y. 


S     Rohrer,  Dean  Michael 

Christiana,  Pa. 
J     Rolett,  Roderic  Lawrence 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
U    Romeo,  Richard  Edward 

Andover,  Mass. 
U    Rooney,  Stephen  Gerard 

Larchmont,  N.Y. 
U    Roscoe,  Brooks  Hamilton 

Hingham,  Mass. 
J     Rosen,  David  Mark 

Haverhill,  Mass. 
L     Roulston,  John  Skilton 

Andover,  Mass. 
S     Roulston,  Robert  Kemp,  Jr. 

Andover,  Mass. 
L     Rubin,  Kenneth  Lawrence 

Leominster,  Mass. 
S     Runne,  Eugene  Peter 

Rio  Rancho  Estates,  N.M. 
U    Russell,  Mark  Robert 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
S     Russem,  Andrew  Asher 

Andover,  Mass. 
S     Rutherford,  Edward  Stevens 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 
L     Rutkowski,  Richard  Francis 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 
U    Rydell,  James  Bullard 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
S     Ryder,  Neil  Philip 

Miami,  Fla. 
L     Rysavy,  Paul  Hubert 

Rarotonga,  Cook  Islands 
L     Rysavy,  Peter  Blasei 

Rarotonga,  Cook  Islands 


L    akacsi,  Brian  Murray 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
i    amuels,  Wayne  Todd 

Reading.  Mass. 
1    anchez,  Carlos  Francisco 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
I    anchez,  Jorge  Felipe 

Honduras,  Central  America 
anchez,  Julio 
Bronx,  N.Y. 
anders,  Anthonv  Ridder 
New  York,  N.Y. 
andler.  Frank  Mitchell 
Essexville,  Mich. 
argent,  Kenneth  Francis 
Providence,  R.l. 
argent,  Peter  Birch 
Aurora,  Ohio 
avit,  Michael  Krivoff 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
iawabini.  Stuart  John 
Burlington,  Vt. 
ichaefer,  Mark 
Wareham,  Mass. 
cherr.  Alexander  Wand 
WilUamstown,  Mass. 
ichutte,  William  Richard 
Glenbrook,  Nev. 


S     Schwartz,  David  Nathaniel 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
J     Schwarz,  Kurt  Allan 

Schenectady,  N.Y. 
U    Scott,  Martin  Lee 

Burlington,  Iowa 
L     Scott,  Porter  Ledbetter 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
S     Scott,  Shelbv  Martin 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J      Segal,  Jeffrey  Alan 

North  Andover,  Mass. 
L     Segal,  Timothy  Davis 

North  Andover,  Mass. 
S     Seibald,  Bernhard 

Curacao,  N.W.I. 
U    Selbv,  Russell  MacLeod 

New  York,  N.Y. 
J      Sellars,  Peter  Mark 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
U    Senior,  Alan  John 

Newtonville,  Mass. 
U    Shanholt,  Peter  Maitland 

Gainesville,  Fla. 
S     Shapiro,  Steven  Lewis 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 
L     Sharp,  Trueman  Winfield 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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L     Shaw,  Christopher  Atwood 

Brookline,  Mass. 
U    Shaw,  Jerome  Mark 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
S     Shaw,  Joseph  Peter,  Jr. 

Rye,  N.Y. 
U    Sheahan,  Richard  Case 

Andover,  Mass. 
L     Shofner,  Robert  Stewart 

Shelbyville,  Tenn. 
L     Shulan,  Bruce  Charles 

Worcester,  Mass. 
J      Silverman,  Kurt 

Haverhill,  Mass. 
L     Simonelli,  Michael  Carmine 

New  York,  N.Y. 
U    Sirivat,  Anuvat 

Bangkok,  4,  Thailand 
L     Sklar,  Howard  Fred 

Shreveport,  La. 
J     Skokan,  Frank  Joseph 

Bronx,  N.Y. 
S     Small,  Richard  Edward 

53  Bonn-Bad  Godesberg,  W.  Germany 
S    Smith,  Charles  Plympton 

Burlington,  Vt. 
L     Smith,  Charles  Winslow 

Fall  River,  Mass. 
S     Smith,  Henry  Brooks 

New  York,  N.Y. 
L     Smith,  Horace  Hanford,  III 

New  York,  N.Y. 
U    Smith,  Joseph  Adam 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
S     Smith,  Quentin  Roberts 

Ogden,  Utah 
J     Smith,  Samuel  Prescott 

Andover,  Mass. 
J     Snedeker,  William  Audley 

Andover,  Mass. 
U    Snelling,  Andrew  Preston 

Shelburne,  Vt. 
U    Sommerfield,  Thomas  Ranger 

New  York,  N.Y. 
S     Soule,  Robert  Ragle 

Andover,  Mass. 
S     Spaeth,  Douglas  Grant 

Elizabeth  City,  N.C. 
J       Spound,  Michael  David 

Concord,  Mass. 
S     Spurgeon,  Richard  Cruthers,  II 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
U    Standish,  Myles  Erwin 

Charlotte,  N.C. 
S     Stanwood,  Harold  Kimball,  Jr. 

York,  Me. 
U    Starks,  Keith  Merton 

Andover,  Mass. 
U    Stecker,  Raymond  James,  Jr. 

South  Hamilton,  Mass. 


U    Tagg,  Randall  Philip 

Andover,  Mass. 
U    Takvorian,  Michael  James 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


L     StefSre,  Volney  Joseph,  III 

Laguna  Beach,  Calif. 
U    Steinhardt,  Maxwell 

Mercer  Island,  Wash. 
L     Stell,  Ralph  Waltman,  III 

Kensington,  Md. 
L     Stephen,  John  Frederick 

Water  bury,  Conn. 
J     Stevens,  John  Andrew 

Rosemont,  Pa. 
S     Stevens,  Timothy  Herschal 

Easthampton,  Mass. 
U    Stevens,  William  Croll 

Pitts  ford,  N.Y. 
L     Stevenson,  John  Reese,  Jr. 

Washington,  D.C. 
L     Stille,  Alexander  B. 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
L     Stimson,  Robert  Martin 

S.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
J     Stocker,  Lewis  Martin 

Andover,  Mass. 
L     Stockham,  Douglas  Arant 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
U    Stockham,  Richard  James,  m 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
J     Stolz,  Stanley  Burr 

St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands 
L     Stone,  Joshua  David 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
L     Streett,  Robert  Stuart 

West  Point,  N.Y. 
J     Strickler,  Mark  Allen 

Dayton,  Ohio 
L     Student,  Michael  Jay 

Leominster,  Mass. 
S     Suisman,  Douglas  Robert 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 
S     Suk,  Young  Hoon 

Brookline,  Mass. 
L     Sulcer,  Thomas  Wright 

Bronxville,  N.Y. 
S     Sullivan,  Lawrence  Charles 

Pasadena,  Calif. 
U    Sullivan,  Stephen  Joseph 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
U    Sumner,  George  Robinson,  Jr. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
U    Sun,  Tao-Heng 

Singapore  10,  Rep.  of  Singapore 
J      Suslovic,  Paul  John 

Methuen,  Mass. 
U    Swanson,  David  William 

Red  Oak,  Iowa 
L     Swanson,  Scott  Gregory 

Virginia,  Minn. 
J     Szczepanik,  Stephen  Henry 

Dracut,  Mass. 
S     Sze,  Gordon,  K.  T. 

New  York,  N.Y. 


J     Tarlow,  Elliot  Stanley,  Jr. 

Hingham,  Mass. 
L     Tay,  Mark  Herman 

Andover,  Mass. 
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S  Taylor,  Harrison  William 

Wilmington,  Del. 
S  Taylor,  Jeremy  Swinnerton 

Elstree,  Hertfordshire,  England 
I  Taylor,  John  Harvey 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
S  Tenenbaum,  Louis  Stuart 

Erie,  Pa. 
I  Teschan,  Malcolm  George 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
;  Thiel,  David  Brian 

Springboro,  Ohio 

i  Thomas,  Roger  Paul 

Columbus,  Ohio 

ii  rhompson,  Benjamin  Means 

South  Portland,  Me. 
I  Thompson,  Malcolm  Davis 

Tuskegee  Inst.,  Ala. 
s  rhomson,  Scott  Michael 

North  East,  Pa. 
S  rhreadgold,  Giles  Kevin 

Newtonvtlle,  Mass. 
5  rhurman,  Andrew  Edward 

Charlottesville,  Va. 
<   Tiernan,  William  Michael 

Presque  Isle,  Me. 
'ing,  Jer-Shi 

Bangkok,  Thailand 
U  Todd,  John  Harmon 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


L     Todd,  Richard  Bartow 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
L     Torrance,  Stephen  Hosmer 

Woodbury,  Conn. 
L     Torres,  Charles 

New  York,  N.Y. 
U    Toy,  Charles  David 

New  York,  N.Y. 
S     Trebino,  Frederick  Peter,  Jr. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 
L     Trehy,  Robert  Beilarmine 

New  York,  N.Y. 
S     Treshinsky,  Gerald 

Merrimac,  Mass. 
J     Treuhold,  Robert  Charles 

New  York,  N.Y. 
L     Trott,  Steven  Grinnell 

Hamilton,  Bermuda 
L     Troup,  James  Thomas 

Asheville,  N.C. 
S     Tsiaras,  Alexander  Georee 

Nashua,  N.H. 
J     Tsu,  Dennis  John 

Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
5     Tucker,  Jonathan  Brin 

Belmont,  Mass. 
S     Twitchell,  Robert  Harris 

Burlington,  Vt. 
L     Tyler,  Alan  Leonard 

Lowell,  Mass. 


I  /an  Atta,  Matthew  Michael 

West  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
U  Van  Hazinga,  George  Owen 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 
U  van  Laer,  Lee  Edward 

Hamburg  74,  West  Germany 
0  /ictor,  David  Milton 

Andover,  Mass. 


J     Vincze,  Stephan  Leslie 

Melrose,  Mass. 
L     Vogel,  Kent  Ralph 

Southport,  Conn. 
S     von  Schlegell,  John  Evans 

Aurora,  III. 
S     Voorhees,  Steven  Chandler 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


w 


>  -Vaggaman,  Thomas  Ennalis,  HI 

Vero  Beach,  Fla. 
I  vValker,  Seth  Thomas 

Lunenburg,  Mass. 
■  Wallace,  Derrick  Charles 

New  York,  N.Y. 
S  Ward,  Donald  Eugene 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Vare,  David  Taylor 
Chatham,  N.J. 
S  Catling,  Charles  Palmer 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
-Vatson,  Alden  Wentworth 

Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 
iVatson,  Richard  Clovis 

North  Canton,  Ohio 
vVeidenman,  J.  Keith 

Muttontown/ Syosset,  N.Y. 
iVeiner,  Anthony  Samuel 

Larchmont,  N.Y. 
vVeinstein,  Matthew  Jonah 

East  Norwalk,  Conn. 
vVeisberg,  John  Chadbourn 
Merion  Station,  Pa. 


J     Welch,  Philip  Manning 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
S     Westberg,  Douglas  James 

Portland,  Ore. 
U    Westbrook,  John  Edwards 

Miami,  Fla. 
S     Wetmore,  Winston  Bradford 

Bloomington,  Ind. 
U    Wheeler,  Robert  John,  Jr. 

Chelsea,  Mass. 
S     Wheeler,  William  H6oper 

Westwood,  Mass. 
L     White,  Christopher  Paca 

Baltimore,  Md. 
.T     White,  Lyndon  Franklin 

Chesnut  Hill,  Mass. 
U    White,  Otis  Jeffrey 

Colorado  Springs,  Col" 
U    White,  Steven  Alan 

Larkspur,  Calif. 
L     Whitehead,  James  Robert 

Evansville,  Ind. 
U    Whitney,  James  Jonathan 

Andover,  Mass. 
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L     Whittemore,  Edward  Reed,  III 

Washington,  D.C. 
S     Wiersma,  Dale  Alvin 

Spring  Valley,  Minn. 
U    Wilde,  David  Lee 

Andover,  Mass. 
L     Wilkinson,  Mason  Montegue,  II 

Sewickley,  Pa. 
S     Williams,  Charles  Cornelius 

Detroit,  Mich. 
S     Wilson,  David  Cowles 

New  York,  N.Y. 
L     Wilson,  Timothy  Steams 

Nassau,  Bahamas 
S     Wilson,  William  Thomas,  III 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
J     Winer,  Robert  Morris 

Waban,  Mass. 
S     Winfield,  Michael  Arnold 

Evanston,  III. 
L     Winn,  Gregory  Peter 

Andover,  Mass. 
U    Winter,  Arthur 

Glencoe,  III. 
S     Winter,  Robert  Rice 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


S  Yampolsky,  Mace  Jan 
Revere,  Mass. 

J  Young,  James  Taylor 
Thornwood,  N.Y. 


S     Zamboni,  John  VerPlanck 

Harrison,  N.Y. 
U    Zavelle,  David  Adair 

Kingston,  R.I. 
L     Zech,  William  Robert 

Darien,  Conn. 


S     Wofsey,  Daniel  Robert 

Mamaroneck,  N.Y. 
S     Wolfe,  Bruce  Hatch 

Piedmont,  Calif. 
J      Wong,  William  Bullitt 

New  York,  N.Y. 
U    Wood,  Alexander  Brooke 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 
L     Wood,  John  Kevin 

Watch  Hill,  R.I. 
U    Wood,  Theodore  Levering 

Atherton,  Calif. 
U    Woodin,  William  Hugh 

Tucson,  Ariz. 
S     Woodworth,  David  Barry,  Jr. 

Andover,  Mass. 
S     Woolsey,  Henry  Laughlin 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
L     Wray,  David  Bontecou,  Jr. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
S     Wright,  William  Bleeker,  III 

Deeth,  Nev. 
J     Wyman,  Peter  Hunt 

Katonah,  N.Y. 


Y 

U    Young,  Joseph  Peter 
Allentown,  Pa. 

J     Yu,  Lloyd  Michael 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


z 

L     Zeitler,  Philip  Scott 
Maiden,  Mass. 

U    Zolondek,  Leo 
Lexington,  Ky. 
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PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  BOYS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 
ABROAD  PROGRAM 


French  Program  —  Rennes,  France 


U    Harsch,  David  Randall 

Weston,  Mass. 
U    Keeling,  Thomas  Bruce 

Rockford,  III. 
U    Lindsay,  Peter  Vliet 

Syosset,  N.Y. 
S    MacFarlane,  Stephen  Neil 

Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 
U    Partington,  Marshall  Trowbridge 

Stamford,  Conn. 


Pease,  Edward  Carroll 

Andover,  Mass. 
Sapuppo,  Nunzi  Michael 

Andover,  Mass. 
Walker,  Thomas  Hill 

Riverside,  Conn. 
Watson,  Jesse  Jack 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


Spanish  Program  —  Barcelona,  Spain 


Browne,  Michael  Christopher 

Miami,  Fla. 
Crowley,  James  David 

Puerto  Ordaz,  Venezuela 
Cruz,  Marcos  Antonio 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Donahue,  David  Alexander 

Norwell,  Mass. 
Erkert,  James  Sommer,  Jr. 

Rockford,  III. 


McCubbin,  John  Peter 

Ridgewood,  N.J. 
Oliva,  George,  III 

Gates  Mills,  Ohio 
Shaw,  Samuel  Ervine,  III 

Brookline,  Mass. 
Walker,  Dennis  Romaine,  Jr. 

Same  Fe,  N.M. 


German  Program  —  Langenhagen,  West  Germany 


Griffin,  Michael  David 
Dysart,  Iowa 


Welch,  Richard  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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STUDENT   CLASSIFICATION  1971-1972 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


Alabama 

9 

Utah 

Arizona 

4 

Vermont 

California 

38 

Virginia 

Colorado 

5 

Washington 

Connecticut 

54 

West  Virginia 

Delaware 

4 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia 

11 

Argentina 

Florida 

8 

Australia 

Georgia 

3 

Bahamas 

Illinois 

31 

Bermuda 

Indiana 

9 

Brazil 

Iowa 

10 

Canada 

Kentucky 

5 

Central  America 

Louisiana 

4 

Cook  Islands 

Maine 

11 

England 

Maryland 

14 

Germany 

Massachusetts 

243 

Hong  Kong 

Michigan 

10 

India 

Minnesota 

4 

Iran 

Mississippi 

2 

Israel 

Missouri 

7 

Italy 

Nebraska 

4 

Kenya 

Nevada 

4 

Marshall  Islands 

New  Hampshire 

10 

Mexico 

New  Jersey 

33 

Norway 

New  Mexico 

1 

Puerto  Rico 

New  York 

144 

Saudi  Arabia 

North  Carolina 

23 

Singapore 

North  Dakota 

1 

South  Africa 

Ohio 

26 

Sweden 

Oklahoma 

4 

Thailand 

Oregon 

3 

Trinidad 

Pennsylvania 

42 

Venezuela 

Rhode  Island 

8 

Virgin  Islands 

South  Carolina 

1 

West  Indies 

South  Dakota 

1 

West  Pakistan 

Tennessee 

9 

Yugoslavia 

Texas 

18 

TOTAL 

ACADEMIC 

Seniors  261 

Upper  Middlers  257 

Lower  Middlers  248 

Juniors  144 

Total  910 

RESIDENTIAL 

Boarding  Students  814 

Day  Students  _96 

Total  910 
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Course  of  Study 

The  curriculum  of  Phillips  Academy  combines  a  required  core  of 
studies  believed  to  be  fundamental  to  a  liberal  education  and 
elective  courses  designed  to  fit  the  special  needs  and  interests  of 
the  individual  student.  Placement  in  the  year  level  of  a  subject 
may  be  independent  of  a  student's  grade  in  school;  through  ad- 
vanced placement  at  entrance  or  accelerated  courses,  many  stu- 
dents fulfill  requirements  ahead  of  the  normal  year,  thereby  gain- 
ing increased  opportunity  for  college-level  courses  or  other  elec- 
tive opportunities.  Instruction  is  given  in  all  subjects  required  for 
entrance  to  higher  institutions,  whether  liberal  arts  or  technical. 

Classroom  groups  are  small  enough  to  permit  individual  atten- 
tion, and  students  are  placed  in  sections  fitted  to  their  attain- 
ment. Honors  and  advanced  courses  offer  particularly  able  and 
well  prepared  students  opportunity  to  progress  at  a  rate  commen- 
surate with  their  ability  and  ambition.  Most  departments  offer 
courses  beyond  the  level  of  preparation  for  college. 

For  full  membership  in  a  given  class,  students  should  have  credit 
for  the  work  of  the  lower  classes  or  its  equivalent.  However,  stu- 
dents are  rated  as  members  of  a  given  class,  if  their  deficiencies 
for  full  membership  in  it  do  not  exceed  a  certain  number  of  tri- 
mester courses,  depending  on  the  grade  entered. 

Every  student  is  assigned  to  an  Academic  Advisor,  who  helps  him 
select  courses  that  will  meet  Andover's  diploma  requirements,  col- 
lege entrance  requirements,  and  the  student's  particular  interests. 
Students  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  Academy's  basic 
requirements  as  well  as  with  the  possibilities  of  its  flexible  aca- 
demic program.  Members  of  the  Upper  Middle  and  Senior 
classes  should  take  care  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  en- 
trance requirements  of  the  colleges  they  may  wish  to  enter. 

The  Trimester  Plan 

In  order  to  make  the  program  as  flexible  as  possible,  the  academ- 
ic year  is  divided  into  three  equal  trimesters.  The  purpose  is  to 
provide  greater  variety  within  the  curriculum  at  all  levels  and 
opportunity  for  the  substitution  of  independent  work  or  off- 
campus  projects  for  regular  courses  during  the  term.  All  depart- 
ments offer  year-long  courses  as  well  as  term-contained  courses, 
which  are  completed  in  one  trimester.  The  diploma  requirements 
are  therefore  stated  in  terms  of  full-year  courses  or  trimester 
units. 

Diploma  Requirements 

The  basic  diploma  requirements  are  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  a  four-year  secondary  school  program  (of  which  at  least  the 
Senior  year  must  be  at  Andover),  including  nine  trimester  units 
of  a  foreign  language,  eight  of  mathematics,  a  full  year  course  in 
American  history;  plus  an  additional  trimester  course  taken  at 
the  Upper  or  Senior  level;  a  full  year  course  in  a  laboratory 
science,  one  trimester  of  art,  one  trimester  of  music,  competence 
in  English  composition  and  reading,  and  (except  for  some  enter- 
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ing  Seniors)  three  trimesters  of  general  English  literature.  The 
procedure  for  meeting  the  English  competence  requirement  and 
the  plan  of  general  English  study  are  explained  on  page  13. 
Certain  diploma  requirements  vary  with  the  class  level  at  which 
the  student  enters  Phillips  Academy.  Entering  Juniors  and  Lowi 
Middlers  must  take  one  trimester  of  physical  education  in  addi- 
tion to  required  athletics.  Entering  Seniors  need  not  take  art  or 
music.  Entering  Upper  Middlers  must  take  either  art  or  music. 
Some  modifications  of  the  language  requirements  are  made  for 
one  and  two-year  students. 

Special  Courses  in  Foreign  Languages 

Special  courses  covering  the  work  of  two  years  in  one  are  open 
to  qualified  Juniors  in  Latin  and  to  the  two  upper  classes  in  Ge 
man,  French,  Greek,  Russian,  Spanish  and  Italian  (Seniors 
only).  A  special  sequence  in  Latin  is  provided  for  students  who 
have  difficulty  with  the  oral-aural  problems  of  modern  languag< 

Honors  Courses  and  Advanced  Placement 

The  Andover  curriculum  offers  honors  courses  in  most  depart- 
ments. It  also  provides  special  programs  in  Latin  and  the  mode 
foreign  languages,  designed  to  cover  four  years'  work  in  three  oj 
five  years'  work  in  four;  and  a  two-year  honors  sequence  in  the 
physical  sciences.  The  honors  programs  are  open,  on  invitation 
the  departments,  to  especially  able  and  ambitious  students. 

A  large  number  of  Andover  students  take  College  Board  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Tests  in  May  to  establish  advanced  placemer 
in  college  courses  or  credit  towards  the  college  degree. 

Independent  Projects  for  Seniors 

With  the  approval  of  a  faculty  committee,  a  Senior  may  under 
take  independent  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  tr 
faculty  in  place  of  some  portion  of  the  course  work  normally  re 
quired.  Opportunities,  which  vary  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  a  student  has  fulfilled  diploma  requirements,  range  from 
project  in  place  of  a  course  in  any  or  all  terms  to  the  substitu- 
tion during  either  the  winter  or  spring  terms  of  an  extensive  pre 
ect  carried  on  during  a  term  away  from  school  or  while  a  stude 
remains  at  school  to  carry  one  or  more  necessary  courses. 

Off-Campus  Programs  and  Projects 

Off-campus  programs  are  becoming  increasingly  important  as 
schools  recognize  that  many  students  wish  to  gain  a  practical  ui 
derstanding  of  the  problems  of  contemporary  life  and  to  contrif. 
ute  as  much  as  they  are  able  to  their  solutions.  Andover  believe 
that  well-conceived  programs  can  demonstrate  the  need  for 
knowledge  and  skills  and  stimulate  the  desire  to  learn.  Where 
possible,  it  attempts  to  relate  practical  experience  to  the  concerr 
of  the  classroom. 

The  Community  Service  Program,  carried  on  in  the  nearby  citi 
and  towns  of  Lowell-Greater  Lawrence  area,  has  in  recent  years 
involved  well  over  one  hundred  students  from  Phillips  Acaderm 
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in  voluntary,  free-time  work  in  hospitals,  schools,  and  youth 
guidance  and  recreation  centers. 

The  school  also  offers  several  off-campus  residential  programs. 
School  Year  Abroad,  jointly  sponsored  by  Andover,  Exeter,  and 
St.  Paul's  School,  gives  upper  classmen  the  opportunity  to  study 
for  a  year  in  France,  Germany,  or  Spain  in  a  program  managed 
by  the  sponsoring  schools.  The  Washington  Intern  Program,  in 
which  Andover  joins  with  Exeter,  allows  a  group  of  Upper 
Middlers  to  spend  the  spring  term  living  together  in  Washington 
and  working  in  the  offices  of  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
Drawing  upon  several  years'  experience  with  a  summer  residen- 
tial work-study  program  in  Boston's  South  End,  the  school  now 
sends  students  of  the  Man  and  Society  course  to  winter  term 
work-study  programs  in  Boston  and  Mexico. 

In  addition  to  school-sponsored  group  programs,  the  trimester 
plan  provides  opportunity  for  individual  Seniors  to  arrange  off- 
campus  projects  related  to  their  special  interests.  Some  Seniors 
have  worked  as  interns  with  officials  in  local  government  and 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  Others  have  carried 
out  projects  in  the  arts  under  the  supervision  of  professionals  out- 
side the  faculty.  The  school  is  prepared  to  make  provision  for 
students  who  can  work  out  apprenticeships  in  schools,  studios,  lab- 
oratories, or  research  organization,  in  home  community  or  with- 
in reach  of  Andover.  Development  of  such  projects  depends  upon 
individual  initiative  in  the  investigation  of  opportunities  and 
careful  planning  of  a  course  of  study  that  will  meet  diploma  re- 
quirements yet  free  a  block  of  time  during  the  appropriate  term. 

February  Week 

Regular  classes  are  suspended  during  a  half  week  of  the  winter 
term  to  provide  time  for  a  variety  of  activities  on  or  off  campus 
under  the  supervision  of  members  of  the  faculty.  The  aim  is  to 
give  opportunity  for  kinds  of  educational  experience  that  do  not 
fit  the  normal  routine  and  to  bring  faculty  and  students  together 
in  the  pursuit  of  common  interests. 


Pinning  a  Program  of  Studies  at  Andover 

The  following  is  designed  to  help  parents  of  Andover  students  to 
understand  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  Andover  cur- 
riculum, and  in  particular  to  show  the  main  decisions,  and  their 
consequences,  which  face  the  student  and  his  Academic  Advisor 
at  each  stage  of  the  four-year  program. 

Main  Features  of  the  Curriculum 

The  curriculum  of  Phillips  Academy  combines  a  required  core  of 
studies  that  the  school  believes  essential  to  a  liberal  education 
and  elective  courses  designed  to  fit  the  special  needs  and  interests  of 
the  individual  student.  Its  aim  is  to  provide  both  breadth  and 
depth  of  experience  at  the  secondary  level. 
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Breadth 

Breadth  is  secured  by  two  somewhat  different  sets  of  discipline 
First  are  requirements  leading  to  sound  grounding  in  English, 
foreign  language,  and  mathematics.  Second  are  compulsory 
courses  in  such  main  areas  of  knowledge  and  experience  as  hi: 
tory,  literature,  laboratory  science,  and  the  arts. 

Depth 

Depth  in  particular  fields  is  gained  by  choices  of  sequences  wife 
permit,  in  addition  to  English,  four  consecutive  years  of  histor 
or  science  or  mathematics,  or  advanced  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guage, or  religion  and  ethical  thought,  or  the  arts. 

Flexibility 

These  possible  sequences  point  to  a  third  main  feature  of  the  < 
riculum  —  a  flexibility  sufficient  for  significant  adaptation  of  tl 
program  to  the  individual  student.  It  is  chiefly  this  flexibility 
which  necessitates  careful  study  of  the  areas  of  choice  at  each  I 
stage. 

Quality  of  work 

All  new  students  are  advised  to  carry  only  a  normal  program. 
That  is,  in  the  Junior,  Lower,  and  Upper  Middle  years,  the  nc  | 
mal  program  consists  of  five  courses  or  the  equivalent  each  ter( 
The  requirement  for  the  Senior  year  is  four  major  courses  or  tl 
equivalent  of  the  fourth  major  —  that  is,  independent  work  equ- 
alent  to  a  major. 

Honors  and  "advanced"  courses 

Certain  students  of  high  aptitude  and  motivation  can  easily  ha  i 
die  work  of  greater  depth  and  complexity  than  their  classmates 
or  move  ahead  in  chosen  areas  at  a  more  rapid  pace.  Therefon 
for  these  students  honors  courses  in  most  subjects  are  provided 
and,  in  most  foreign  languages,  special  sequences  which  provide 
four  years  of  work  in  three  years.  Attention  is  also  called  to  anj 
honors  sequence  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  for  Uppers  and  Se- 
niors. Admission  to  such  courses  is  upon  invitation  only,  and  a<, 
ceptance  of  such  opportunity  is  optional. 


Academic  Advising 

Each  student  has  an  Academic  Advisor  who  guides  his  progran 
of  studies  throughout  his  Andover  career.  Within  the  diploma  i 
quirements,  programs  are  determined  by  the  student's  long-rani 
needs  insofar  as  they  can  be  foreseen.  These  needs  include  colle 
and  career  plans,  when  known,  scholastic  aptitudes  and  weak- 
nesses as  revealed  by  previous  records  and  aptitude  tests,  and 
character  and  personality  development.  Although  the  student  is 
of  course  ultimately  responsible  for  the  selection  of  his  courses, 
the  Academic  Advisor  will  welcome  any  information  and  sugge; 
tions  that  parents  wish  to  offer. 

The  Main  Choices  at  Each  Stage  of  a  Four-Year  Program 

While  a  student's  program  of  studies  is  adapted  each  year  to  hi 
changing  situation,  the  future  consequences  of  each  of  his  course 


hoices  should  be  noted,  for  certain  choices  in  one  year  open  the 
/ay  to  later  options  and  may  close  the  door  to  others. 

Tie  Junior  Year 

lost  Juniors  should  plan  to  take  an  English  related  course, 
"hese  are  Perception  and  Expression,  English  Skills,  English  as  a 
econd  Language,  Etymology,  Backgrounds  for  Literature,  or 
.anguage.  A  few  who  are  particularly  well  qualified  may  wish  to 
ike  the  English  Competence  course. 

l  Junior  will  normally  take  a  year  of  mathematics  and  a  foreign 
tnguage  as  well  as  a  term  of  physical  education.  However,  he 
lay  wish  to  consider  what  other  diploma  requirements  he  wishes 

>  complete  in  his  Junior  year.  For  example,  he  could  take  a 
:rm  contained  course  in  music  and  another  in  visual  studies  so 

5  to  satisfy  his  art  and  music  requirement  or  to  make  it  possible 

>  continue  with  other  courses  in  either  field. 

major  decision  at  this  point  is  which  language  or  languages  to 
ect.  Much  of  the  student's  later  program  will  be  governed  by  1 
lis  decision. 

hoice  of  a  particular  language  or  languages  depends  largely  on 
ie  interests  and  capacities  of  the  individual  student  and  his  fu- 
ire  plans,  but  certain  general  observations  about  foreign  lan- 
iage  study  may  be  made  here. 

Andover  offers  a  wide  choice  of  both  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
jages— i.e.,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Rus- 
an.  (A  special  year  course  in  Italian  is  offered  for  Uppers  and 
miors  as  is  a  term  contained  course  in  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
nguage.)  In  recent  years  more  than  one  third  of  the  student 
xly  has  taken  two  languages,  frequently  an  ancient  and  a  mod- 
n  one. 

or  students  who  take  only  one  ancient  language  at  Andover,  the 
lassies  Department  suggests  consideration  of  Greek  as  well  as  of 
ie  more  conventional  choice  of  Latin.  In  respect  to  selection  of 
modern  language,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  increasing  oppor- 
inities,  as  well  as  needs,  in  the  modern  world  for  competence  in 
erman,  Spanish,  and  Russian  as  well  as  French. 

As  a  matter  of  general  policy,  Academic  Advisors  encourage 
iepth"  in  at  least  one  foreign  language.  It  is  at  the  third  and 
irticularly  at  the  fourth-year  level  that  previous  work  in  foreign 
nguage  begins  to  pay  its  biggest  dividends  in  utility,  pleasure, 
id  cultural  value.  In  planning  a  program,  notice  should  be 
ken  of  the  opportunity,  beyond  the  third  year  level,  to  take  a 
le-term  course.  These  permit  students  to  maintain  contact  with 
language  even  when  the  need  to  take  other  courses  prevents  the 
frrying  of  a  full  year  course. 

Juniors  of  better  than  average  verbal  ability  are  quite  able  to 
igin  two  foreign  languages. 

Students  who  are  poor  spellers  or  who  are  "tone  deaf  may 
icounter  serious  difficulty  in  the  study  of  French  and,  perhaps 


to  a  lesser  degree,  German  and  Spanish.  Latin  may  be  a  good  al-  f 
ternative  for  them;  a  special  sequence  (Latin  11-0,  21-0,  31-0)  I 
has  been  created  for  those  whose  oral-aural  difficulties  are  great. 

5.  Students  who  contemplate  a  four-year  program  that  includes 
only  one  foreign  language  should  give  serious  thought  to  whether 
they  wish  it  to  be  an  ancient  or  a  modern  language. 

6.  Students  who  plan  a  scientific  or  engineering  career  should 
consider  carefully  their  foreign  language  study  at  Andover  since 
entrance  requirements  of  engineering  colleges  restrict  the  amount 
of  foreign  language  that  may  be  taken  in  school.  Unless  ahead 
when  entering  Phillips  Academy,  such  students  must  ordinarily 
choose  between  two  paths:  (1)  to  begin  one  foreign  language  in 
the  Junior  year  and  a  second  in  the  Lower  Middle  year,  a  choice 
which  may  lead  to  a  total  of  only  two  years  of  each  of  two 
foreign  languages;  or  (2)  to  carry  only  one  foreign  language, 
begun  in  the  Junior  year,  for  three  or  four  years.  For  most  of  these 
students  the  school  favors  the  latter  choice. 

The  Lower  Middle  Year 

Normally,  Lower  Middlers  will  be  continuing  in  mathematics 
and  a  foreign  language.  They  should  begin  the  English  Compe- 
tence Course.  They  may  also  wish  to  take  other  diploma  require- 
ments which  were  put  off  in  the  Junior  year.  They  may  start  a 
second  foreign  language  and/ or  take  a  laboratory  science.  The 
options  are  numerous  but  the  future  at  Phillips  Academy  should 
be  borne  in  mind. 

Students  especially  interested  in  social  studies,  including  history, 
might  consider  meeting  the  science  requirement  in  this  year.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  Washington  Internship  program  during  the 
Upper  Middle  year  or  Man  and  Society  or  other  off-campus  pro- 
grams during  the  Upper  or  Senior  year  depends  upon  taking  His 
tory  35-0  (United  States)  in  the  Upper  Middle  year  and  upon 
not  having  to  take  a  laboratory  science  during  the  year  in  which 
these  off-campus  programs  are  offered. 

The  Academy  encourages  students  to  achieve  depth  in  a  couple 
of  major  fields.  For  example  a  student  may  present  to  a  college 
depth  in  math  and  science  but  only  three  years  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Another  may  present  depth  in  foreign  language  and  En- 
glish having  completed  only  the  minimum  diploma  requirements 
in  math  and  science.  Prospective  engineers  should  remember  that 
most  engineering  schools  require  four  years  of  mathematics  plus 
physics  and  chemistry.  Many  also  require  the  College  Board  Ex- 
amination in  math  and  physics.  Therefore,  Physics  should  be 
taken  in  the  Upper  year. 

The  Upper  Middle  Year 

By  this  stage  a  student's  main  interests,  aptitudes,  and  college 
plans  have  usually  begun  to  crystallize.  He  should  now  plan  his 
last  two  years  as  a  coherent  unit,  attaining  depth  in  the  fields 
which  interest  him  most.  Obviously,  he  should  be  sure  he  will 
meet  all  diploma  requirements  before  graduation. 


At  this  stage,  planning  is  facilitated  if  the  kind  of  college  pro- 
gram desired  is  reasonably  definite,  for  the  right  selection  of 
courses  can  help  Andover  students,  especially  the  most  able  ones, 
to  anticipate  college  degree  requirements  and  to  avoid  wasteful 
duplication  and  overlap  between  school  and  college  work.  Able 
students  should  realize  that  the  colleges  are  now  taking  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  advanced  placement  and  are  encouraging  depth 
in  a  field  of  particular  strength  and  interest. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  offers  Advanced  Place- 
ment Examinations  as  part  of  its  regular  testing  program.  In  re- 
cent years,  over  two  hundred  Andover  students  have  taken  one  or 
more  of  these  college-level  examinations  annually.  Able  students 
should  realize  that  these  examinations  provide  opportunity  to 
gain  advanced  placement  in  college  courses  and  even  sophomore 
standing  in  some  colleges  for  those  who  meet  Advanced  Place- 
ment standards  in  three  subjects. 

Senior  Year 

By  this  time,  the  basic  pattern  has  been  established,  leaving  only 
the  fulfilling  of  diploma  requirements  and  the  making  of  a  wise 
choice  of  electives,  sometimes  determined  by  interest  previously 
discovered,  sometimes  by  a  desire  to  explore  new  fields  or  to  ac- 
quire a  useful  new  skill.  Attention  is  called  to  the  long  list  of 
year  long  and  term  contained  electives  in  the  Description  of 
Courses. 

Key  to  Course  Designation 

An  insufficient  sign-up  for  any  course  may  force  its  cancellation. 
Courses  designated  by  "0"  are  year-long;  by  "1  2  3"  are  term- 
contained  and  may  be  taken  separately;  by  "1",  "2"  or  "3"  are 
offered  only  in  the  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring  respectively.  T2  courses 
indicate  that  both  terms  are  required. 

haeology 

25-2  Archaeology 

Four  prepared  class  hours  per  week.  Open  to  Uppers  and  Seniors.  An  elective 
course  offered  by  the  R.  S.  Peabody  Foundation.  Lecture  and  class  discussion  are 
supplemented  by  visual  aides  and  work  with  archaeological  specimens.  The 
course  will  cover  the  prehistory  of  the  Old  World  and  New  World  from 
earliest  times  until  the  beginning  of  the  first  civilizations  with  a  concentration 
on  the  areas  in  which  these  pristine  civilizations  developed.  In  the  discussions 
of  these  preliterate  culture  sequences  considerable  emphasis  shall  be  placed 
on  archaeological  technique,  method  and  problems. 


The  courses  in  Art  are  planned  to  develop  the  visual  perceptions 
of  all  students.  The  basic  course,  Visual  Studies,  the  diploma  re- 
quirement for  three  and  four  year  students,  is  open  to  all  and  is 
a  prerequisite  to  almost  all  further  elective  courses  in  Art.  This 
year  a  number  of  4  hr.  unprepared  term  contained  courses  will 
be  offered  on  a  pass/ fail  basis  which  may  be  taken  either  before 
or  after  Visual  Studies. 
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Introductory  Studio  Courses 


10-1  Visual  Studies 

10-2  Five  class  periods  and  occasionally  some  preparation.  In  its  emphasis  on  observa- 

10-  3  tion,  interpretation,  and  organization,  the  basic  course  is  designed  to  supply  an 

understanding  of  contemporary  surroundings.  With  the  discussion  of  design  prob- 
lems, the  student  receives  experience  in  photography,  drawing,  two-dimensional 
design,  and  three-dimensional  construction.  Previous  experience  in  art  is  not  re- 
quired, and  this  course  fulfills  the  diploma  requirement  in  art. 

11-  1  Art  Studio 

11-2  Pass/fail.  A  studio  open  to  all  classes  which  strives  for  flexibility  to  suit  the 

11-  3  varied  art  interests  of  the  students.  There  is  either  an  introduction  for  some  peo- 

ple to  drawing,  painting  and  printing,  or  an  opportunity  for  those  more  experi- 
enced to  develop  the  abilities  and  ideas  they  already  have  achieved.  There  is  a 
balance  between  structured  classes  and  free  creative  periods.  Visual  Studies  is 
preferred  but  not  required.  Limit  of  12. 

12-  1  Woodworking 

12-2  Pass/fail.  An  introduction  to  techniques  and  design  concepts  of  wood  construc- 

12-  3  tion  and  carving.  This  course  will  explore  the  kind  of  skills  and  imagination  that 

are  involved  with  making  sculpture,  furniture,  or  just  something  in  wood  that 
might  be  nice  to  have  around.  Limit  of  10. 

13-  1  Introductory  Ceramics 

13-2  Pass/fail.  Four  unprepared  classes  per  week.  The  first  half  of  the  course  will  con- 
13-3  centrate  on  hard-building  and  the  visual  aspects  of  clay  as  a  3D  art  form;  explor 
ing  texture  and  design  as  well  as  function.  The  second  half  of  the  term  will  strea 
wheel  throwing  and  the  combination  of  techniques.  Students  will  have  the  oppor 
tunity  to  load  kilns  and  participate  in  firings.  Limit  of  10. 

Advanced  Studio  Courses 

Advanced  Studio  Courses 

Four  prepared  class  periods  or  the  equivalent.  Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  or 
Portfolio. 

22-123  Architecture 

A  design  course,  based  on  the  previous  year's  work  in  Visual  Studies,  which  re- 
lates the  basic  ingredients  of  surface  and  volume  to  the  structure  of  shelter  for 
human  purposes  at  a  human  scale.  At  least  one  term  involves  large-scale  project!- 
constructed  in  the  woodworking  shop. 

Art  History.  See  History  49 

15-123  Art  History  Survey 

The  course  is  a  year-long  survey  of  Western  Art  from  Ancient  to  Modern  Times 
There  is  an  emphasis  in  the  course  on  the  social  environment  in  which  a  style 
flourishes,  as  any  form  of  art  is  largely  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  society 
which  produces  it.  The  course  structure  combines  lectures  accompanied  by  slide; 
and/or  films  with  class  discussion.  There  are  also  regular  museum  trips.  Texts  ir 
elude  Janson's  History  of  Art  as  well  as  supplemental  texts  in  Modern  Art.  The 
course  may  be  taken,  and,  indeed  is  recommended  as  a  year  long  major.  How- 
ever, it  is  also  possible  to  take  it  on  a  term  contained  basis.  Winter  Ten 
Renaissance  through  Romanticism:  Spring  Term:  19th  and  20th  century  art. 

23-0  Advanced  Ceramics 
23-12   A  year  long  major  or  2  consecutive  terms.  For  those  who  are  seriously  interested 
23-23   in  the  total  operation:  from  design  to  execution.  Hand  building,  wheel  throwing 
glaze-making  (and  some  chemical  analysis)  responsibility  for  loading  and  firing 
electric,  gas,  raku  and  (hopefully)  salt  kilns.  Assigned  reading  and  occasional  fie 
trips. 

24-123  Filmmaking 

Most  of  the  filming  is  done  with  very  simple  Super-Eight  cameras.  The  cameras 
are  bought  by  the  students  for  about  $25  but  are  re-purchased  by  the  school  at 
the  end  of  the  course  for  the  same  amount,  if  the  cameras  are  still  in  good  cond 
tion.  More  complex  cameras  and  facilities  for  work  with  animation  or  16mm.  nl 
are  also  available. 
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17-2  Images  and  Words  in  Book  Form 

17-3  For  students  who  would  like  to  combine  their  interests  in  fields  such  as  Literature 
and  History  with  work  in  Art  and  Photography.  The  final  form  of  each  project 
will  be  a  bound  book.  Emphasis  will  be  on  layout  of  words  and  figures  so  that 
the  essay  communicates  in  the  strongest  possible  way  the  intent  of  the  author. 
Students  are  expected  to  make  extensive  use  of  a  variety  of  visual,  historical  and 
literary  sources.  Previous  experience  in  Art  and  Photography  required  only  if  the 
student  wants  to  make  his  or  her  own  images  for  the  book. 

28-12  Painting 

28-13  An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  and  techniques  of  painting  in  oil,  acrylics, 
and  watercolors.  In  preparation  for  the  serious  work  of  each  student  in  that  indi- 
vidual's selected  field  of  interest,  there  will  be  class  discussions,  demonstrations, 
and  appropriately  assigned  problems  of  design.  The  studio  will  be  given  evenings 
for  independent  or  outside  work.  Each  term  there  will  be  at  least  one  required 
museum  or  gallery  trip. 

20-1  Introductory  Photography 

20-2  The  course  covers  fundamentals  of  black  and  white  photography  and  is  a  prereq- 
20-3  uisite  for  all  other  still  photography  courses.  Technique  and  control  are  empha- 
sized for  clarity,  but  content  is  the  first  consideration  along  with  the  development 
of  a  personal  direction  in  the  medium. 

25-1  Intermediate  Photography 

25-2  Pass/fail.  Four  unprepared  hours  per  week,  offering  a  student  the  chance  to  pur- 

25-  3  sue  a  project  of  his  own  choice  and  become  acquainted  with  a  viewpoint  different 

from  his  instructor  in  Introductory  Photography.  Consequently,  this  course  must 
be  taken  with  a  different  instructor. 

26-  1  Graphics  and  Photography 

26-2  Applying  Photography  to  graphic  design,  particularly  through  photo-silkscreen. 
26-3  Individual  experimentation  is  emphasized. 

30-1  Studio  Photography 

30-2  The  large  format  (2'/2  and  4  x  5)  camera;  controlled  lighting  with  photoflood  and 

30-  3  electronic  flash.  Meets  Wednesdays  only  from  10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  to  permit 

trips  to  professional  studios  in  Boston.  Limited  to  8  students. 

31-  1  Photography  as  a  Language 

31-2  This  course  will  be  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  use  their  cameras  to  express 

31-  3  their  reactions  to  any  given  environment.  Emphasis  will  be  on  photographing 

people  informally  in  their  natural  surroundings.  Methods  for  producing  essays 
and  picture  stories  will  be  explored.  Assignments  and  personal  projects  will  chal- 
lenge students  to  capture  on  film  what  they  experience  in  real  life. 

32-  1  History  of  Photography 

Survey  tracing  (from  the  first  daguerreotype)  the  historical  evolution  of  pho- 
tography as  a  creative  and  documentary  medium.  From  Lewis  Hine  to  Edward 
Weston,  we  will  explore  how  photographic  images  reflect  the  social  values  of  their 
times  and  also  consider  the  place  of  photography  in  the  Fine  Arts.  The  basic  text 
is  Beaumont  NewhalPs  History  of  Photography,  as  well  as  many  supplemental  texts 
and  monographs  on  individual  photographers.  The  course  will  also  include  gallery 
trips  and  lectures  by  Boston  photographers. 

HM2  Advanced  Photography 

«)-23  Students  must  enroll  for  at  least  two  terms,  one  of  which  must  be  the  Fall  Term. 
The  course  is  designed  to  give  students  a  chance  to  work  intensively  in  photog- 
raphy for  an  entire  year;  it  includes  work  on  photographic  techniques,  photo- 
graphic seeing,  the  history  of  photography,  and  individual  projects.  Prerequisite: 
Photo  20. 

M23  Print  Shop 

Pass/fail 

Fall:  Relief  Painting.  Designing,  cutting  and  printing  linoleum  and  wood 
blocks  in  editions. 

Winter:  Silk  Screen.  Making  stencils  for  the  screen,  experimenting  with  color, 
and  printing  imaginative  compositions  as  well  as  message-oriented  posters. 

Spring:  Intaglio.  Starting  with  drypoint  and  learning  the  processes  of  etching 
and  printing  in  a  workshop  atmosphere. 
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35-  123  Sculpture 

Offers  an  opportunity  to  work  in  practically  every  material  available  to  the  sculp- 
tor today,  including  wood,  stone,  metal,  plastics,  plaster  and  others.  It  is  therefore 
possible  for  the  student  to  develop  into  sculpture  concepts  discovered  in  Visual 
Studies,  as  well  as  ideas  drawn  from  his  own  experience.  Individual  criticism  is 
stressed.  Students  may  enter  in  the  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring. 

36-  123  Kinetic  Sculpture 

An  exploration  into  art  concerned  with  movement  through  space.  Students  pur- 
sue individual  projects  ranging  from  mobiles  and  mechanized  form  to  electronic 
sculpture  and  color  organs  in  search  of  the  aesthetics  of  movement.  Students  may 
enter  in  the  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring. 

The  Classics 

The  Department  of  Classics  offers  students  through  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  a  direct  entry  into  Greek  litera- 
ture, which  is  still  unsurpassed  in  quality,  and  into  Latin,  which, 
as  the  universal  language  of  church,  court,  and  scholars  through- 
out the  formative  years  of  modern  Europe,  can  rightly  be  termed 
the  mother  tongue  of  Western  civilization. 

Latin  has  traditionally  been  considered  the  first  language  of  the 
two  to  be  studied  in  school.  Students,  however,  should  be  made 
aware  that  Greek,  as  a  first  language,  is  no  more  difficult  than 
Latin.  The  Greek  alphabet  is  easily  mastered  in  the  first  two  class 
meetings  and  students  quickly  discover  that  the  language  has  a 
natural  and  at  the  same  time  very  expressive  quality  that  has 
made  it  a  memorable  study  in  many  young  lives  from  Cicero  to 
Winston  Churchill. 

Greek  Courses 

Greek 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  prepares  students  for  the  reading  of  Greek 
literature.  The  necessary  training  is  given  in  basic  vocabulary,  forms,  and  svntax. 
Frequent  practice  in  sight  reading  and  introduction  into  the  bases  of  Greek  civili- 
zation enhance  the  study  of  the  first  year  of  the  language.  Chase  and  Phillips'  A 
New  Introduction  to  Greek  (Harvard  University  Press)  and  Crosby  and  Schaeffer's  In- 
troduction to  Greek  (Allyn  and  Bacon)  are  used. 

Greek 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  is  open  to  properly  qualified  Seniors  and 
Upper  Middlers.  It  covers  in  one  year  the  essential  material  of  Greek  10  and 
Greek  20.  The  texts  are  Chase  and  Phillips'  A  New  Introduction  to  Greek,  Harvard 
University  Press,  and  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  ed.  Mather  and  Hewitt,  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press. 

Introduction  to  Greek 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  gives  an  introduction  to  the  language 
and  literature  of  Ancient  Greece.  It  is  a  term-contained  unit,  but  opportunities 
are  available  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  Greek  to  do  so. 

Greek 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  second  year  is  occupied  with  selections  from 
Xenophon's  works  and  with  an  easy  dialogue  of  Plato.  Prose  composition  in  Attn 
Greek  is  studied,  the  grammar  is  reviewed,  and  there  is  much  work  in  sight  tran> 
lation.  The  text  is  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  ed.  Mather  and  Hewitt,  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press. 

30-0  Greek 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  third  year  is  spent  mainly  reading  selected 
books  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  After  the  dialect  is  mastered,  more  attention 
is  given  to  the  literary  side  of  the  poems  and  to  the  translation  of  Homer  at 
sight.  The  texts  are  Benner's  Selections  from  Homer's  Iliad  (Appleton),  Homer 


10-0 


10-20-0 


13-1 
13-2 
13-3 


20-0 
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Odyssey  I-XII,  ed.  Stanford  (St.  Martin's  Press);  and  Euripides'  Alcestis,  ed.  Had- 
ley  (Cambridge  University  Press). 

33-1  Hellenistic  Greek 

33-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  studies  primarily  the  New  Testament.  Se- 
33-3  lections  from  the  Old  Testament  and  other  Hellenistic  writings  may  be  used.  It 
is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Greek  20. 

40-123  Greek 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  Fall  Term  is  devoted  to  selections  from  Herodo- 
tus, Hippocrates,  Thucydides,  and  Plato;  the  Winter  to  a  play  of  Sophocles;  the 
Spring  to  selections  from  the  Greek  lyric  poets. 


Latin  Courses 

10-  0  Latin 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  students  for 
general  reading  in  Latin.  To  that  end,  thorough  training  is  given  in  the  basic  vo- 
cabulary, forms,  and  syntax  of  the  language  along  with  frequent  practice  in  sight 
reading.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  general  outline  of  Roman  history  and 
civilization  and  is  directed  to  the  enhancement  of  his  English  vocabulary  through 
the  study  of  Latin  derivatives.  The  text  is  Chase's  A  New  Introduction  to  Latin, 
(Independent  School  Press). 

)-20-0  Latin 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Students  who  are  not  ready  for  Latin  20  may  be 
placed  in  Latin  10-20  and  thus  given  opportunity  to  complete  two  years  of  work 
in  one.  Those  who  pass  the  course  successfully  are  given  credit  for  two  years  of 
Latin.  The  course  is  reserved  for  students  who  give  evidence  of  high  ability. 
Texts  are  the  same  as  those  for  Latin  10  and  Latin  20. 

11-  0  Latin 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  begins  after  the  middle  of  the  Fall  Term. 
Its  content  is  the  same  as  Latin  10,  taught  at  a  more  gradual  pace  to  allow  time 
to  resolve  specific  linguistic  problems.  Students  who  find  unusual  difficulty  in 
mastering  a  modern  foreign  language  are  encouraged  to  discuss  their  eligibility 
for  the  course  with  their  teacher,  advisor,  or  with  the  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Classics.  The  text  is  Buehner  and  Ambrose's  Preparatory  Latin,  (Indepen- 
dent School  Press). 

12-23  Latin 

An  accelerated  course  for  students  of  high  ability.  Students  would  continue  with 
Latin  22. 

20-  0  Latin 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  During  the  first  term,  the  course  gives  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  fundamentals  of  Latin  grammar  and  begins  the  reading  of  Caesar.  In 
the  last  two  terms  more  Caesar  is  read,  with  additional  selections  from  Eutropius, 
Nepos,  Livy,  and  Erasmus.  There  is  practice  in  sight  translation  and  in  prose 
composition.  The  texts  are  Chase's  A  New  Introduction  to  Latin  (Independent  School 
Press),  Buehner's  An  Intermediate  Latin  Reader  (Independent  School  Press);  and 
Colby's  Review  Latin  Grammar  (Independent  School  Press). 

21-  0  Latin 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Continues  the  work  begun  in  Latin  11. 

22-  0  Latin 

An  accelerated  course  continuing  with  those  students  from  Latin  12. 
30-0  Latin 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  has  a  three-fold  purpose  which  it  aims  to 
fulfill  through  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  a  variety  of  other  authors.  Linguistical- 
ly, it  teaches  students  to  read  Latin  prose  with  increasing  ease.  Historically,  it 
presents  a  picture  of  Cicero's  life  and  times  and  compares  his  period  with  our 
own.  Culturally,  it  assesses  the  literary  importance  of  Cicero  as  the  creator  of  a 
prose  style  which  influenced  the  literature  of  Europe  for  centuries.  There  is  con- 
stant practice  in  sight  translation.  In  the  Spring  Term  selections  from  Vergil  are 
read.  The  text  is  Gillingham  and  Barrett's  Latin:  Our  Living  Heritage,  Book  III 
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(Charles  E.  Merrill  Books).  In  the  Winter  Term  students  who  wish  may  substi- 
tute Latin  33  for  the  regular  Latin  30. 

31-0  Latin 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  follows  the  same  outline  as  Latin  30.  It 
is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  21  and  to  students  in  their  first 
year  at  Phillips  Academy. 

40-123  Latin 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Each  term  is  the  prerequisite  for  the  term  which  fo' 
lows  it.  By  a  study  of  selections  from  the  Aeneid  and  from  other  Latin  poetry,  th< 
course  attempts  to  introduce  students  to  both  the  forms  and  content  of  classical 
poetry  and  to  make  plain  its  influence  upon  the  poetry  of  modern  languages.  Tr 
poems  are  studied  as  literature  and  not  merely  as  exercises  in  translation.  In  the 
Spring  Term,  students  who  wish  may  substitute  Latin  43  for  the  regular  Latin  4 

Latin 

Four  prepared  class  periods,  one  unprepared  period  devoted  to  sight  work.  The 
course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  Latin  40  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  th< 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  their  eligibility.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  a  tradi- 
tional freshman  Latin  course  in  most  colleges.  In  the  first  term,  selections  from 
Livy's  Histories  and  Catullus'  Poems  are  read.  In  the  Winter  two  Roman  comedie 
are  read,  and  in  the  Spring,  Horace's  Odes  and  selections  from  Tacitus'  Annals. 

Introduction  to  Latin 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.  The  course  giv 
an  introduction  to  the  language  and  literature  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is  a  tern 
contained  unit,  but  opportunities  are  available  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  tl 
study  of  Latin  to  do  so. 

Latin 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.  The  course  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have  completed  Latin  20  and  do  not 
wish  to  take  a  full  year  of  Latin  beyond  that.  The  authors  selected  for  a  given 
term  will  be  chosen  to  suit  the  tastes  of  those  in  the  course.  Ovid,  Plautus,  and 
a  survey  of  medieval  Latin  literature  are  possibilities. 

43-1  Latin 

43-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.  Like  Latin  33,  this 
43-3  course  is  designed  for  those  who  have  completed  Latin  30.  Among  the  authors 
possible  in  any  given  term  are  Livy,  Catullus,  and  Horace. 


Classics  Courses 

30-123  Epic  Poetry 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  Fall  Term  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  Winter  or 
Spring  Terms.  The  Fall  Term  may  be  taken  as  a  term-contained  course.  If  the 
student  wishes  to  continue,  he  may  choose  either  or  both  of  the  other  two  terms 
The  course  is  an  investigation  of  the  diverse  and  unique  literary  monuments  pre 
duced  by  many  cultures.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  Aeneid,  Gilgamesh,  Song  of 
Roland,  Beowulf,  and  Tolkein's  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  will  be  read. 

20-1  Classical  Influences  on  English  Literature 

20-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Analysis  is  made  of  several  important  works  of  class 

20-  3  cal  literature  and  their  influence  on  important  works  of  English  literature.  Amor 

the  writers  studied  are  Ovid,  and  Chaucer;  Vergil  and  Milton;  Horace  and  Pop 
Homer  and  Joyce.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  required. 

21-  1  Classical  Civilization:  Greece 

21-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  survey  of  Greek  history,  literature,  and  art  de- 

21-  3  signed  primarily  for  underclassmen.  Texts  are  Starr,  The  Ancient  Greeks  (Oxford) 

and  Kitto,  The  Greeks  (Penguin). 

22-  1  Classical  Civilization:  Rome 

22-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  survey  of  Roman  history  with  supplementary  ma 
22-3  terial  from  literature  and  art,  primarily  for  underclassmen. 

31-2  Etymology 

31-3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers,  and  Seniors. 
Juniors  are  referred  to  the  English  Department  listings.  The  course  provides  in- 
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tensive  training  in  the  interpretation  of  English  words  by  analysis  of  stems,  based 
on  a  systematic  survey  of  the  most  productive  elements  derived  from  Greek, 
Latin,  and  other  Indo-European  languages,  with  exercises  designed  to  expand  vo- 
cabulary and  develop  precision  of  understanding  and  expression.  No  prior  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  or  Latin  is  required. 

English 

The  diploma  requirements  in  English  are : 

1)  that  a  student  establish  competence  in  writing  and  reading, 
either  by  successful  completion  of  the  Competence  Course  or  by- 
passing the  examinations  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
Competence  Course  (those  who  pass  are  immediately  advanced 
to  Literature  A) ;  and 

2)  after  passing  the  competence  requirement,  a  student  must  pass 
one  trimester  each  of  Literature  A,  B,  and  C,  in  that  order. 

(For  those  entering  Seniors  who  must  take  the  Competence 
Course,  this  requirement  is  reduced  by  the  appropriate  number 
of  trimesters.) 

The  English  Department  also  offers  courses  at  the  following  levels: 
a  variety  of  courses  specifically  for  the  Junior  year ;  English  as  a 
Second  Language,  for  some  foreign  students;  specialized  courses 
for  students  who  have  already  passed  their  competence  and 
literature  requirements  and  elect  to  continue  studying  English. 
Public  speaking  and  theater  courses,  whose  prerequisites  vary,  are 
listed  after  the  English  courses.  All  English  courses  meet  for  four 
prepared  classes  a  week,  unless  the  course  description  states 
otherwise. 

Students  entering  the  Junior  Class  have  the  following  choices : 
Backgrounds  for  Literature ;  English  Skills ;  Language ;  Etymology ; 
English  as  a  Second  Language;  Perception  and  Expression.  A 
Junior  is  strongly  urged  to  take  one  of  the  Junior  courses, 
although  he  may  elect  to  take  no  English  at  all,  or  he  may  apply 
to  the  Department  Chairman  to  take  the  Competence  Course. 
All  Junior  courses  anticipate  the  Competence  Course  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Entering  Lower  Middlers  and  Upper  Middlers  should  take  the 
Competence  Course.  They  will  be  advanced  to  Literature  A  as 
soon  as  they  establish  competence. 

Entering  Seniors  take  the  Competence  Course  in  the  Fall  Term. 
If  an  entering  Senior  is  deemed  competent  early  in  the  Fall  Term, 
he  may  apply  to  the  Department  Chairman  for  permission  to 
waive  the  literature  requirement  and  enroll  in  one  of  the  spe- 
cialized courses. 

English  Junior  Year  Courses 

Although  Juniors  are  encouraged  to  take  the  same  course  for 
the  entire  year,  if  they  so  choose  they  may  change  courses  at  the 
end  of  any  term. 

10-123   Background  for  Literature 

A  general  course  in  types,  myths,  Biblical  stories,  literary  terms. 
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11-  123  Language 

The  course  studies  man's  most  amazing  achievement :  the  systems  and 
structures  he  has  developed  in  order  to  communicate.  No  previous  foreign 
language  is  required. 

12-  123  Etymology 

The  interpretation  of  English  words  by  analysis  of  stems,  based  on  a  survey 
of  the  most  productive  elements  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  Indo-European 
languages.  Designed  to  expand  vocabulary  and  develop  precision  of  under- 
standing and  expression.  No  prior  Greek  or  Latin  is  necessary. 

13-  123  English  as  a  Second  Language 

The  course  acquaints  the  foreign  student  with  the  idiom  and  structure  of 
English.  This  class  is  also  open  to  upperclassmen. 

14-  123  English  Skills 

Frequent  practice  in  writing  with  supporting  instruction  in  spelling,  grammar, 
vocabulary,  and  writing  mechanics.  The  Spring  Term  is  devoted  to  develop- 
mental reading  to  increase  speed  and  comprehension.  This  course  is  also 
open  to  upperclassmen. 

15-  123  Perception  and  Expression 

Four  prepared  and  two  unprepared  periods.  In  addition  to  reading  and 
writing,  students  investigate  other  media,  including  tape,  photography,  film, 
sound,  and  acting.  Involvement  and  performance  in  individual  and  group 

projects. 

Required  Sequence  Courses 
20-12   Competence  Course 

20-23  The  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  basic  skills  in  reading  and  writing.  It 

enables  a  student  to  achieve  the  competence  requisite  for  the  literature  and 
the  specialized  courses.  The  course  is  concerned  with  the  recognition  and  use 
of  the  basic  elements  of  a  sentence,  sentence  patterns,  punctuation,  paragraph 
development  and  coherence,  and  the  composition  of  unified  exposition.  It 
encourages  the  acquisition  of  important  reading  skills  in  conjunction  with  the 
study  of  writing.  Passages  that  have  been  composed  by  skillful  writers  are 
evaluated  for  their  particular  strengths:  organization,  logic,  point  of  view, 
tone,  diction,  transitional  devices.  Through  the  use  of  the  summary  sentence, 
the  outline,  and  the  summary  paragraph,  a  student  learns  to  reduce  a  passage 
to  core  ideas. 

Literature  Courses 

A  student  who  has  established  competence  in  reading  and  writing 
takes  three  term-contained  courses  designed  to  give  him  the 
experience  of  reading  in  depth  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
scope  of  English  and  American  literature.  He  may  begin  these 
courses  any  time  he  becomes  eligible.  He  should  take  them  in  the 
order  indicated  by  the  A,  B,  and  C.  A  student  may  take  more 
than  one  course  under  each  heading,  but  must  take  one  of  each. 

LIT  A  Courses 

One-term  courses.  The  first  course  a  student  takes  in  the  literature 
sequence  is  one  in  which  he  reads  in  depth  a  relatively  few 
English  and  American  texts  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  course 
is  intended  to  develop  his  analytical  and  critical  faculties  as  well 
as  his  appreciation  of  studying  a  work  intensively.  He  may  read  in 
prose,  poetry,  or  drama.  Texts  will  be  selected  by  the  instructor. 

30-1  LIT  A  1  Prose 
30-2 

30-  3 

31-  1  LIT  A  2  Poetry 
31-2 

31-3 
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2-1  LIT  A  3  Drama 
2-2 

2-  3 

LIT  B  and  LIT  C  Courses 

One- term  courses.  These  courses  are  intended  to  provide  for  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  read  English  and  American  literature 
of  the  past  and  thus  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  his  literary 
heritage. 

3-  1  LIT  B  1.  Age  of  Swift 

3-2  Reading  in  Swift  and  other  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  enlightenment. 

3-  3 

4-  1  LIT  B  2.  The  English  Novel 

4-2  Reading  in  the  novel  as  it  developed  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 

4-  3  centuries. 

5-  1  LIT  B  3.  Romantic  and  Victorian  Poetry 

5-2  Reading  from  selected  English  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  exploring  the 

5-  3  similarities  and  contrasts  between  the  Romantic  and  the  Victorian  Ages. 

6-  1  LIT  B  4.  American  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
6-2 

6-  3 

LIT  C  Courses 

These  courses  are  concerned  with  literature  before  1660. 

7-  1  LIT  C  1.  Homer  and  Chaucer 
7-2 

7-  3 

8-  1  LIT  C  2.  Greek  and  Shakespearean  Tragedy 
8-2 

8-  3 

9-  1  LIT  C  3.  Chaucerian  and  Shakespearean  Comedy 
9-2 

9-  3 

0-1  LIT  C  4.  English  Poetry  1550-1660 

1:0-2  Reading  of  late  renaissance  poets  such  as  Jonson,  Donne,  Herbert,  Herrick, 

10-  3  and  Marvell. 

Reading  Seminars 

Class  meetings  and  required  preparation  equivalent  to  a  course 
load  of  four  prepared  class  periods.  Seminars  are  open  to  students 
who  have  fulfilled  the  Department's  Competence  requirements. 
Seminars  may  be  taken  in  addition  to  but  not  in  place  of 
Literature  Courses.  Choice  of  reading  material,  topics  for  weekly 
essays,  and  the  style  of  classroom  discussions  will  be  largely  up  to 
the  students.  Upper  class  students  accomplished  in  English  will 
conduct  seminars  in  association  with  members  of  the  Department. 
The  following  Reading  Seminars  are  already  scheduled  for 
1973-74: 

41-0  Literary  Criticism 

Year-long.  (Mr.  Foster) 

12-0  Living  Writers 

Year-long.  (Mr.  David  Smith) 

vSpecialized  Courses 

Specialized  Courses  are  open  to  students  who  have  successfully 
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completed  one  term  each  of  Literature  A,  B,  and  G.  Specialized 
courses  are  of  three  kinds :  term-contained ;  two-term ;  sometimes 
with  an  option  of  a  third  term  (T2)  and  full-year  courses.  If 
the  full-year  course  is  listed  as  (123),  the  student  may  enter  or 
leave  the  course  at  the  end  of  any  term.  Each  course  has  four 
prepared  class  periods  a  week,  unless  specifically  stated  otherwise. 

500-  12  James  Joyce  (T2) 

A  Study  of  Dubliners,  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  Ulysses,  and 
fragments  of  Finnegans  Wake.  (Mr.  Brown) 

501-  12  Man  and  God  (T2) 

The  course  will  consider  man's  search  for  meaning  in  what  frequently  seems 
to  be  an  inexplicable  world.  Readings  will  include  The  Oedipus  Cycle, 
Sophocles;  Hamlet,  Shakespeare;  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  Are  Dead,  Stoppard 
Desire  Under  the  Elms,  Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  O'Neill;  J.  B.,  MacLeish; 
A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  Joyce ;  The  Fixer,  Malamud ;  The  Idiot, 
Dostoevski;  The  Trial,  Kafka;  Tiny  Alice,  Albee.  (Miss  St.  Pierre) 

502-3  Writers  of  the  Fifties 

The  course  will  be  concerned  with  the  writings  of  the  post-war  generation 
both  in  England  and  in  America.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
Beat  Generation  and  the  Angry  Young  Men:  Kerouac,  Ginsberg,  Ferlinghetti, 
Osborne,  Amis,  Sillitoe.  Those  writers  will  be  considered  not  only  as  a  literary 
movement,  but  also  in  comparison  to  other  writers  of  the  period,  such  as 
Williams,  Miller,  Bellow,  Salinger,  Styron,  Capote,  O'Connor.  (Miss  St.  Pierre" 

503-12  Comparative  Humanities  (T2) 

(A  2- term  course  —  no  3rd  term  is  offered.)  The  course  investigates  certain 
important  ways  in  which  literature  may  be  compared  to  the  other  major  art 
forms:  music,  painting,  photography,  film,  and  sculpture.  The  Fall  Term 
focuses  on  similarities  in  mood,  technique,  purpose,  philosophy,  organization 
and  imagination.  Pairs  of  artists  and  writers  are  studied :  Hemingway  and 
Mondrian,  Thurber  and  Klee.  Then  the  short  stories  of  Faulkner  are  read  in 
relation  to  several  painters  and  photographers,  and  the  Surrealist  and  Dada 
painters  will  be  compared  to  various  writers.  In  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms  a  wide  variety  of  analogies  and  contrasts  are  considered,  as  between 
written  drama  and  performance,  poetry  and  music,  and  words  and 
photographs.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  quality  of  "greatness"  in 
various  art  forms,  using  specific  works  of  Greek  drama,  Shakespeare, 
Michelangelo,  Picasso,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart.  (Mr.  Leavitt) 

504- 1  Portrait  of  the  Artist 

A  study  of  the  sensitive  human  being  forced  to  make  some  adjustment  to  an 
often  insensitive  world.  What  are  the  varieties  of  adjustment,  or  lack  of  it? 
Representative  texts :  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist,  Joyce ;  Cat  and  Mouse,  Grass ; 
Steppenwolf ,  Hesse ;  The  Caucasian  Chalk  Circle,  Brecht ;  Henderson,  The  Rain 
King,  Bellow.  (Mrs.  Bugbee) 

505-23  Irish  Studies  (T2) 

First  a  look  at  the  history  and  folklore  of  Ireland  and  then  an  attempt  to 
trace  its  influence  on  Irish  writers  from  Yeats  to  Beckett.  Representative 
authors:  Yeats,  Joyce,  Synge,  O'Casey,  Beckett;  The  Concise  Course  of  Irish 
History,  Moody. 

506-1  Poetry  for  Pleasure 

For  students  who  enjoy,  think  they  might  learn  to  enjoy,  modern  poetry. 
The  class  will  explore  ways  in  which  poetry  has  changed  during  the  20th 
century  and  ways  by  which  modern  poetry  may  be  helpful  in  increasing  one's 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  life  in  the  70's.  (Mr.  Dodge) 

507-23  How  English  Literature  Began  (T2) 

Historical  background  for  and  literature  of  the  Age  of  Chaucer,  including 
an  elementary  history  of  the  development  of  the  language.  The  course  will 
include  a  reading  of  Beowulf  in  translation,  and  some  study  of  Anglo-Saxon 
England,  the  Danish  incursions,  and  the  Norman  conquest.  It  will  include  a 
study  of  Chaucer  and  some  of  his  contemporaries.  (Mr.  Dodge) 
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508-  123  Modern  Theater 

A  chronological  study  of  the  development  of  drama  in  Europe  beginning 
with  Pirandello  (Fall),  in  America  beginning  with  O'Neill  (Winter),  and  an 
investigative  reading  of  contemporary  playwrights  in  Europe  and  America 
(Spring).  Enrollment  in  the  Fall  or  in  the  Winter  Term  is  a  prerequisite  for 
enrollment  in  the  Spring  Term.  (Mr.  Kirkland) 

509-  123  Shakespeare:  The  Man,  The  Times,  The  Theater,  The  Plays 

Each  term  a  cycle  of  related  plays  is  read,  with  biographical  and  historical 
material.  During  the  course  of  the  year,  the  class  reads  representative 
tragedies,  histories,  and  comedies.  (Mr.  Dodge  and  Mr.  Peterson) 

510-  123  College  English  Skills 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  strengthen  the  student's  ability  in  reading, 
writing,  and  speaking  at  the  college  level.  Fall  Term:  Developmental  Reading 
for  increased  speed  and  comprehension,  using  the  Harvard  Reading  Course 
with  supporting  exercises  in  writing.  Winter  Term:  Spelling,  vocabulary, 
punctuation,  usage,  grammar,  and  sentence  structure.  Frequent  practice  in 
writing.  Spring  Term:  The  study  and  practice  of  the  principles  of  expository 
writing  and  speaking :  the  expository  paragraph  and  essay,  the  term  paper ; 
speaking  in  public.  (Mr.  Peterson) 

511-  123  Writers  in  Depth 

A  seminar  course  in  which  are  studied  the  major  works  of  an  author,  along 
with  biographical  and  critical  material.  Authors  chosen  by  the  class  and  by 
the  instructor  have  included  O'Neill,  Faulkner,  Albee,  Yeats  and  Bellow. 

512-  123  Satire  and  Comedy 

Fall  Term:  Ancient  and  Renaissance.  From  Horace  and  Juvenal  to  Jonson 
and  Moliere.  Winter  Term:  Eighteenth  Century.  From  Dryden  and  Pope  to 
Hogarth  and  Sterne.  Spring  Term:  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 
(Mr.  Regan) 

513-12  Novel  and  Drama  Seminar  (T2) 

513-  3  A  third  term  is  optional.  Most  of  the  course  is  concerned  with  the  major 

works  of  modern  literature,  including  the  works  of  Joyce,  Woolf,  Fitzgerald, 
Nabokov,  Wright,  Updike,  Eliot,  O'Neill,  Williams,  Miller,  Plath,  and  Pinter. 
The  student  has  the  opportunity  to  study  the  "world"  of  each  writer  and  to 
compare  it  with  those  of  the  others.  In  order  that  he  may  have  a  basis  of 
comparison  with  writers  of  the  past,  he  also  studies  The  Brothers  Karamazov 
and  King  Lear.  Class  periods  are  devoted  to  seminar  discussions,  exercises  in 
logic  and  argument,  dramatic  readings,  drama  games,  and  critiques  of  student 
analytical  and  creative  work.  (Mr.  Kalkstein) 

514-  0  Creative  Writing 

The  course  combines  creative  writing  with  the  study  of  literature  in  depth. 
The  reading  consists  of  novels,  collections  of  short  stories,  collections  of  poems, 
usually  chosen  from  great  works  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  After  the 
Fall  Term,  reading  is  chosen  by  the  students  in  collaboration  with  the 
teacher.  Class  periods  are  devoted  to  workshops  in  which  student  writings  are 
discussed  and  to  seminar  discussions  of  literary  works.  Normally  the  first  term 
is  devoted  to  fiction,  the  second  to  drama,  the  third  to  poetry,  though  fiction 
is  stressed  more  than  drama  and  categories  tend  to  overlap.  An  individual 
may,  if  there  is  sufficient  cause,  choose  to  do  an  individual  project  rather 
than  work  in  an  area  he  finds  uncomfortable,  but  all  students  are  required 
to  try  all  three  major  forms.  (Mr.  Zucker) 

515-23  Afro-American  Literature  (T2) 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms.  An  in-depth  study  of  the  major  ideas  and  writers, 
including  Toomer,  Wright,  Ellison,  and  Baldwin.  (Staff) 

516-123  Traditions  of  English  Literature 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  breadth  of  English  literature 
through  the  sweep  of  its  place  in  history.  Beginning  with  the  heroic  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  as  reflected  in  Beowulf,  the  course  traces  the  literary  legacy  of 
the  major  British  writers  up  to  the  present.  (Staff) 

517-12  American  Writers  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (T2) 
517-3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  third  term  is  optional  or  may  be  taken 
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separately.  A  study  of  the  novel  and  the  drama  in  America  during  the  period 
1900  to  1939.  Representative  authors  are  Wilder,  Anderson,  Wolfe, 
Fitzgerald,  Gummings,  Dos  Passos,  Steinbeck,  Faulkner,  Agee,  Styron, 
West.  (Mr.  Goodyear) 

518-0  Survey  of  American  Literature 

518-  3  A  full  year  course,  open  for  additional  students  in  the  Spring  Term.  Fall 

Term:  "The  Sowing  of  American  Literature,"  from  Anne  Bradstreet  and 
Edward  Taylor  to  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Poe.  Winter  Term:  "The 
Flowering  of  American  Literature,"  from  Hawthorne  to  Dreiser.  Spring 
Term:  "The  Harvest  of  American  Literature,"  from  Eliot  and  Frost  to 
Hemingway  and  Agee.  (Mr.  Goodyear  and  Mr.  Brown) 

519-  0  Literature  and  the  Movies 

A  study  of  the  interaction  of  words  and  images,  particularly  in  modern 
poetry  and  prose,  and  on  film.  Less  technical  film  criticism  than  in  the 
Western /Detective/Movie  Without  Violence  Sequence,  to  which  European 
and  Japanese  films  have  been  added.  Students  are  free  to  substitute  original 
poetry  or  prose  for  some  critical  assignments.  One  important  function  of  the 
class  is  to  develop  and  to  help  realize  the  script  for  a  lengthy  film  to  be  made 
during  the  year  in  conjunction  with  the  filmmaking  course.  Please  note  that 
a  student  may  not  take  both  Literature  and  the  Movies  and  A  Sequence  in 
Film  Study  during  the  same  academic  year.  (Mr.  Marx) 

520-123  A  Sequence  in  Film  Study 

Although  the  following  term-contained  courses  may  be  taken  singly,  they 
are  probably  most  effective  as  a  sequence. 

Fall.  The  Western.  Not  a  survey,  but  an  investigation  of  some  themes  and 
styles  in  the  Western.  The  emphasis  of  the  course  is  on  the  film  themselves, 
primarily  those  of  Ford,  Hawks,  and  Mann,  with  readings  in  the  criticism 
of  Sarris  and  Bazin.  Students  are  encouraged  to  compare  the  growth  and 
decline  of  the  Western  to  that  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Revenge 
Drama,  or  to  another  similar  genre. 

Winter.  The  Detective  Movie.  The  films  are  largely  those  of  Hawks,  Lang, 
and  Hitchcock.  The  critical  emphasis  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Fall  Term, 
but  students  who  are  continuing  in  the  course  do  so  in  the  context  of  two 
broad  questions:  (1)  How  does  a  director  have  to  modify  his  style  in  a  new 
genre?  (2)  Is  either  the  detective  or  the  gangster  an  urban  cowboy? 
Spring.  The  Movie  Without  Violence.  What  are  the  alternatives  to  violence 
in  an  "action  medium"?  A  look  into  documentary,  abstraction,  musical 
comedy,  etc.  (Mr.  Marx) 

521-12   Contemporary  Communications  (T2) 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  examines  some  of  the  bases  of 
communication  between  and  among  people.  Material  includes  fiction,  non- 
fiction,  poetry,  drama,  motion  pictures,  and  the  visual  arts.  The  course 
concentrates  on  individual  and  small  group  projects.  Prerequisites:  successful 
completion  of  a  course  in  art  or  music,  and  a  concurrent  commitment  to 
an  additional  communicative  endeavor  in  creating  writing,  in  art,  in  music, 
in  drama,  or  in  some  independent  work  in  mathematics  or  physical  science. 
Acceptance  into  the  course  will  be  based  on  written  application  and 
personal  interview.  (Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Lloyd) 

522-3   Contemporary  Communications 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Similar  in  content  and  prerequisites  to  the 
course  given  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  but  will  engage  in  large  group 
projects  aimed  at  public  presentation. 


Public  Speaking 

43-1  Public  Speaking 

43-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  An  elective  course  for  Seniors  and  for  some 
43-3   Upper  Middlers.  It  provides  training  in  voice  production,  articulation,  and 

speech  making.  Impromptu  and  prepared  speeches  help  the  student  to  develop 
poise,  fluency,  and  force.  Reference  text:  Turner's  Voice  and  Speech  in  the 
Theatre  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London). 
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The  Theatre 

Courses  in  the  theatre  are  designed  for  students  who  wish  formal 
exploration  of  the  elements  of  stage  work  and  a  supplement  to 
(or  substitute  for)  extracurricular  work  on  plays.  A  variety  of 
experiences  will  be  available :  some  courses  are  performance- 
oriented;  some  are  theory-oriented,  some  cover  both.  Theatre 
students  may  supplement  their  classwork  by  becoming  involved 
in  any  of  the  numerous  productions  mounted  each  year,  or  they 
might  join  the  Andover  Dramatic  Touring  Company,  which  in 
1973  toured  England  with  a  production  of  Our  Town.  The 
overall  curricular  program  is  for  the  student  who  would  like  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  art  of  the  theatre. 

21-2  Introduction  to  Theatre 

21-3   Four  class  periods;  pass/fail;  minimum  preparation.  Designed  primarily  for 
students  whose  experience  in  high  school  theatre  is  limited  and  who  wish 
fuller  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  stage  work.  Winter  Term  will  focus 
on  scene  study  and  characterization,  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  techniques 
that  an  actor  utilizes  to  make  his  character  interesting  and  believable. 
Spring  Term  will  focus  on  technical  theatre :  lighting,  make-up,  design, 
costuming,  and  set  construction.  (Winter:  Mr.  Bastian;  Spring:  Mr.  Bellizia) 

22-12  Plays  in  Production  (T2) 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  problems  of  mounting  any  play  are  vast;  the 
course  examines  and  solves  those  problems  using  both  classical  and  modern 
plays  which  will  provide  a  range  of  dramatic  experiences.  The  class  studies 
plays  in  depth  and  detail  in  order  to  see  how  they  might  be  acted,  directed, 
and  staged,  beginning  with  script  analysis  and  ending  with  the  staging  of 
scenes  and  design  and  construction  of  sets  and  props.  Some  useful  texts  and 
playwrights  might  be  The  Crucible,  Our  Town,  Look  Back  in  Anger,  Shaw, 
Brecht,  Shakespeare,  Storey,  and  Simon,  but  the  choice  of  plays  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  interests  of  the  class.  (Mr.  Bellizia) 

23-3  Plays  in  Production 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  This  course  is  similar  in  content  and  approach 
to  the  course  given  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  but  it  will  be  more 
performance-oriented,  undertaking  group  acting,  directing,  and  design 
projects  aimed  at  presentation.  The  specific  content  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  abilities  and  interests  of  the  group.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken 
any  of  the  Theatrical  Production  Sequence  courses  of  Plays  in  Production 
(T2),  and  to  those  who  have  had  production  experience.  (Mr.  Bellizia) 

24-123  Theatrical  Production  Sequence 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall  Term:  Acting  Workshop.  A  theoretical  and 
practical  consideration  of  various  acting  styles,  both  classical  and  contem- 
porary. Through  the  use  of  acting  exercises,  theatre  games,  improvisation, 
but  with  emphasis  on  scene  work  from  specific  plays,  the  student  moves 
toward  a  greater  understanding  of  the  actor's  task  and  responsibility  on  stage. 
Winter  Term :  Scene  Design  and  State  Lighting.  A  study  of  the  art  and 
artistry  of  the  backstage  crafts  and  technologies  from  the  "periaktoi"  of 
ancient  Greece  to  the  computerized  "cafetorium"  of  today.  Through  a 
combination  of  theoretical  discussion  of  plays,  applied  practice  on  the  Main 
Stage  in  the  Drama  Lab,  and  a  study  of  Parker  and  Smith's  definitive  text, 
the  student  gains  a  broader  understanding  of  set  design,  scene  lighting  and 
construction,  stage  rigging,  and  lighting  instruments.  Practical  design  prob- 
lems are  solved  by  the  class  in  connection  with  productions  mounted  during 
the  term.  No  previous  experience  is  necessary,  but  the  course  is  open  to 
Juniors  only  with  the  instructor's  permissions.  Spring  Term:  Directing 
Workshop.  Dedicated  to  the  idea  that  the  director's  job  is  the  most  complex 
in  theatre,  the  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  at  least  some 
acting  experience  and  who  now  wish  to  study  the  art  of  directing.  Class 
members  experiment  with  manageable  scenes  and  plays,  which  they  direct; 
they  examine  books  on  the  subject  (such  as  Peter  Brook's  The  Empty  Space) 
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and  play  scripts,  and  various  styles  of  direction,  interpretations  of  scenes, 
and  types  of  drama  from  classical  and  contemporary  periods.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  responsibility  of  the  director  to  his  actors  and  to  his  audience. 
(Mr.  Bellizia) 

25-123  Shakespeare  Workshop 

A  pass /fail  course  requiring  little  or  no  preparation.  This  course  meets  in 
the  Drama  Lab  four  times  each  week  to  discuss,  rehearse,  record,  and  audit 
readings  from  Shakespeare.  There  are  no  prerequisites,  and  the  course  is  open 

to  all  classes.  (Mr.  Kirkland) 


History  and  the  Social  Sciences 

The  introductory  courses  in  the  social  sciences  deal  with  man  in 
various  environments  —  geographical,  economic,  social,  and 
political.  They  aim  to  offer  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers  oppor- 
tunities to  study  and  evaluate  basic  social  science  concepts.  A 
course  in  biography  centers  on  the  contributions  of  outstanding 
men.  The  approach  is  topical;  the  method  depends  on  the 
substance  and  the  skills  at  hand. 

The  courses  in  history  are  offered  to  Upper  Middlers  and 
Seniors.  They  are  based  on  the  conviction  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  past  is  essential  if  an  individual  is  to  function  effectively  as  a 
citizen  in  a  modern  democracy.  Again,  the  approach  is  topical; 
the  traditional  aim  of  training  students  to  handle  historical 
material  with  discretion  and  to  write  essays  containing  sub- 
stantive factual  support  for  general  statements  remains ;  the 
pedagogical  techniques  for  accomplishing  this  are  constantly 
under  review. 

Multi-disciplinary  courses  in  the  social  sciences  are  also  available 
for  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors  who  wish  to  study  particular 
societies  of  the  twentieth  century  and  who  wish  to  have  a 
work-study  off-campus  learning  experience. 

The  essential  purpose  of  all  courses  is  to  give  the  students  training 
in  the  understanding  of  domestic  and  international  problems 
that  will  serve  them  well  as  citizens.  It  is  also  hoped  that  for  some 
students  the  courses  may  kindle  an  interest  in  the  study  of  human 
society,  past  and  present,  that  can  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit  all  their  lives. 

Introductory  Courses  in  the  Social  Sciences 
Social  Science  10,  11,  12,  13,  14  and  15. 

One  term  major  courses.  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Juniors  and 
Lower  Middlers.  These  courses  deal  with  man's  geographical,  economic, 
social,  and  political  environments.  Course  materials  include  a  variety  of 
readings,  films,  slides,  graphic  and  pictorial  displays  and  maps.  Various 
written  and  oral,  individual  and  group  projects  and  procedures  are  used. 
Among  these  are  notetaking,  outlining,  essay  writing,  map  and  graph  making, 
slide-taping,  socratic  exchange,  informal  debate  and  group  discussion.  These 
courses  emphasize  those  basic  skills  that  enable  students  to  make  logical 
definitions,  accurate  analyses  and  summaries,  relevant  generalizations  and 
valid  conclusions  from  marshalled  arguments. 
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10-1  Human  Geography 

10-2  It  has  been  said  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  but  it  is  also 

10-  3  true  that  to  understand  properly  the  place  of  man  on  the  earth  it  is  necessary 

to  know  something  of  our  surroundings.  This  course  concerns  itself  with 
the  principles  of  human  geography  or  the  interrelationship  between  man  and 
his  natural  environment.  The  organization  of  the  course  is  topical ;  after  an 
initial  examination  of  the  basic  physical  characteristics  of  the  planet  we  live 
on,  certain  issues  are  examined  in  greater  detail.  Among  these  are  the  use 
and  misuse  of  natural  resources,  the  population  problem,  the  crisis  of  the 
cities.  Various  associated  topics,  such  as  exploration,  cartography  and  map 
reading  are  also  considered.  The  local  area  around  Andover  is  studied  in 
some  detail ;  other  resources  include  a  variety  of  books,  periodicals,  maps, 
films,  and  slide  tapes.  There  are  a  number  of  individual  and  group  projects 
during  the  term. 

11-  1  Myth,  Religion  and  Roots  of  Western  Community 

11-2  Man's  attempt  at  understanding  and  defining  his  place  in  the  world  has 

11-  3  taken  place  through  myth,  religion  and  science.  Men  combine  personal 

observation  with  societal  assumptions  about  the  world  to  arrive  at  a  system 
of  belief.  Emphasis  is  given  to  current  manifestations  of  a  variety  of  beliefs 
in  various  cultures,  particularly  in  western  culture.  The  course  is  an 
interdepartmental  offering  and  is  listed  also  in  the  catalogue  as  Religion  11. 

12-  1  An  Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics:  A  Study  of  State  and 
12-2  Local  Government 

12-  3  Man  is  a  political  being  and  the  political  environments  closest  to  him, 

although  the  ones  he  may  be  least  aware  of,  are  those  of  his  own  community 
and  state.  Many  people  know  that  there  is  some  kind  of  local  government 
but  few  know  how  the  officials  are  chosen  and  what  they  do  after  they  are 
chosen.  Everyone  knows  they  must  pay  many  kinds  of  taxes  but  few  know 
how  tax  money  is  spent  in  the  community.  There  is  clearly  some  kind  of 
relationship  between  the  town  and  the  state  but  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  may  not  be  clear  to  very  many.  This  course  will  focus  on 
the  governments  closest  to  us,  the  ones  that  all  of  us  have  to  deal  with  in 
some  way  at  some  time. 

13-  1  Economic  Problems:  The  Labor  Process 

13-2  The  course  is  designed  to  introduce  students  to  economics  by  seeing  in 

13-  3  what  ways  a  knowledge  of  economics  aids  in  understanding  societal 

problems.  Hopefully,  the  student  will  develop  a  conceptual  understanding 
of  how  economics  is  used  and  learn  something  about  economic  tools.  Such 
problems  as  unemployment,  inflation,  wage  determination,  poverty  and 
income  distribution,  as  well  as  the  economics  of  racism  will  be  studied. 

14-  1  Cultural  Roots  of  Socialism  in  China 

14-2  Did  Communism  in  China  just  "happen"?  What  are  the  traditions  within 

14-  3  Chinese  thought  and  behavior  which  would  support  or  undermine  the 

present  regime?  Students  in  this  course  will  investigate  Confucianism, 
Taoism,  Legalism,  and  other  widespread  philosophies  and  read  works  of 
literature  and  history  to  try  to  determine  the  values  of  ordinary  men.  Would 
these  values  tend  to  be  an  individualistic  ethic  or  one  more  community- 
oriented?  What  has  a  person's  relationship  to  his  government  been  in  the 
past?  The  course  will  go  on  to  a  careful  look  at  modern  times  to  see  how 
Mao  Tse-tung's  reorganization  of  Chinese  life  is  a  curious  blend  of  the 
new  and  the  old. 

15-  1  The  Emergence  of  Man 

15-2  Using  an  anthropological  approach,  this  course  focuses  on  the  development 
15-3  of  the  human  species,  on  the  assumption  that  a  careful  examination  of  this 
development  can  assist  in  understanding  man's  complex  nature.  After  an 
introductory  look  at  life  on  earth  before  man,  the  course  traces  man's 
ancestry  from  the  earliest  hominids,  with  consideration  of  such  topics  as 
physical  development,  social  behavior,  and  territoriality.  With  the  arrival 
of  homo  sapiens,  the  course  will  consider  the  development  of  weapons  and 
tools,  the  Neolithic  revolution,  the  origin  of  cities,  the  rise  of  civilization  in 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  Archaeological  methods  will  also  be  touched 
upon,  using  the  resources  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 
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20-1  Men  of  the  Western  World:  The  American  Scene 

20-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Lower  Middlers.  As  a  comparative  study 

20-  3   of  leaders,  the  course  deals  with  the  lives  of  men  who  made  significant 

contributions  in  several  fields  of  endeavor.  Biographies  are  read  and  studied 
to  determine  what  circumstances  motivated  these  leaders,  what  traits  these 
men  had,  how  they  responded  to  varying  challenges  and  why  they  are 
considered  great  men.  What  are  the  qualities  of  leadership?  That  question 
is  the  focus  of  study.  Course  materials  include  selected  biographies  of  men 
from  the  days  of  Christopher  Columbus  to  those  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
Representative  tides  of  paperbacks  used  in  the  course  are  Samuel  E. 
Morison's  Christopher  Columbus,  Mariner,  Francis  Parkman's  LaSalle  and  the 
Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  Marquis  James,  Andrew  Jackson,  The  Border 
Captain,  and  Thomas  T.  Lyons'  Black  Leadership  in  American  History. 

21-  1  Men  of  the  Western  World:  The  European  Scene 

21-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers.  The  course  covers 

21-  3  roughly  the  medieval  to  early  modern  period  of  European  history  and  the 

men  and  ideas  who  influenced  it.  An  attempt  is  made  to  recreate  the  climate 
of  former  ages  by  including  not  only  historical  facts  but  the  ideas  and 
movements  which  changed  civilization  through  literature,  art,  and  the 
interplay  of  political,  religious,  and  social  forces.  Course  materials  include 
biographies,  plays  or  studies  in  social  history  and  some  reading  of  original 
texts.  Representative  titles  of  paperbacks  used  are  Medieval  People  by  Eilean 
Power,  Saint  Joan  by  G.  B.  Shaw,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  by  Merejcovski,  Bain  ton's 
Martin  Luther,  Mattingly's  The  Armada  and  The  Splendid  Century  by  W.  H.  Lewis. 

22-  3  Asian  Biography 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Lower  Middlers.  This  course  will  carefully 
consider  the  lives  of  important  Asian  men  and  women  with  an  emphasis  on 
what  they  were  like  as  individuals,  what  their  contribution  was,  and  how 
they  were  influenced  by  their  times.  Persons  to  be  studied  will  probably 
include  Confucious,  Pan  Chao,  Genghis  Kahn,  the  Empress  Dowager  Tz'u  Hsi, 
Mao  Tse-tung  in  China,  Sakamoto  Ryoma  in  Japan,  and  Gandhi  in  India. 

35-0  The  United  States 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors,  though 
normally  taken  in  the  Upper  Middle  year.  This  course,  together  with  an 
additional  term  course  to  be  elected  from  among  the  40  or  50  level  history 
and  social  science  courses,  fulfills  the  diploma  requirement  in  history. 
History  35  is  based  on  a  series  of  paperbacks,  original  documents,  and  other 
readings  that  provide  material  for  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  period  before  the  Revolution  to  the  present.  Early  topics 
stressed  are  the  American  Revolution,  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Union, 
the  age  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  The 
emphasis  then  shifts  to  the  industrialization  of  the  United  States,  the 
problems  that  industrialization  produced,  and  the  attempts  of  the  American 
people  to  deal  with  these  problems.  Finally,  the  course  deals  with  the 
emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power,  its  part  in  two  world  wars, 
and  the  problems  that  it  faces  today.  At  the  start  of  the  course,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  such  skills  as  close  reading,  note  taking,  and  the  writing  of  essay 
questions.  Later  on  the  student  is  introduced  to  different  kinds  of  historical 
material,  with  more  emphasis  on  discussion.  In  the  Spring  Term  the  writing 
of  a  research  paper  is  an  option  open  to  qualified  students. 
Representative  titles  are  Edmund  Morgan's  Birth  of  the  Republic,  various 
volumes  in  Macmillan's  New  Perspectives  in  American  History  series,  William  E. 
Leuchtenburg's  The  Perils  of  Prosperity,  and  Eric  Goldman's  The  Crucial  Decade. 
Candidates  for  the  Washington  Intern  Program  are  selected  from  students 
taking  this  course  as  Upper  Middlers. 
SS41-0  Man  and  Society:  Urban  Studies 

For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor; 
Washington  Interns  are  not  eligible.  A  multi-disciplinary  course  in  the  social 
sciences  that  focuses  on  the  post- World  War  Two  American  city.  Fall  Term. 
Four  prepared  class  periods.  During  this  term  the  class  will  study  four  topics: 
(1)  the  relationships  among  racial,  religious  and  ethnic  groups,  (2)  power, 
leadership  and  decision  making,  (3)  poverty,  its  physical  and  cultural 
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manifestations,  and  (4)  the  individual  and  community  organization.  There 
will  also  be  several  laboratory  sessions  in  human  relations.  Between  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  the  students  will  live  in  isolation  from  the  Phillips 
Academy  community  and  work  on  three  objectives :  (1 )  self  understanding 
and  awareness  of  others;  (2)  community,  personal,  and  group  relations; 
(3)  individual  and  group  challenges  in  an  Outward  Bound  type  of  experience. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  Winter  Term  students  will  live  at  the  South  End 
House  in  Boston  and  work  in  internships  in  public  and  private  community 
and  city-wide  agencies.  The  work  job  will  be  the  key  part  of  his  Winter  Term. 
In  the  winter  the  students  will  develop  with  the  instructor's  guidance, 
individual  goals  and  criteria  to  measure  the  success  in  achievement  of  these 
goals.  Readings,  weekly  discussion  groups,  and  community  involvement  will 
grow  out  of  the  job  experience  and  life  in  the  South  End.  The  Spring  Term 
will  open  with  a  week's  evaluation  by  each  student  of  his  winter's  experience. 
Then  each  student  will  do  a  tutorial  project  on  questions  which  he  has 
formulated  as  a  result  of  the  Fall  Term's  classroom  study  or  the  Winter 
Term's  job  experience. 

SS42-0  Man  and  Society:  Revolutionary  Mexico 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor;  Washington  interns  are  not  eligible.  A  multi- 
disciplinary  course  in  the  social  sciences  which  focuses  on  Twentieth  Century 
Mexico.  In  the  Fall  Term  four  topics  are  studied:  (1)  relationships  of 
differing  culture  groups;  (2)  persistence  of  poverty;  (3)  violence  and  social 
change  in  a  continuing  revolution ;  (4)  organization  and  articulation  of  power 
groups  in  the  process  of  decision  making.  After  a  two-week  intensive  orienta- 
tion on  present-day  Mexico,  the  students  use  the  remainder  of  the  Winter 
Term  in  a  work-study  experience  in  Leon,  Mexico,  where  they  will  live  with 
Mexican  families  and  work  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Merrill,  a 
director  of  Instituto  "IMLE".  The  Spring  Term  is  devoted  to  tutorial  studies 
of  topics  selected  by  students  as  a  result  of  interests  stimulated  by  the  work 
of  the  Fall  or  Winter  Term.  Depending  upon  its  nature,  the  successful 
completion  of  this  study  will  be  regarded  as  a  term's  work  in  either  the 
History  and  Social  Science  or  the  Spanish  Department. 

SS43-23  Education  and  Inequality  (T2) 

Two  classes  and  two  seminar  periods  each  week.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers 
and  Seniors  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  American  History.  All  enrollees 
must  plan  to  take  the  Lawrence  Fieldwork  sports  alternative  during  either  the 
Winter  or  Spring  Term  of  this  course.  (See  note  below.) 

Public  education  has  promised  much.  What  can  it  really  deliver?  "The  future 
of  our  cities  will  be  largely  what  education  makes  it,"  wrote  John  Philbrick 
in  1885.  And  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  said  in  1954,  "Today,  education  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  function  of  state  and  local  governments.  ...  It  is 
the  very  foundation  of  good  citizenship."  This  course  is  a  study  of  the  tension 
between  American  educational  ideals  and  the  realities  of  children's  lives, 
both  in  school  and  out. 

In  the  1970's,  much  research  suggests  that  our  education  system  is  failing  to 
live  up  to  its  promise,  especially  for  poor  children.  Yet  a  few  teachers  and  a 
few  schools  do  appear  to  greatly  increase  children's  chance  of  "success".  How 
do  children  learn?  In  what  ways  are  they  affected  by  their  family  and  school 
environments,  and  by  the  culture  of  city  or  suburb?  Beginning  with  a  historical 
study  of  family  life  in  an  industrial  city  (Lawrence,  Mass.),  the  course  will 
draw  on  students'  field  experiences  as  tutors  in  both  Lawrence  and  Andover 
schools  to  answer  these  questions.  We  will  look  at  the  cultural  background  of 
immigrant  children,  enter  in  our  own  way  the  current  controversy  over  the 
origins  and  development  of  intelligence,  evaluate  some  working  models  of 
radical  reform  —  and  try  to  improve  on  these  according  to  the  concepts  of 
good  education  we  have  jointly  developed  within  the  course.  Readings  will 
include  Donald  Cole's  Immigrant  City,  David  Landy,  Tropical  Childhood, 
Cultural  Transmission  and  Learning  in  a  Puerto  Rican  Village,  Herrnstein,  IQ, 
Freud,  Civilization  and  its  Discontents,  and  Dennison,  The  Lives  of  Children. 
Note:  The  Lawrence  Fieldwork  sports  alternative  will  bring  students  to 
schools  in  Lawrence  two  afternoons  a  week  for  a  total  of  six  hours  work  as 
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teacher  aids  or  tutors.  Students  may  either  work  with  elementary  age  children 
in  need  of  individual  attention,  or  with  black  and  Puerto  Rican  children  at 
the  junior  high  level.  Final  arrangements  will  depend  on  the  interests  of 
students  who  sign  up  for  the  course,  and  on  the  needs  of  Lawrence  school- 
children. 

H41-123  Ancient  History 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  course  is 
concerned  with  Greek  and  Roman  history  from  the  Minoan  Period  to  the 
fall  of  Rome  in  476  A.D.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  sources  of 
modern  cultural  and  political  institutions  in  the  Ancient  World  and  upon 
those  problems  which  the  oldest  democracies  had  in  common  with  those  of 
our  own  time.  Whenever  feasible,  the  reading  is  drawn  from  ancient  sources 
in  English  translations. 

Each  term  will  represent  a  coherent  but  independent  unit.  In  the  Fall  Term 
the  survey  will  end  with  the  Peloponnesian  war  (431-404  B.C.).  The  Winter 
Term  will  cover  the  period  from  the  rise  of  Macedonia  to  the  Golden  Age 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Spring  Term  will  be  concerned  with  the  trans- 
formation from  Republic  to  Empire,  ending  with  the  fall  of  Rome. 
Texts  and  reference  works :  General :  Bury,  A  History  of  Greece;  Tenney  Frank, 
A  History  of  Rome;  Greenidge,  A  Handbook  of  Greek  Constitutional  History; 
Grote,  History  of  Greece;  Zimmern,  The  Greek  Commonwealth;  Heitland,  The 
Roman  Republic;  Gibbon,  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;  Syme, 
The  Roman  Revolution;  Cambridge  Ancient  History,  Vols.  IV-VIII. 
Ancient  sources :  Aeschylus,  Aristophanes,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Euripides, 
Herodotus,  Homer,  Isocrates,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Polybius,  Solon,  Sophocles, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Greek  Lyric  Poets,  Caesar,  Cato,  Cicero,  Horace, 
Livy,  Sallust,  Seutonius,  Tacitus. 

H42-123  East  Asia  in  Revolution 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  "Revolution" 
has  become  cheap  currency,  but  there  is  really  little  else  that  can  appro- 
priately characterize  the  movement  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  histories  over 
the  past  century.  The  course  is  thought  of  as  a  year-long  course,  but  it  is 
offered  in  three  term-contained  units  as  follows :  Fall :  The  Traditional  East 
Asian  Setting ;  Winter :  The  Impact  of  the  West ;  Spring :  The  East  Asian 
Response. 

To  begin  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  contemporary  East  Asia,  an  attempt 
must  first  be  made  to  comprehend  the  East  Asian  tradition.  For  this  purpose, 
the  first  term's  work  includes  readings  from  E.  O.  Reischauer  and  J.  Fairbank, 
East  Asia:  The  Great  Tradition,  CP.  Fitzgerald,  A  Concise  History  of  East  Asia, 
H.  G.  Creel,  Chinese  Thought  from  Confucius  to  Mao  Tse-tung,  E.  O.  Reischauer, 
Japan,  The  Story  of  a  Nation,  J.  Fairbank,  The  United  States  and  China,  and 
Allie  M.  Frazier  (ed.),  Chinese  and  Japanese  Religions.  The  second  and  third 
terms  include  readings  from  Teng  and  Fairbank,  Michael  and  Taylor, 
Mary  C.  Wright,  O.  E.  Clubb,  H.  Borton,  R.  K.  Hall,  A.  D.  Barnett, 
R.  North,  S.  Schram,  and  E.  Snow. 

The  course  consists  of  readings  (as  noted  above),  lectures,  audiovisual  mate- 
rials, map  exercises,  and  work  projects.  In  short,  the  overall  effort  is  to 
introduce  American  students  tc  Asia  through  study  and  critical  examination 
of  essentially  the  past  century's  histories  of  China  and  Japan. 

42S-12  The  Discovery  of  India 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors,  during  either 
term  or  both  terms.  The  tide  of  this  course  is  taken  from  Jawaharlal  Nehru's 
work  written  in  Ahmadnagar  Fort  prison  during  a  five-month  internment  in 
1944.  Nehru  was  seeking  to  discover  India  for  himself  as  the  molder  of  an 
Indian  nation.  We,  as  Englishmen  before  us,  will  be  attempting  in  this  short 
course  to  begin  discovery  of  the  setting,  the  motivations,  and  the  contem- 
porary problems  of  an  alien  people  who  constitute  the  second  most  populous 
nation  on  earth.  In  the  Fall  Term  we  will  be  especially  concerned  with 
Traditional  India :  geography,  thought,  religion,  the  social  setting,  and  early 
history.  The  following  Winter  Term  will  concentrate  on  Imperialism 
(British  India),  Gandhi,  and  Indian  Independence.  Readings  may  include 
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ixenru;  r.  apear,  maia:  a  modern  History;  and  India,  Pakistan  and  the  West; 
H.  Smith,  The  Religions  of  Man;  A.  M.  Frazier,  Readings  in  Eastern  Religious 
Thought;  P.  Woodruff,  The  Men  Who  Ruled  India:  The  Founders,  Vol.  I; 
Robert  Payne,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mahatma  Gandhi;  and  M.  Brecher, 
Nehru:  A  Political  Biography. 

J- 123  Modern  Europe:  A  Survey 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  Fall 
Term  consists  of  a  background  survey  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  revolu- 
tions that  helped  to  mold  the  modern  world.  The  focus  of  the  Winter  Term 
is  the  period  1789-1914,  with  continuing  attention  given  to  the  shaping  of 
modern  thought,  the  emergence  of  the  nation-state,  and  the  effects  of 
industrialism.  In  the  Spring  Term,  the  course  will  cover  topics  in  20th 
century  Europe:  the  two  World  Wars,  and  their  effect;  the  nature  of 
totalitarianism;  the  cold  war  and  the  rise  of  the  superpowers.  While  the 
course  is  designed  as  a  three-term  sequence,  each  term  may  be  taken  separ- 
ately. Reading  is  from  primary  and  secondary  sources,  as  well  as  fiction. 
Visual  materials  are  used  where  appropriate.  This  course  has  proven  to  be 
good  preparation  for  the  Advanced  Placement  exam  in  European  History. 

44-2  Modern  Russia 

44-  3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Seniors  and  to  Upper  Middlers  who 

have  permission  of  the  instructor.  After  an  initial  examination  of  Russia's 
medieval  and  early  modern  background,  the  course  focuses  on  the  past 
hundred  years  of  Russian  history,  with  a  careful  study  of  the  revolutionary 
changes  which  have  transformed  that  country  internally  and  created  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  contemporary  world.  Although  the  general  orientation 
is  chronological,  the  course  focuses  on  specific  topics  of  particular  significance : 
the  tension  between  east  and  west;  the  rise  of  the  intelligentsia;  Lenin  and 
the  Bolshevik  Party;  the  Stalinist  totalitarian  system;  Soviet  foreign  policy; 
the  contemporary  Russian  mind.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  political  affairs,  and 
especially  the  Revolution  of  1917,  but  considerable  attention  is  also  given  to 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  matters.  Reading  is  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources,  both  primary  and  secondary,  and  also  works  of  fiction.  Visual 
materials,  principally  films,  are  also  used. 

45-  1  International  Relations:  The  Present  Patterns 

45-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  In  its  essen- 

45-  3  tials  the  course  is  limited  to  the  contemporary  era  of  international  affairs, 

a  span  of  years  that  is  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  extending, 
from  the  World  War  travels  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  the  current  travels  of 
Richard  Nixon.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the  international  politics  of  the 
world's  two  superpowers,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  how  they 
created  the  United  Nations,  the  Cold  War,  the  many  alliances,  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  the  numerous  confrontations  between  themselves  and  their 
respective  allies ;  how,  too,  they  prompted  the  formation  of  the  Third  World 
and  repeatedly  intervened  in  its  affairs  with  financial  aid,  advice,  arms, 
alignments  and  troops ;  and  finally,  some  reasons  why  they  continue  to 
perpetuate  these  massive  manifestations  of  their  great  power.  The  course  does 
not  seek  to  fix  praise  or  blame  but  rather  to  discern  and  comprehend  the 
main  lines  of  the  predicament  and  to  suggest  possible  alternatives.  Texts 
purchased  by  the  students  are  available  in  paperback.  Additional  reading  is 
assigned  in  the  periodic  literature  of  journals,  monthly  and  fortnightly 
publications,  and  newspapers. 

46-  2  Topics  in  the  History  of  Phillips  Academy  and  Abbot  Academy 

46-  3  Four  prepared  class  periods  of  the  equivalent.  Involving  work  in  the  Phillips 

Academy  and  Abbot  Academy  Archives  on  some  aspect  of  history  of  the 
schools,  the  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  problems  of  working  with 
the  raw  materials  of  history.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for 
enrollment. 

47-  1  Victorian  England:  England  in  an  Age  of  Expansion 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Four  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  course 
is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  major  movements  and  changes  that  challenged  the 
British  people  from  1789  to  1901.  It  is  divided  into  three  periods:  a  study 
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of  the  background  of  1832,  the  early  Victorians,  and  the  late  Victorians.  The 
final  eight  weeks  of  the  course  are  concerned  with  the  last  two  periods. 
Since  Victorian  literature  more  directly  influenced  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
times  than  that  of  any  other  period  of  English  history,  the  course  examines 
closely  those  writers  whose  works  were  influential  in  adapting  English  minds 
and  institutions  to  changing  conditions. 

48-  2  Radicalism  in  American  History 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  1 5  Seniors.  The  course  examines  American 
radicalism  through  a  primarily  biographical  approach :  the  radical  tradition, 
its  leaders,  their  goals  and  methods,  their  legacy  of  achievement  and  faiiure. 
The  course  centers  on  Sam  Adams  and  the  development  of  the  American 
Revolution;  Henry  David  Thoreau,  the  Berrigans  and  Civil  Disobedience; 
a  study  of  attempts  to  bring  about  radical  social  change  through  legislation 
in  Reconstruction;  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  unionism  and  socialism;  biographical 
studies  of  Black  protest  leaders  from  Frederick  Lewis  Douglass  to  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. ;  and  the  struggles  for  women's  suffrage  and  essays  on 
contemporary  women's  liberation.  The  students  study  how  radicals  defined 
the  problems  of  their  times,  the  new  society  each  envisioned,  and  the  means 
each  prescribed  to  change  the  world  as  it  is  to  the  world  it  ought  to  be.  The 
term  concludes  with  an  independent  project  on  some  phase  of  contemporary 
radicalism.  The  course  work  consists  of  readings,  discussions,  and  short 
analytical  papers. 

49-  1  Art  and  Architecture  Since  the  French  Revolution 

49^2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  This  course 
examines  major  movements  in  the  fine  arts  since  the  late  eighteenth  century 
and  their  relationship  to  intellectual  changes  in  the  modern  world  through 
discussions  of  representative  works.  The  course  includes  occasional  trips  to 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Fogg  Museum  at  Harvard.  The 
course  begins  with  a  brief  introduction  to  formal  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  in  their  historical  contexts.  The 
course  considers  the  heroic  legacy  of  the  Revolution  in  the  French  arts  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  Romantic  movement  in  France,  England  and  the 
United  States,  the  problem  of  increasing  Academic  intolerance  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  and  the  Impressionist  revolt.  Looking  at  the  subsequent 
rise  of  contemporary  criteria  in  the  1880's,  the  course  examines  the  impact  of 
photography  on  the  fine  arts,  the  Cubist  search  for  form  and  the  Expres- 
sionist search  for  meaning.  The  course  concludes  with  the  discussion  of  the 
unique  case  of  German  arts  between  the  first  and  second  World  Wars,  the 
Surrealist  journey  into  the  world  of  dreams,  and  the  rise  of  the  New  York 
School  in  the  United  States  after  1940.  The  readings  will  focus  on  recent 
critical  evaluations  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  art,  including  those 
of  Joshua  Taylor,  Kenneth  Clark,  Horst  Janson,  John  Canaday,  Max 
Friedlaender,  and  Rollo  May. 

50-  1  Schools  in  America 

50-  3  Four  prepared  periods.  For  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers.  (This  course  is 

planned  parallel  to  History  51,  Families  in  America,  and  can  be  taken  in  a 
coordinated  sequence  with  that  course,  as  well  as  a  single  term-contained 
offering.)  The  course  analyzes  the  purposes  for  schooling  perceived  during  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  and  the  institutions  Americans  created 
and  supported  to  promote  those  purposes.  Readings  are  drawn  from  primary 
sources  —  such  as  essays  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  Horace  Mann,  and  John 
Dewey  —  as  well  as  from  secondary  sources,  both  historical  and  sociological. 

51-  2  Families  in  America 

51-3  Four  prepared  periods.  For  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers.  (Given  parallel 

to  History  50.  See  note  under  that  course  description.)  The  course  examines 
family  structure,  function  and  development  from  the  colonial  period  to  the 
present.  Sex  role,  methods  of  child  nurture,  economic  base  of  the  family  and 
varieties  of  family  patterns  growing  out  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds  are 
among  the  major  topics  studied.  Readings  are  drawn  from  primary  and 
secondary  sources. 
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52-1  Utopias 

52-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  This  course 
52-3  focuses  on  the  study  of  Utopias  from  the  Renaissance  to  Modern  Times. 

The  quest  for  a  perfect  society  changes  with  the  ages  and  is  determined  by 
them.  From  the  Utopias  of  Humanism  (Sir  Thomas  More,  Rabelais)  we 
observe  the  differences  brought  about  by  Enlightenment  ideas  (Rousseau, 
Mercier).  The  challenge  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  creates  the  proposals 
of  the  Utopian  Socialists  (St.  Simon,  Owen,  Fourier)  and  of  Karl  Marx. 
Solutions  to  present-day  problems  are  exemplified  by  Skinner's  Walden  Two, 
Hesse's  The  Glass  Bead  Game,  and  the  anti-Utopias  of  Orwell,  Huxley,  and 
Gary.  Comparison  of  what  was,  or  is,  considered  an  ideal  society  provides 
significant  insights  into  the  value  changes  of  the  last  400  years  and  the 
imaginative  solutions  proposed  by  men  always  dissatisfied  with  the  imperfec- 
tions of  today. 

3-123  Women  in  History 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  A  chronological 
full-year  sequence  but  may  be  elected  on  a  term  basis.  This  course  will  study 
the  role  and  status  of  women  in  cultures  and  societies  which  have  influenced 
and  determined  our  own.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  women  who  typify 
their  prescribed  roles  as  well  as  those  who  defied  or  ignored  convention. 
The  Fall  Term  will  focus  on  woman's  position  in  the  related  cultures  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  conflict  between  matri- 
archal and  patriarchal  societies  will  receive  special  attention.  The  term  will 
end  with  the  Medieval  Period  which  was  the  heir  to  both  classical  cultures. 
The  Winter  Term  will  study  the  part  played  by  women  in  early  modern 
times  with  the  Renaissance  and  the  creation  of  polite  society  with  its  ideal 
of  the  development  of  all  human  faculties.  From  the  16th  century  on,  women 
as  rulers  successfully  molded  policies  and  subtly  influenced  the  culture  of 
their  time.  The  classic  age  of  France  created  the  salons  where  men  and 
women  met  on  an  equal  basis  and  where  good  taste  and  talent  overcame  the 
rigid  barriers  of  rank  and  sex.  With  the  French  Revolution  and  Romanticism 
came  the  belief  in  equality  and  from  then  on  the  fight  against  Victorian 
double  standards  and  for  legal  and  political  emancipation  was  joined.  The 
study  of  the  lives  of  outstanding  women  will  illustrate  the  successes  and 
failures  in  the  search  for  women's  proper  place.  The  Spring  Term  will  study 
the  women  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries.  In  1848,  a  year  of  world 
revolution,  a  group  of  American  feminists  issued  a  declaration  of  women's 
independence.  The  statement  was  more  one  of  hope  than  of  reality.  However, 
during  the  nineteenth  century  in  this  country  and  in  England,  the  economic 
status  of  women  began  to  improve  and,  as  it  did  so,  the  hope  of  political, 
legal,  social,  and  occupational  opportunity  began  to  be  realized.  The  early 
part  of  the  term  will  focus  on  the  political  feminist  movement  and  compare  it 
with  other  contemporary  reform  movements.  Women  gained  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  early  twentieth  century.  What  did  women  do  with  this  right?  How  do 
the  role  of  women  in  the  twentieth  century  and  the  struggle  of  women  to 
reshape  that  role  reflect  or  reject  traditional  American  values?  The  latter 
part  of  the  course  will  evaluate  these  and  other  questions  by  looking  at 
individual  women,  both  those  who  typify  the  traditionally  prescribed  role  and 
those  who  defy  convention. 

54-0  Modern  Europe:  An  Inquiry  into  Continuing  Issues 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Seniors.  The  course,  while  treating  modern 
European  history,  is  not  designed  as  a  standard  survey;  rather  it  is  an  effort 
to  convince  students  that  an  essential  task  of  the  historian  is  to  confront  live 
issues.  As  suggested  in  Tierney,  Kagan,  and  William's  Great  Issues  in  Western 
Civilization,  "The  issues  are  alive  because  they  come  out  of  the  tensions  that 
men  have  to  face  in  every  generation  —  tensions  between  freedom  and 
authority,  between  reason  and  faith,  between  human  free  will  and  the 
impersonal  circumstances  that  help  to  shape  our  lives."  Readings: 
C.  V.  Wedgwood,  The  King's  Peace:  1637-1641 ;  G.  Lefebvre,  The  Coming 
of  the  French  Revolution;  R.  R.  Palmer,  Twleve  Who  Ruled;  L.  Kronenberger, 
Kings  and  Desperate  Men;  R.  L.  Heilbroner,  The  Worldly  Philosophers; 
P.  Robertson,  Revolutions  of  7848;  A  Social  History;  B.  Tuchman,  The  Proud 
Tower  and  The  Guns  of  August.  The  course  is  divided  into  the  following  term- 
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contained  units:  Fall  Term,  Authority  and  Freedom:  English  and  French 
Revolutions.  Winter  Term,  Idealism  and  Realism:  Europe's  19th  Century. 
Spring  Term,  Peace  and  War :  The  Twenty  Year  Crisis. 

Mathematics 

The  courses  in  mathematics  have  several  purposes.  The  student  at 
each  level  should  acquire  an  appreciation  of  the  structure  and  the 
aesthetic  quality  of  mathematics.  He  should  understand  and  be 
able  to  use  mathematical  methods  of  thought.  He  should  realize 
the  possibility  of  constructing  mathematical  models  for  a  great 
variety  of  problems  in  the  real  world.  He  should  have  experience 
in  making  such  models  and  in  using  them  to  propose  solutions  to 
the  problems.  He  should  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  neces- 
sary for  the  modern  world  and  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
continue  his  study  of  mathematics  in  whatever  breadth  and  to 
whatever  depth  he  desires. 

The  Department  believes  that  there  are  certain  mathematical 
ideas,  methods,  and  skills  important  for  every  educated  citizen ; 
and  it  teaches  as  many  of  them  as  possible  in  the  eight  tri- 
mesters required  for  graduation.  In  the  past,  a  year  of  geometry 
has  been  preceded  and  followed  by  a  year  of  algebra.  But  the 
increasing  importance  of  such  older,  but  sometimes  neglected, 
fields  of  mathematics  as  statistics  and  probability,  and  such  new 
fields  as  computer  analysis  and  programming  requires  that  an 
effort  be  made  to  include  them  in  every  student's  program.  In 
order  to  do  so,  the  Department  has  prepared  a  required  series  of 
courses  designed  to  integrate  various  aspects  of  mathematics  in 
each  of  the  first  three  years. 

Many  students  want  to  go  beyond  the  required  courses  and  for 
them  a  number  of  options  are  available,  including  both  full  year 
courses  and  self-contained  one-  and  two-term  courses.  A  number 
of  such  courses  are  available  each  year.  The  prerequisites  for  such 
courses  should  be  carefully  noted,  particularly  by  those  students 
who  are  involved  in  terms  away  from  Andover,  or  who  wish  to 
take  term  courses  in  other  departments. 

The  availability  of  the  school-owned  DEC  PDP-11  RSTS  time- 
sharing computer  with  eight  teletype  terminals,  a  computer 
driven  Hewlett-Packard  X-Y  plotter  and  a  closed  circuit  television 
system  to  help  teach  the  uses  of  a  computer,  enables  each  student 
to  learn  the  elements  of  the  BASIC  language  in  which  to  com- 
municate with  the  computer  and  prepare  problems  for  computer 
solution. 

A  student  entering  Phillips  Academy  in  the  ninth  grade  with 
little  or  no  algebra  will  normally  start  with  Mathematics  1 1  and 
by  following  the  sequence  11,  12,  13,  24,  25,  26,  37,  and  38  will 
satisfy  the  diploma  requirements.  Mathematics  11  is  offered  only 
in  the  Fall,  12  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  but  all  the  course 
from  1 3  to  38  are  given  each  trimester.  Because  these  courses  do 
not  match  those  given  in  many  other  schools,  the  department 
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offers  a  number  of  "lead-in"  courses  to  enable  entering  students 
who  have  had  some  algebra  and /or  geometry  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  and  enter  the  sequence  at  the  appropriate 
point.  These  are  the  courses  numbered  11-12,  20,  30  and  40 
which  are  given  only  in  the  Fall.  In  order  to  help  determine  where 
a  student  best  fits  into  these  courses  the  department  has  prepared 
a  test  which  can  be  self-administered  sometime  in  late  May. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  trimester  system  is  that  it 
allows  each  student  to  enter  the  sequence  at  the  most  appropriate 
point.  Also  it  permits  the  able  student  to  accelerate  a  term  at  a 
time  by  demonstrating  knowledge  of  the  appropriate  material. 
Beyond  the  required  level,  i.e.,  the  equivalent  of  38,  the  depart- 
ment offers  many  electives,  some  of  which  lead  up  to  and  well 
beyond  the  Advanced  Placement  Examinations  of  the  College 
Board,  and  others  consider  such  fields  as  the  Theory  of  Numbers, 
Probability,  Modern  Algebra,  Computer  Analysis,  Matrices, 
The  History  of  Mathematics,  etc.  The  prerequisites  of  such 
courses  should  be  carefully  noted,  particularly  by  those  students 
who  are  involved  in  terms  away  from  Andover.  A  few  elective 
courses  are  also  offered  at  the  lower  levels. 

Courses  leading  to  satisfaction  of  the  diploma  requirement: 

11-  1  Beginning  Algebra 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  An  introduction  to  the  language  of  algebra. 
The  solution  of  simple  equations  and  inequalities,  the  study  of  polynomials  in 
one  variable,  factoring  and  word  problems.  Prerequisite:  Less  than  half  a 
year  of  algebra. 

12-  2  Algebra 

12-  3  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Simple  functions  and  their  graphs,  systems  of 

linear  equations,  polynomials  in  two  variables,  rational  algebraic  expressions, 
equations  and  word  problems.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  11. 

1-12-1  Algebra 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  A  "lead-in"  course  for  entering  students  who 
have  had  up  to  a  year  of  algebra  but  need  their  skills  strengthened  before 
entering  Geometry.  It  normally  prepares  a  student  for  13  but  if  necessary  12 
is  available  in  the  Winter  Term  for  further  strengthening.  Prerequisite:  From 
a  half  to  a  full  year  of  algebra. 

13-  1  Introduction  to  Geometry 

13-2  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Simple  logic,  the  nature  of  proof,  congruence 
13-3  of  triangles,  parallel  lines  and  parallelograms.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  12, 
Mathematics  11-12  or  the  equivalent. 

20-1  Beginning  Geometry 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  A  "lead-in"  course  for  entering  students  who 
have  had  a  strong  ninth  grade  algebra  course  but  no  geometry.  Satisfactory 
completion  of  this  course  will  allow  entrance  to  the  normal  sequence  at 
Mathematics  25.  This  course  will  also  provide  for  those  few  students  who 
have  had  two  years  of  algebra  but  no  geometry.  These  students  will  then 
proceed  to  the  special  courses  Mathematics  37G  and  38G  to  complete  their 
requirements  and  to  prepare  for  further  work  in  the  department  offerings. 
Prerequisite:  A  strong  year  of  algebra. 
24-1  Algebra  and  Geometry 

24-2  Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  Pythagorean  Theorem,  area  of  rectilinear 
24-3  figures,  roots  of  quadratic  equations,  fractional  equations  leading  to 

quadratics,  introduction  to  the  use  of  a  computer,  elementary  coordinate 
geometry  and  its  use  in  geometric  proofs.  Prerequisite :  Mathematics  1 3  or 
its  equivalent. 
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25-1  Algebra  and  Geometry 

25-2  Five  prepared  class  periods.  This  course  will  involve  more  work  on  the 

25-  3  computer,  algebraic  and  geometric  inequalities,  algebraic  functions  and 

geometric  transformations  considered  both  from  a  geometric  and  functional 
point  of  view.  Prerequisite :  Mathematics  20  or  24. 

26-  1  Algebra  and  Geometry 

26-2  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Geometric  similarities,  radicals  and  quadratic 
26-3  equations,  circles,  loci  and  an  elementary  study  of  the  conic  sections  centered 
at  the  origin.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  25. 

30-1  Algebraic  Functions  and  Coordinate  Geometry 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  "lead-in"  course  for  entering  students  with 
one  year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  geometry.  This  course  will  cover  use  of 
the  computer,  an  introduction  to  coordinate  geometry,  algebraic  and 
geometric  functions,  loci  and  conies.  Satisfactory  completion  of  this  course 
will  enable  a  student  to  enter  Mathematics  37.  Prerequisite:  Credit  for  one 
year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  geometry. 

31-123  Elementary  Functions 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  To  be  given  in  1973-74  only.  The  course 
continues  the  work  in  the  algebra  of  real  numbers.  It  extends  and  develops 
the  ideas  of  structure  and  methods  of  proof.  It  emphasizes  the  study  of 
elementary  functions:  algebraic,  exponential,  logarithmic  and  circular.  It 
includes  analytic  and  some  numerical  trigonometry.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 20  at  Phillips  Academy  1972-73.  (Although  Mathematics  31-2 
completes  the  mathematics  required  for  the  diploma,  students  should  note 
that  31-3  is  a  prerequisite  for  entry  to  many  Senior  Level  courses.)  Offered 
in  1973-74. 

32-0  Intermediate  Algebra 

A  year-long  course  open  only  to  students  enrolled  at  Abbot  in  1972-73. 
The  course  completes  the  mathematics  requirement  for  an  Abbot  diploma 
and  prepares  for  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Level  I  Mathe- 
matics Examination.  Adequate  review  of  elementary  algebra  is  followed  by 
the  study  of  coordinate  geometry,  quadratics,  exponents,  radicals,  logarithms, 
trigonometry,  series,  the  binomial  theorem,  and  permutations  and  combina- 
tions. While  all  the  elementary  functions  are  thus  treated,  this  study  of 
functions  is  not  intended  as  a  sufficient  background  for  calculus. 

37-1  Algebra  and  Geometry 

37-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Intuitive  ideas  of  limits,  limits  of  sequences, 

37-  3   areas  of  circles,  sectors  and  segments,  the  circular  functions  and  their  applica- 

tions to  solutions  of  triangles,  elementary  probability.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 26  or  30. 

38-  1  Elementary  Functions  and  Algebraic  Structure 

38-2   Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  coordinate  geometry  of  conic  sections 
38-3  extended,  inverse  functions,  logarithm  and  exponential  functions.  The 

structure  of  groups  and  fields,  applications  of  circular  functions,  probability. 

Completion  of  this  course  satisfies  the  diploma  requirements.  Prerequisite: 

Mathematics  37. 
37G-2  Mathematics  37G,  38G  Geometry 

38G-3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  two- term  sequence  given  only  in  the  Winter 
and  Spring  Terms.  Besides  completing  the  work  in  geometry,  this  course  also 
aims  to  strengthen  the  student's  background  in  algebraic  analysis  and  in 
trigonometry  to  correspond  with  Mathematics  38.  Completion  of  this  course 
satisfies  the  diploma  requirement.  Prerequisite :  Two  years  of  algebra  and 
Mathematics  20. 

Elective  Courses 

Only  courses  with  sufficient  enrollment  will  be  given. 

21-2  Intuitive  Calculus 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers.  This 
course  introduces  limits  in  an  intuitive  manner  and  begins  to  develop  the 
calculus  of  polynomials  so  useful  in  elementary  Physics.  Prerequisite :  None. 
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22-1  Elementary  Probability 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  This  course  will  do  some  elementary  work  with 
sample  spaces,  counting  problems,  sampling,  binomial  trials,  and  applications 
using  the  computer.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  13. 

27-3  Transformational  Geometry 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  This  course  introduces  the  student  to  a  modern 
transformational  approach  to  geometry.  Though  the  course  draws  on  the 
basic  facts  and  ideas  of  Euclidean  geometry,  there  is  no  overlap  with  such  a 
course.  It  aims  rather  to  explore  fundamental  function  concepts  in  a  geo- 
metric context  and  to  solve  geometric  problems  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  those  encountered  in  other  courses.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  25. 

18-2  Mathematical  Models 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers.  A  study  of 
the  interrelationship  of  mathematics  and  the  real  world.  The  creation,  testing, 
and  use  of  mathematical  models.  Prerequisite:  None. 

'9-3  Data  Analysis 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  An  introduction  to  some  of  the  ways  data  can 
be  restructured  and  analyzed  to  produce  more  information  that  is  apparent 
at  first  glance.  Some  elementary  statistical  ideas  and  methods  are  developed. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

9-1  Algebra 

9-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Complex  numbers,  an  introduction  to  the  ideas 
9-3  of  vectors  and  matrices,  the  binomial  theorem  and  its  use  in  elementary 
probability.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  38.  Not  offered  in  1973-74. 

0-  1  Elementary  Functions 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  "lead-in"  course  for  entering  Upper  Middlers 
and  Seniors  who  have  not  had  trigonometry.  The  course  begins  with  a 
review  of  the  fundamentals  of  algebra  and  includes  elementary  functions  such 
as  the  circular,  logarithmic,  exponential  and  inverse  functions.  The  analysis 
of  these  functions  will  include  graphing  techniques,  addition  formulas,  and 
other  topics  chosen  by  the  instructor  in  light  of  the  needs  of  the  class. 
Students  whose  work  in  this  course  is  not  satisfactory  may  be  required  to 
take  37  and/or  38.  Prerequisite:  Three  years  credit  in  high  school  mathe- 
matics, not  including  trigonometry.  Not  open  to  students  from  Mathematics 
38  or  39. 

1-  1  Mathematical  Models 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Seniors  and  qualified  Upper  Middlers. 
An  upper  level  study  of  the  interrelationship  of  mathematics  and  the  real 
world.  The  creation,  testing  and  use  of  mathematical  models.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  38  or  its  equivalent. 

2-  1  Probability 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Includes  sample  spaces,  counting  problems, 
sampling,  conditional  probability,  applications  using  the  computer,  random 
variables,  expected  value,  variance  and  standard  deviation.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  38. 

3-  2  Statistics 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Includes  applications  to  the  normal  curve  of 
the  binomial  distribution,  hypothesis  testing  and  statistical  inference, 
independent  work  on  experiments  and  selected  topics.  Prerequisite : 
Mathematics  42. 

4-  3  Statistics 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Includes  elementary  statistical  inference  with 
applications  to  social  and  physical  sciences.  Estimation  and  Hypothesis 
Testing.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  43. 

5-  1  Matrix  Algebra 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  basic  ideas  of  matrix  algebra  are  developed 
first,  with  emphasis  on  the  solutions  of  systems  of  linear  equations.  The 
remainder  of  the  course  deals  with  other  applications  of  matrix  algebra, 
including  linear  programming  and  linear  transformations.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  37. 
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46-  2  Theory  of  Numbers 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  study  of  the  elementary  theory  of  numbers, 
emphasizing  the  arithmetic  of  the  integers.  First  consideration  given  to 
divisibility  and  prime  numbers,  ideas  that  underlie  much  of  the  later  work. 
Other  topics  considered  are  congruences,  Diophantine  equations  (and 
Fermat's  Last  Theorem),  continued  fractions,  and  certain  special  numbers. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  37. 

47-  1  Computer  Analysis 

47-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Computer  programming  in  the  BASIC  language 

47-  3  and  the  mathematics  of  elementary  computer  analysis.  Prerequisite :  Mathe- 

matics 37  or  its  equivalent. 

48-  1  Readings  in  the  History  of  Mathematics 

48-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  non-technical  course  concerned  with  the 

48-  3   development  of  some  of  the  great  ideas  of  mathematics.  Prerequisite : 

Mathematics  37. 

49-  1  Problems,  Brain  Twisters  and  Puzzles 

49-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  investigates  a  wide  variety  of 
49-3  mathematical  problems.  The  problems,  whose  statement  may  range  from  one 
short  sentence  to  a  long  paragraph,  will  be  selected  from  sources  such  as 
prize  contests  and  collections  of  mathematical  problems  and  puzzles.  Both 
the  technique  of  how  to  begin  to  solve  a  problem  and  the  skills  needed  in  the 
actual  solution  are  stressed.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  37. 
51-1  Precalculus  Mathematics 

51-  3  Five  prepared  class  periods.  This  is  the  first  of  a  three-course  sequence  that 

covers  the  syllabus  for  the  AB  Advanced  Placement  Examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Topics  covered  include:  absolute  value 
inequalities,  induction  and  area  functions,  limits,  partial  fractions,  series 
and  tangents.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  38  or  the  equivalent.  In  1973, 
Mathematics  30C  or  its  equivalent. 

52-  1  Elementary  Calculus 

52-  2  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Tangents  to  curves ;  derivatives  of  polynomials, 

sine,  cosine;  product,  quotient  and  chain  rules;  implicit  differentiation; 
graphing;  maximum  and  minimum.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  51  or  its 
equivalent. 

53-  2  Elementary  Calculus 

53-  3  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Velocity  and  acceleration,  related  rates, 

integration  by  parts  and  substitution,  improper  integrals,  application  to  area, 
volume  and  arc  length,  and  approximations  using  trapezoid  rule.  Satisfactory 
completion  of  this  course  prepares  for  the  College  Board  AB  Advanced 
Placement  Examination.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  52. 

54-  3  Infinite  Series  and  Differential  Equations 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  This  course  extends  the  work  of  Mathematics  53 
to  prepare  the  student  for  the  BC  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in 
Calculus.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53  or  may  be  taken  simultaneously 
with  53. 

55-  0  Honors  Calculus 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  A  year-long  course  in  analytic  geometry  and 
calculus  which  begins  only  in  the  Fall.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  able  and  com 
mitted  mathematics  students,  as  the  coverage  is  more  theoretical  and 
extensive  than  that  of  Mathematics  51,  52,  53.  Satisfactory  completion  of 
this  course  prepares  for  the  College  Board  BC  Advanced  Placement  Examina 
tion.  Prerequisite :  Mathematics  39  or  its  equivalent  with  honor  grades. 
In  1973,  Mathematics  30C  with  honor  grades. 

61-0  Calculus  Continued  and  Other  Topics 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  completes  preparation  for  the 

BC  Advanced  Placement  Examination,  but  also  includes  additional  topics  at 

the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53. 

65-0  Linear  Algebra  and  Vector  Calculus 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  course  in  mathematics  for  students  of 
demonstrated  ability  and  interest  who  intend  to  continue  their  study  of 
mathematics  in  college.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  55  or  its  equivalent. 
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Special  Courses 
30-1  Mechanical  Drawing  A 

30-  2  Two  prepared  class  periods  and  four  unprepared.  Not  open  to  Juniors. 

A  term-contained  technical  drawing  course  that  includes  the  use  of  drawing 
instruments,  geometric  constructions  and  loci,  sketching,  orthographic 
projection,  descriptive  geometry,  and  sectioning.  Special  stress  is  placed  on  a 
thorough  mastery  of  fundamental  concepts  and  skills. 

31-  2  Mechanical  Drawing  B 

31-3  Two  prepared  class  periods  and  four  unprepared.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  Mechanical  Drawing  A.  This  is  a  term-contained  technical 
drawing  course  that  involves  work  in  isometric  and  oblique  pictorial  projec- 
tions, rotations,  auxiliary  views,  intersections,  developments,  dimensioning, 
detail  and  assembly  engineering  drawings,  and  perspective.  Students  of 
special  ability  are  given  an  opportunity  to  do  more  advanced  work  in  a 
related  field  of  their  choice. 

30-1  Navigation  A 

30-  2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Not  open  to  Juniors.  A  term-contained  course 

in  Piloting:  i.e.,  marine  navigation  within  sight  of  land.  Substantial  dead 
reckoning  and  special  case  plotting  is  done  on  charts  and  small  area  plots.  Aids 
to  navigation  are  studied.  Practical  use  is  made  of  Tide  and  Current 
Tables,  Light  Lists,  compass  correction,  radio,  radar,  and  Loran.  This  course 
is  a  prerequisite  for  Navigation  B. 

31-  2  Navigation  B 

31-3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 

Navigation  A.  This  is  a  term-contained  course  in  Celestial  Navigation:  i.e., 
navigating  at  sea  by  means  of  the  stars,  sun  and  planets.  Nautical  astronomy 
is  studied.  Significant  work  is  done  in  coordinate  conversion,  time,  altitude 
intercept  theory,  the  solution  of  the  Navigational  Triangle  by  HO  214  and 
Nautical  Almanac,  special  lines  of  position,  and  the  use  and  correction  of  a 
marine  sextant. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages 

All  foreign  languages  offered  at  Phillips  Academy  are  acceptable 
for  college  admission.  For  certain  fields  of  concentration  and  in 
certain  areas  of  graduate  study,  especially  for  the  Ph.D. 
candidate,  specific  modern  languages  are  often  required. 
Consultation  with  academic  advisors  and  college  counselors  is 
invited. 

The  foreign  language  diploma  requirement  is  competence  at  the 
level  of  the  third  year.  Such  competence  is  usually  established  by 
successfully  completing  the  ninth  trimester.  Able  students  may 
fulfill  the  requirement  at  the  end  of  eight,  or  even  seven  tri- 
mesters, by  passing  a  special  examination  set  by  the  department 
concerned. 

All  students  are  encouraged  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of 
continuing  foreign  language  study  beyond  the  minimum 
requirement. 

Chinese 
10-2  Introduction  to  Chinese 

10-3  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers.  Students 
will  study  the  Chinese  language  and  will  learn  approximately  400  characters. 
In  addition  they  will  read  certain  basic  texts  in  Chinese  history  and  a  few 
reports  by  present-day  travellers  in  China.  Film  material  from  contemporary 
China  will  be  shown  and  several  visits  will  be  made  to  Boston  museums 
(Fine  Arts  and  Fogg)  to  see  collections  of  Chinese  art  and  pottery. 
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French 


The  French  Department  offers  a  five-year  course  of  study.  The 
first  four  are  devoted  to  teaching  the  students  to  understand  and 
to  speak  the  language  as  well  as  to  read  and  write  it.  The 
methods  employed  parallel  as  closely  as  possible  the  natural  order 
of  language  learning :  hear  it  first,  then  say  what  you  have  heard, 
next  read  and,  finally,  write.  Pronunciation,  articulation,  rhythm, 
and  fluency  receive  constant  emphasis  throughout  the  year. 
At  no  time  does  the  Department  teach  the  art  of  translation. 
French  is  the  language  of  the  classroom.  Students  who 
demonstrate  unusual  aptitude  for  and  interest  in  the  language 
during  the  first  year  of  study  are  invited  to  enter  special  sections 
which  move  ahead  more  rapidly  without  demanding  more  time. 
Those  who  complete  the  accelerated  sequence  may  meet  the 
diploma  requirement  after  seven  trimesters  and  move  directly 
into  fourth-year  courses. 

10-  0  French 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  First-year  French  for  students  who  have  had 
no  previous  courses  in  the  language.  Students  are  expected  to  make  frequent 
use  of  the  language  laboratory.  Listening  comprehension  and  the  use  of 
basic  patterns  of  French  speech  are  emphasized.  Elementary  grammatical 
and  idiomatic  structures  are  introduced,  as  well  as  simple  reading  material. 
Texts :  Capelle  et  Capelle,  La  France  en  Direct;  Campbell  and  Bauer,  Contes 
pour  Debutants. 
10-20-0  French 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Restricted  to  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers, 
this  is  an  intensive  course  that  covers  the  work  of  the  first  two  levels  of  the 
normal  sequence.  Text:  Benamou,  Ionesco,  Mise  en  Train. 

11-  0  French 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  This  first-level  French  course  is  designed  to  help 
the  student  who  has  had  previous  instruction  in  the  language,  but  whose 
knowledge  and  skills  are  not  secure  enough  for  him  to  enter  a  regular  second- 
level  section.  The  course  emphasizes  the  development  of  aural-oral  skills  and 
prepares  for  French  21  the  following  year.  Texts :  Robin  et  Bergeaud, 
Le  Franqais  par  la  Methode  Directe;  Campbell  and  Bauer,  Contes  pour  Debutants. 
12-23  French 

An  accelerated  course  offered  to  students  of  high  ability.  This  course  is 
continued  in  French  22. 

20-  0  French 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  For  students  who  have  completed  French  10. 
While  continuing  to  develop  the  audio-lingual  skills,  the  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  teach  reading  and  the  ability  to  understand  non-technical  French  prose 
without  recourse  to  translation.  Texts:  Gibson,  Anthologie,  Capelle  et  Capelle, 
La  France  en  Direct. 

21-  0  French 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  For  students  who  have  completed  French  11 
and  for  new  students  who  qualify  through  teacher  recommendation  or 
placement  examination.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  similar  to  that  of  French  20 
Texts :  Robin  and  Bergeaud,  Le  Franqais  par  la  Methode  Directe;  Gibson, 
Anthologie. 

22-  0  French 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  An  accelerated  course  open  to  students  who 
have  completed  French  12  and  to  properly  qualified  new  students.  Suc- 
cessful completion  of  this  course  permits  students  to  enroll  in  courses  at  the 
fourth  level  the  following  year.  Texts  and  reading  materials  are  basically 
those  of  French  21  and  French  31. 
30-0  French 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  is  designed  for  students  who  do  not 
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plan  to  continue  the  study  of  French  beyond  the  third  level  and  is  open  to 
those  who  have  completed  second-level  courses  and  to  new  students  who 
qualify  through  teacher  recommendation.  The  content  of  the  course  is  similar 
to  that  of  French  31  with  less  emphasis  on  formal  grammar  and  composition. 

31-  0  French 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  students  who  have  completed  French 
10-20,  French  20,  or  French  21,  and  for  new  students  who  qualify  through 
teacher  recommendation  continuing  to  develop  the  skills  of  listening 
comprehension,  speaking,  and  reading,  the  course  also  stresses  writing  and  an 
introduction  to  reading  for  critical  analysis.  The  study  of  basic  French 
grammar  is  completed  at  this  level.  Texts  may  include:  Barson,  La  Grammaire 
a  Voeuvre;  Pagnol,  Topaze;  Aveline,  La  Double  Mort  de  Frederic  Belot;  Gide, 
Symphonie  pastorale;  Sartre,  Les  Jeux  sont  jaits;  Simenon,  Le  Chien  Jaune. 

32-  3  French 

Four  prepared  class  periods  "Une  Ville  Francaise".  Open  to  students  who 
have  successfully  completed  the  first  and  second  trimesters  of  French  30  or  31. 
Using  Les  Deux  Villages  by  Wylie  and  Begue  as  a  basic  text,  the  course, 
conducted  in  French,  attempts  to  reveal  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
French  people  as  reflected  in  the  microcosm  of  a  town.  Several  American  and 
French  towns  will  be  examined  as  bases  of  comparison.  Additional  readings 
may  include  Village  en  Vaucluse,  Wylie;  Middletown  U.  S.  A.;  Marius,  Pagnol; 
Guide  France,  Michaud;  "Nouvel  Observateur" ;  Les  Carnets  du  Major  Thomson, 
Daninos ;  Histoire  de  la  France,  Maurois ;  articles  written  by  Art  Buchwald, 
and  texts  used  by  French  students  studying  American  civilization. 

>-123  French 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  consists  of  three  term-contained 
units  and  may  include  the  reading  of  French  classics  and  the  works  of 
modern  authors,  as  well  as  conversation  and  composition.  The  choice  of 
texts  in  each  trimester  is  determined  by  the  class  and  the  instructor. 
Completion  of  the  three  units  will  gain  a  fourth-level  credit.  Single  units 
may  be  elected  as  term-contained  major  courses. 

42-0  French  Literature 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  first  year  of  a  two-year  sequence  leading 
to  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in  French  Literature,  open  to 
students  from  French  22  and  French  31  who  have  the  approval  of  their 
instructor  and  to  properly  qualified  new  students.  It  is  a  transition  from  the 
study  of  language  to  the  study  of  literature.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  vocabulary 
building,  written  work,  and  close  analysis  of  major  literary  works.  Texts 
include :  Camus,  UEtranger;  Voltaire,  Candide;  Moliere,  Le  Bourgeois  gentil- 
homme;  Blazac,  Le  Pere  Goriot;  and  Flaubert,  Un  Coeur  simple. 

•-123  French  Civilization 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  well-qualified  Upper  Middlers  and 
Seniors  who  have  completed  French  31  and  to  new  students  with  departmental 
approval.  Students  who  elect  this  course  should  be  interested  in  France's 
cultural  achievements,  influence,  and  contemporary  life.  The  course  is  a 
combination  of  lectures  by  instructors,  class  discussions,  slide  and  film 
presentations,  students'  oral  reports,  and  written  themes  on  a  wide  variety  of 
topics.  It  is  complemented  occasionally  by  the  reading  of  short  literary  and 
historical  selections  illustrating  cultural  and  artistic  developments.  Areas  of 
study  include  history,  geography,  economics,  French  youth,  and  the  role  of 
women  in  French  society;  also  a  brief  survey  of  the  civilization  of  Quebec, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  French-speaking  countries  of  Africa.  The  Paris 
weeklies  U Express  and  Paris-Match  are  read  and  used  extensively  by  students 
in  the  third  trimester.  The  course  is  taught  jointly  by  several  members  of 
the  department. 

-123  French 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the 
fourth  level  but  do  not  wish  Advanced  Placement.  The  choice  of  texts  will  be 
determined  by  the  class  and  the  instructor  and  runs  the  gamut  from 
''Asterix"  to  the  Theatre  de  Pabsurde.  It  will  be  taught  principally  through 
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seminar  discussions  and  conversations,  with  occasional  oral  readings  and 
composition. 

51-  0  French  Language 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  A  course  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  new  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in  French  Language.  Open  by 
invitation  to  students  who  have  completed  French  40  or  French  43  and  to 
qualified  new  students.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  grammar,  vocabulary, 
conversation,  composition,  and  reading,  not  only  in  literature,  but  in  current 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

52-  0  French  Literature 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  second  year  of  a  two-year  sequence,  open 
to  students  who  have  completed  French  42AP  and  to  others  who  are  properly 
qualified,  with  departmental  permission.  This  course  is  an  introduction  to 
French  literature  and  prepares  for  the  Advanced  Placement  literature 
examination  through  the  close  reading  of  representative  texts  including : 
Corneille,  Le  Cid;  Moliere,  Le  Tartuffe;  Racine,  Phedre;  Stendhal,  Le  Rouge  et 
le  Noir;  Hugo,  Les  Contemplations;  Baudelaire,  Les  Fleurs  du  max;  Satre,  Huis 
clos;  Gide,  Les  Caves  du  Vatican;  Beckett,  En  attendant  Godot. 

60-123   Contemporary  French  Literature 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  fifth 
level  and  to  other  well  qualified  students  with  departmental  approval.  The 
course  consists  of  three  term-contained  units  covering  The  Pre- War  Novel, 
Drama,  and  the  Post-War  Novel,  respectively.  Authors  studied  may  include: 
France,  Barres,  Proust,  Gide,  Celine,  Bernanos,  Malraux,  Mauriac,  Aragon, 
Saint-Exupery,  Giono,  Montherlant,  Anouilh,  Giraudoux,  Ayme,  Camus, 
Sartre,  and  Robbe-Grillet.  French  60  is  not  a  literary  history  course.  Emphasis 
is  on  particular  writers  and  what  they  add  to  our  understanding  of  the 
human  condition  in  our  times. 

Senior  Projects 

Seniors  who  are  taking  an  advanced  French  course  or  who  are  otherwise 
qualified  may  do  apprentice  teaching  during  either  the  Winter  or  Spring 
Term.  They  study  the  techniques  and  methods  of  modern  language  instruc- 
tion; and  they  practice,  under  careful  supervision,  in  beginners'  classes. 
Seniors  may  also  undertake  independent  study  projects  in  French  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  supervisor. 

German 

The  German  Department  offers  a  six-year  course  with  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  ability  to  understand  spoken  German, 
facility  in  speaking,  reading  fluency,  and  the  ability  to  write 
German  correctly.  The  more  advanced  courses  also  give  an 
introduction  to  German  literature  since  the  eighteenth  century 
and/or  a  survey  of  German  history.  German  is  used  as  the 
classroom  language.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  the  Language 
Laboratory. 

The  Department  offers  an  accelerated  course,  German  21,  for 
students  who  show  unusual  ability  in  German  10.  After  completio 
of  German  21,  these  students  enter  German  40  and  receive  four 
units  of  credit  after  three  years  of  study. 
10-0  German 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  beginning  course  seeks  to  develop  aural 
comprehension  and  oral  expression,  as  well  as  a  foundation  in  the  basic 
grammar.  The  basic  patterns  of  the  language  are  practiced  by  repetition  and 
variation.  Text:  Schulz-Griesbach,  Deutsche  Sprachlehre fur  Amerikaner. 
10-20-0  German 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  is  designed  for  qualified  Seniors  and 
Upper  Middlers  who  wish  to  complete  in  one  year  the  material  covered  in 
German  10  and  20.  It  follows  approximately  the  outline  of  those  two  courses. 
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20-  0  German 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  systematic  study  of  basic  patterns  and 
grammar  is  continued  with  Schulz-Griesbach,  Deutsche  Sprachlehre  fur  Ameri- 
kaner.  Both  close  and  comprehensive  reading  of  modern  German  prose  is 
practiced  extensively.  Elementary  writing  is  introduced  at  this  level.  Some 
of  the  books  read  include  Kessler,  Kurze  Geschichten;  Schnitzler,  Der  blinde 
Geronimo;  Durrenmatt,  Der  Richter  und  sein  Henker;  Remarque,  Drei 
Kameraden. 

2 1-  0  German 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  An  accelerated  course  for  qualified  students, 
covering  material  of  both  German  20  and  German  30.  Successful 
completion  enables  a  student  to  enter  German  40. 

30-  0  German  Literature 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Throughout  the  year  grammar  is  reviewed  in 
Sparks  and  Vail,  German  in  Review.  Some  of  the  books  read  include  Brecht, 
Kalender geschichten.  Haberl,  Im  Stil  unserer  ^eit;  Aichinger,  Der  Gefesselte  und 
andere  Kurzgeschichten;  Durrenmatt,  Der  Besuch  der  alten  Dame.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  reading,  comprehension,  vocabulary  building,  and  oral  work. 

31-  0  German  History 

Four  class  periods.  Continued  review  of  grammar  in  Sparks  and  Vail, 
German  in  Review.  Readings  in  history  using  W.  Koepke's  Die  Deutschen  as  the 
basic  text.  Historical  and  cultural  material  is  used  as  the  background  for 
emphasis  on  vocabulary  building,  writing,  and  oral  expression. 

)-123  German  Literature 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Introduction  to  German  Literature.  This  course 
prepares  for  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination.  Through  detailed 
stylistic  analysis  of  a  number  of  outstanding  works,  the  students  gain  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  major  authors  and  most  significant  trends 
in  German  literature  since  1750.  The  works  read  include  Brecht,  Der 
kaukasische  Kreidekreis;  Bucher,  Woyzeck;  Durrenmatt,  Die  Physiker; 
Hauptmann,  Bahnwarter  Thiel;  Hesse,  Siddharta;  Kafka,  Die  Verwandlung; 
Mann,  Tonio  Kroger;  and  selected  poems  from  Goethe  to  the  present. 

)-123  German 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Contents  vary  according  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  students. 

)-123  German 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Contents  vary  according  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  students. 

Senior  Project 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  member  of  the  German  Department,  a  Senior  has 
the  opportunity  to  do  special  work  in  German.  It  may  include  supervised 
teaching  of  an  elementary  class  or  work  of  his  own  choice  in  a  special  field. 

Italian 
•20-0  Italian 

Intensive  beginning  course  in  Italian.  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to 
Seniors  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  qualified  Upper 
Middlers.  The  course  covers  the  fundamentals  of  Italian  grammar  and  seeks 
to  develop  reading  and  speaking  skills.  Texts:  Speroni  and  Golino,  Basic 
Italian;  Speroni  and  Golino,  Panorama  Italiano;  Moravia,  Racconti;  Levi, 
Cristo  si  e  jermato  a  Eboli. 

Russian 

The  Russian  Department  offers  a  course  of  four  years  of  study. 
An  honors  sequence  enables  able  students  to  complete  four  years' 
work  in  three,  and  receive  four  units  of  credit.  There  is  also  an 
accelerated  course  for  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers  covering 
two  years  in  one. 
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Since  Russian  is,  indeed,  more  "foreign"  to  native  speakers  of 
English  than  the  traditional  languages  of  Western  Europe,  the 
complete  exclusion  of  English  during  the  first  term  is  neither 
practical  nor  desirable.  However,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Russian 
Department  to  attain  the  exclusive  use  of  Russian,  instructional 
and  conversational,  no  later  than  mid-way  through  the  first  year's 
study,  and  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  honors  sequence  (11). 
The  entire  program  develops  skill  in  speaking,  aural  compre- 
hension, reading,  and  writing. 

10-0  Russian 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  A  three-term  elementary  course  in  speaking, 
listening,  reading,  and  writing.  Texts:  A-LM  Russian  Level  One,  Second 
edition  (Harcourt) ;  Graded  Russian  Readers  (Heath) ;  Reference  Materials. 
Open  to  Juniors,  Lower  Middlers,  and  Upper  Middlers. 

11-23  Russian 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Especially  competent  students  will  be  recom- 
mended for  this  accelerated  course  at  the  conclusion  of  one  trimester  of 
Russian  10.  Successful  completion  of  two  terms  of  11  enables  one  to  enter  22. 
Texts  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  Russian  10  and  Russian  20. 

10-20-0  Russian 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  A  three-term  accelerated  introductory  course 
covering  two  years  in  one.  Texts:  Fairbanks,  Basic  Conversational  Russian 
(Holt,  Rinehart) ;  von  Gronicka,  Essentials  of  Russian,  Fourth  edition  (Prentic< 
Hall),  Graded  Russian  Readers  (Heath).  Open  to  Seniors  and,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Academic  Advisor,  to  Upper  Middlers. 

20-0  Russian 

Five  prepared  class  hours.  Completion  of  the  elementary  course  with 
continued  emphasis  on  active  use.  Texts:  A-LM  Russian  Level  Two,  Second 
edition  (Harcourt);  Graded  Readers  (Heath),  Reference  materials. 

22-0  Russian 

Five  prepared  class  hours.  A  three-term  accelerated  course  open  to  students 
who  have  successfully  completed  Russian  1 1 ,  and  to  other  qualified  students 
with  departmental  permission.  Successful  completion  enables  students  to 
advance  to  fourth  level  courses.  Texts  and  reading  materials  are  basically 
those  of  Russian  20  and  Russian  30. 

30-0  Russian 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Reading,  conversation,  and  writing,  based 
on  a  variety  of  authors.  Texts :  Ballad  of  a  Soldier,  Scenario  (Harcourt) ; 
S.  Khavronina,  Russian  as  We  Speak  It  (Progress-Moscow),  and  selected 
literary  editions. 

Soviet  Protest  Literature 

Fall  Term.  The  development  of  protest  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  seen  through 
the  works  of  Zamyatin,  Solzhenitsyn,  Tertz,  Daniel,  Yevtushenko,  and  other: 
The  Soviet  Press 

Winter  Term.  A  view  of  the  Soviet  system  as  reflected  in  the  media.  The  tex 
is  a  subscription  to  a  major  Soviet  newspaper. 
Soviet  Poetry 

Spring  Term.  Reading  and  analysis  of  the  poetry  of  Pasternak, 
Rozhdestvensky,  Yevtushenko,  Akhmadulina,  Voznesensky,  Brodsky,  and 
others. 

p 

Russian  Literature  in  English 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Fall  Term.  The  themes  of  romanticism,  realism 
the  "superfluous  person,"  Slavophilism,  Westernism,  nihilism,  perfectionism, 
and  humanism  are  examined  in  the  works  of  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol, 
Turgenev,  Goncharov,  Ostrovsky,  Dostoyevsky,  Tolstoy,  Chekhov,  and  Gorli 
both  as  styles  of  literary  expression  and  as  stimuli  of  Russia's  social  and 
political  development. 
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50-1 


51-2  Soviet  Literature  in  English 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Winter  Term.  A  study  of  the  conflict  of  individual 
freedom  and  social  purpose  in  Russia  since  the  Revolution,  based  on  selected 
translations.  Socialist  realism,  satire,  divided  personality,  and  dissent  will  be 
examined  against  the  Soviet  political  and  economic  background  and  in  the 
perspective  of  Russian  literary  traditions. 

Spanish 

The  Department  of  Spanish  offers  a  sequence  of  four  years;  able 
students,  by  accelerating  after  the  first  year,  may  complete  five 
courses.  The  aim  is  to  have  the  students  understand  the  language 
and  speak  it  fluently.  Spanish  is  used  constantly  in  the  classroom. 
The  students  learn  to  read  and  write  the  language  with  ease,  and 
are  given  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  literature  and 
culture  of  Spanish  and  Hispanic  America. 

10-0  Spanish 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  In  keeping  with  the  new  audio-lingual  approach 
the  course  stresses  understanding  and  speaking.  A  minimum  of  English  is 
used  in  the  classroom.  The  basic  texts  are :  Espahol:  A  Descubrirlo,  by  Schmitt, 
Woodford  and  Marshall  (McGraw-Hill);  Cuaderno  de  Ejercicios  by  Schmitt, 
Woodford  and  Marshall  (McGraw-Hill  Books)  and  Primiras  Lecturas,  Una 
Historia  Incompleta,  by  Gomez  del  Prado,  J.  A.  Calva  (Odyssey  Press).  They 
are  supplemented  by  language  laboratory  practice  and  other  audio-visual 
materials.  Reading  and  writing  are  introduced  after  the  student  has  acquired 
considerable  oral  fluency. 

10-20-0  Spanish 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Designed  for  qualified  Seniors  who  wish  to 
complete  in  one  year  the  material  covered  in  Spanish  10  and  20.  The  basic 
texts  are :  Espahol:  A  Descubrirlo,  by  Schmitt,  Woodford  and  Marshall 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.),  Espahol:  A  Sentirlo  by  Schmitt,  Woodford  and 
Marshall  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.). 

15-0  Spanish 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  For  new  students  who  have  been  exposed  to 
Spanish  but  who  are  not  fully  qualified  for  Spanish  20.  The  course  stresses  the 
oral  use  of  the  language.  Successful  completion  of  this  course  qualifies  the 
student  for  Spanish  30.  Texts:  Espahol  en  espahol,  by  A.  A.  Graupera  and 
F.  Pace  (Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Co.),  and  Cuentos  Americanos,  ed.  D.  D.  Walsh 
(Norton) . 

20-0  Spanish 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  A  continuation  course  that  emphasizes  speaking, 
reading,  simple  them  writing,  and  vocabulary  building,  including  the  use  of 
synonyms  and  antonyms.  Oral  fluency  is  stressed  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  audio-lingual  method.  The  basic  texts  are:  Espahol:  A 
Sentirlo  by  Woodford,  Marshall  and  Schmitt  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.) ; 
Cuentos  americanos,  ed.  D.  D.  Walsh  (Norton) ;  and  Antologia  del  Realismo,  ed. 
E.  D.  Carter  (The  Odyssey  Press).  Ample  language  laboratory  practice  and 
audio-visual  materials  reinforce  classroom  procedures. 
25-0  Spanish 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Spanish  10 
with  honors.  It  covers  the  equivalent  of  the  material  of  Spanish  20  and  30. 
Successful  completion  enables  a  student  to  enter  Spanish  40  or  45.  Texts, 
supplemented  by  additional  reading,  include :  Espahol:  A  Sentirlo  by  Woodford, 
Marshall  and  Schmitt  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.) ;  El  Gesticulador ,  by  Usigli 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts) ;  Cuentos  americanos,  ed.  Walsh  (Norton) ;  En  la 
ardiente  oscuridad,  by  Buero  Vallejo  (Scribner's) ;  El  sombrero  de  tres  picos,  by 
Alarcon  (Macmillan) ;  and  Doha  Perfecta,  by  Perez  Galdos  (Dell  Publishing 
Company) . 
30-0  Spanish 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  An  advanced  course,  which  continues  to  develop 
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oral  and  aural  skills,  as  well  as  facility  in  written  composition.  Texts 
(supplemented  by  additional  reading) :  Nosotros  somos  Dios,  by  Wilberto 
Canton,  edited  by  Trifilo  and  Soto-Ruiz  (Harper  and  Row) ;  Cinco  Maestros: 
Cuentos  modernos  de  Hispanoamerica,  edited  by  A.  Coleman,  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
World,  Inc.);  and  Dona  Perfecta,  by  Perez  Galdos  (Dell  Publishing  Co.). 

31-123  Programmed  Self-Expression 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Designed  for  students  who  wish  to  improve  their 
skills  in  listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing.  Basic  material  is  selected 
from  newspapers,  short  stories,  satirical  essays,  news  broadcasts,  slides  and 
filmstrips.  Each  student  is  expected  to  participate  actively  in  the  daily 
conversation  exercises  and  to  write  one  composition  each  week.  Special  needs 
of  students  who  plan  to  work  in  a  Spanish  speaking  community  or  travel  in  a 
Spanish  speaking  country  are  considered.  Visiones  de  Latinoamerica,  by 
Phillips  and  Marquez  (Harper  and  Row),  Mr.  Clark  no  toma  Poca-Cola,  by 
Penuelas  and  Sharp  (McGraw-Hill)  and  Puntos  de  Vista,  by  Tilles  (Harper  & 
Row).  Class  limited  to  12  students. 

40-123  Spanish 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  Hispanic  world  through  the  study  of  its  history  and  literature. 
Texts:  Tesoro  Hispdnico,  Ed.  Lado  et  al.  (McGraw-Hill);  Dona  Barbara,  by 
Romulo  Gallegos  (Appleton-Century-Crofts) ;  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla,  by  Tirso 
de  Molina  (Taurus  Ediciones) ;  Poesia  Hispdnica,  by  A.  A.  De  Del  Rio  (Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston) ;  and  other  reading. 

45-123  Spanish 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  aims  to  develop  an  appreciation  of 
Spanish  culture  through  the  centuries  of  the  entire  Hispanic  world.  It 
presupposes  an  extensive  knowledge  of  grammar  and  vocabulary  and  a  fairly 
fluent  conversational  ability.  Constant  use  of  the  Spanish  language  in  the 
classroom  discussions  and  written  assignments  is  required.  Frequent  reference 
is  made  to  all  available  types  of  illustrative  material  or  "realia."  The  basic 
texts  are :  Poesia  Espanola,  by  Marin  (Las  Americas  Publishing  Co. ;  Abel 
Sanchez,  by  Unamuno  (Austral) ;  Lorca,  Obras  escogidas,  ed.  V.  Llorens  (Dell); 
Bodas  de  Sangre,  by  Garcia  Lorca  (Losado) ;  and  Los  de  abajo,  by  Azuela 
(Fonda  de  Cultura  Economica).  Novels,  plays,  and  essays  found  in  such  collections 
as  Biblioteca  Clasica  Ebro  and  Clasicas  Castellanas  are  read. 

50-123  Spanish 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  basic  texts  are :  Cien  ahos  de  soledad,  La 
Malahora,  by  Garcia  Marques  (Editorial  Sudamericana,  Buenos  Aires) ; 
Historia  universal  de  la  injamia,  by  Borjes  (EMECE,  Argentina) ;  En  tor  no  al 
poema,  ed.  Garcia  Montoro  and  S.  A.  Rigol  (Harcourt,  Brace  World); 
Tres  novelas  ejemplares,  y  un  prologo,  by  Unamuno  (Austral) ;  Terma  and  La  casa 
de  Bernarda  Alba,  by  Garcia  Lorca  (Losada) ;  Cantos  de  vida  y  esperanzfl,  by 
Ruben  Dario  (Austral) ;  La  jamilia  de  Pascual  Duarte,  by  Camilo  Jose  Cela 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts) ;  El  drbol  de  la  ciencia,  by  Pio  Baroja  (Alianza 
Editorial) ;  Sonatas,  by  Valle  Inclan  (Austral) ;  and  outside  reading. 

Music 

The  aims  of  the  Music  Department  are  to  provide  every  student 
with  a  valuable  experience  in  music  and  to  give  an  understanding 
of  the  art.  Its  aims  are  two-fold :  first,  to  give  the  student  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation  by  actual  participation  in 
being  a  part  of  a  musical  organization ;  second,  to  give  students 
who  are  novices,  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  music,  the  chance 
to  become  involved  in  this  art  form.  They  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  start  at  the  very  beginning  and  then  to  continue  on 
through  the  intermediate  and  advanced  stages  of  learning. 
There  are  classes  available  for  all  levels  —  for  the  beginner,  the 
intermediate,  and  the  advanced  student  —  to  study  theory,  history , 
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recitals,  group  rehearsals,  formal  and  informal  concerts  and  at 
least  one  stage  production  each  year. 

- 1  A  Study  of  Musical  Instruments 

Three  prepared  class  periods.  Fall  Term.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers,  Upper 
Middlers  and  Seniors.  A  comprehensive  study  of  all  orchestral  and  band 
instruments  and  their  use  in  these  organizations.  Instruments  in  each  section 
(strings,  woodwinds,  brass  and  percussion)  will  be  studied  separately,  as  well 
as  instruments  which  are  not  a  regular  member  of  the  orchestra  or  band, 
i.e.,  piano,  organ,  etc.  Demonstration  of  all  instruments  will  be  given  by 
faculty  members  and  competent  students,  as  well  as  by  recordings  and  tapes. 
This  course  prepares  the  student  for  the  Winter  Term  course  in  Orchestration. 
Prerequisite:  the  ability  to  read  music. 

•2  Orchestration 

Three  prepared  class  periods.  Winter  Term.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers, 
Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors,  who  have  taken  in  Fall  Term  A  Study  of 
Musical  Instruments.  This  course  is  designed  to  teach  arranging  for  each 
instrument  in  their  separate  choirs,  the  combination  of  instruments  of  other 
choirs,  instrument  substitution,  and  gradually  increasing  into  full  orchestration 
for  symphony  orchestra  and  symphonic  wind  band.  Prerequisites:  some 
knowledge  of  harmony,  and  A  Study  of  Musical  Instruments,  or  by  special 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

]  3  Conducting 

Three  prepared  class  periods.  Spring  Term.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers, 
Upper  Middlers,  and  Seniors.  This  course  will  teach  the  student  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  rehearsals  of  musical  organizations.  The  student  will  learn 
the  techniques  and  patterns  of  conducting,  and  the  reading  and  analysis  of 
scores.  Students  use  recordings,  and  may  have  the  opportunity  to  conduct  the 
school  orchestra,  band  and  chorus.  Prerequisite :  the  ability  to  read  music. 
Suggested  prerequisite:  A  Study  of  Musical  Instruments  and/or  Orchestra- 
tion, or  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

-  3  Theory  of  Music 

Elements  of  Music.  Fall  Term.  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to 
Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  For  the  non-player  who  wishes 
to  learn  the  vocabulary  of  music.  The  course  deals  with  staffs,  clefs,  notes, 
rests,  modes,  scales,  keys,  chords,  as  well  as  solfeggio  and  ear  training.  The 
course  is  intended  to  develop  and  to  apply  the  skills  of  reading  music. 
Elementary  Harmony.  Winter  Term.  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open 
to  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  course  deals  with 
harmonic  progression,  with  triads  in  root  position,  first  and  second  inversion, 
cadences,  figured  bass,  non-harmonic  tones,  and  all  other  material  up  to  and 
including  dominant  sevenths  and  secondary  dominants  and  their  inversions. 
Prerequisite :  Theory  of  Music  A  or  its  equivalent. 

Advanced  Harmony.  Spring  Term.  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to 
Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  course  includes  the  9th, 
11th  and  13th  chords,  non-dominant  sevenths,  augmented  and  Neapolitan 
6ths,  other  altered  chords  and  contemporary  materials.  Prerequisite :  Theory 
of  Music  B. 

H2  Harmony  (T2) 

-3  Two  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  Offered 
as  a  two-term  A,  B,  sequence  in  Fall  Term  and  Winter  Term  respectively, 
with  A  offered  again  in  the  Spring  Term.  This  course  is  designed  for  the 
student  who  has  some  knowledge  of  beginning  harmony.  It  equips  the 
students  with  a  knowledge  of  basic  harmonic  structure,  and  enables  them  to 
harmonize  a  melodic  line  in  traditional  four-part  fashion. 

1-1  Beginning  Instruments 

1  '2  Three  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Juniors,  Lower  Middlers  and  Upper 
]'3  Middlers.  Each  section  of  instruments  meets  three  times  a  week.  On  non-class 
days  individual  practice  is  required.  Each  section  is  taught  separately  without 
mixing  woodwinds,  brass  or  strings.  After  completion  of  the  course,  a  student 
should  be  able  to  progress  to  individual  private  instruction.  Instruments 
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taught:  flute,  clarinet,  trumpet,  trombone,  tuba  and  orchestral  strings. 
Limited  enrollment. 

16-1   Beginning  Recorders 

16-2  Three  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Juniors,  Lower  Middlers,  Upper 
16-3   Middlers  and  Seniors,  but  only  to  those  students  who  have  not  had  prevk 
experience.  It  is  designed  for  the  very  beginner.  There  is  a  fee  of  $12.00  p 
person  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  recorder,  an  instruction  book  and  other  mate  u 
used.  Enrollment  will  be  limited  to  twenty  students  per  term. 

17-12   Concert  Band,  Orchestra,  Chorus  (T2) 

17-13  Two  unprepared  double  class  periods  for  all  organizations.  Meeting  two 
17-23   evenings  per  week.  All  organizations  are  open  to  Juniors,  Lower  Middlers 
Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors  who  can  qualify.  Volunteers  from  all  classes 
who  are  not  enrolled  for  credit  are  encouraged  to  join  on  an  extra- 
curricular basis.  There  are  some  school-owned  instruments  available  for 
student  use  in  Band  and  Orchestra. 

18-1  Music  Perception 

18-2   Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Juniors,  Lower  Middlers  and  Uppei 
18-3   Middlers.  What  is  music?  This  course  will  introduce  the  musical  novice  tc 
basic  music  listening,  reading  and  writing  skills.  The  elements  of  music 
(rhythm,  melody,  etc.)  will  be  approached  separately  through  reading, 
listening,  and  through  written  assignments,  including  some  original  comp<  - 
tions.  Although  much  of  the  required  listening  will  be  to  classical  music, 
folk,  popular  and  other  types  will  be  studied  as  well. 

20-1  Introduction  to  Music 

20-2   Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers  a 

20-  3   Seniors.  A  slightly  irreverent  look  at  music  in  particular  and  the  fine  arts 

general  as  they  reflect  the  social,  economic  and  geopolitical  circumstances 
of  each  era  since  1700.  A  little  time  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  a 
common  vocabulary  through  study  of  the  elements  of  music  and  the 
instruments  of  the  orchestra,  but  this  is  essentially  a  study  of  people  and  t  ir 
music  in  relatively  recent  history.  Concert  and  folk  music,  as  well  as  the 
contemporary  use  of  tapes  and  synthesizers  are  illustrated  through  recordi  ;s. 
The  only  prerequisite  is  an  open  mind. 

21-  1  Great  Choral  Music 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  A  stu< 
of  great  choral  masterpieces  throughout  the  history  of  music.  Masses  and 
motets  of  Palestrina,  Handel's  Messiah,  and  cantatas  of  J.  S.  Bach  represo 
the  Baroque.  Haydn's  Lord  Nelson  Mass  and  the  Mozart  Requiem  are  amor 
the  classical  offerings.  The  Requiem  Masses  of  Brahms  and  Verdi  illustrate 
romanticism.  Works  by  Benjamin  Britten,  Randall  Thompson,  and  Alan 
Hovhannes  represent  the  contemporary  picture.  Whenever  possible,  chore 
scores  will  be  used  in  the  study  of  musical  works,  through  recordings. 

22-  2   Great  Symphonic  Music 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The 
symphony  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  forms  of  instrumental  music.  The 
course  is  a  study  of  the  growth  of  the  symphony  and  a  survey  of  the  liters  re 
of  the  symphonic  form  from  1750,  starting  with  Haydn  to  the  present  day 
It  will  include  the  reading  of  orchestral  scores  and  the  understanding  of  t 
various  musical  forms,  i.e.,  sonata  form,  song  form,  minuet,  scherzo,  rond 
and  theme  with  variations.  Tapes  and  recordings  are  used  for  class  demoi 
strations.  There  will  be  opportunities  to  attend  Boston  Symphony  Concer 
and  other  chamber  music  performances  in  Boston. 
Jazz 

23-  3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  A  stw 

of  the  history  of  classic  jazz,  dating  back  to  its  roots  in  Africa,  its  develop 
in  New  Orleans,  its  spreading  to  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  its  influenc 
on  music  today.  A  survey  of  ragtime,  blues,  Dixieland,  fox-trot,  on  throug 
the  big  band  era  of  the  thirties,  concluding  with  the  jazz  rock  of  today. 
A  study  of  the  influence  and  contributions  of  the  major  personalities  such  I 
W.  C.  Handy,  Jelly  Roll  Morton,  Louis  Armstrong,  Basie,  Whiteman, 
Gershwin  and  the  rest  of  the  greats. 
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(about  1600-1750.)  Fall  Term.  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper 
Middlers  and  Seniors,  and  to  Lower  Middlers  with  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Emphasis  on  the  music  and  lives  of  Monteverdi,  Bach  and  Handel : 
madrigals,  cantatas,  operas,  concertos  and  sonatas.  Major  historical  and  artistic 
trends  also  studied,  especially  Louis  XIV  and  court  life  at  Versailles. 
30-2  Music  Eras:  Classic  Era 

(about  1740-1820.)  Winter  Term.  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Emphasis 
on  the  music  and  lives  of  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Beethoven  and  the  musical 
forms  in  which  they  wrote.  Also  the  major  persons  and  events  of  the 
Enlightenment  and  the  age  of  Revolution  are  studied. 

30-  3  Music  Eras:  Romantic  Era 

(about  1820-1900.)  Spring  Term.  Four  prepared  class  periods.  This  term 
the  focus  is  on  some  of  the  major  composers  of  the  period  and  the  types  of 
pieces  they  composed,  including  Beethoven's  late  symphonies,  Schubert's 
songs,  Brahms'  choral  music,  Verdi's  and  Wagner's  operas,  and  Chopin's 
piano  music.  Literary  romanticism  and  historical  events  of  the  19th 
century  are  studied. 

31-  1   Private  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Lessons 

31-2  Weekly  instruction  in  keyboard,  orchestral  and  band  instruments,  in  classical 
31-3  guitar,  or  in  voice.  For  private  instruction,  covering  piano,  organ,  voice, 

classical  guitar,  orchestral  and  band  instruments,  there  is  a  separate  charge 
of  $50  per  term  for  half-period  instruction,  or  SI 00  per  term  for  full-period 
lessons  and  a  nominal  fee  for  the  use  of  practice  pianos  and  organs.  (Active 
members  of  the  Band,  Chorus  and  Orchestra  receive  instruction  on  their 
instruments  at  a  reduced  rate.)  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  make  arrangements 
for  an  advanced  student  to  study  with  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  or  other  instructors  who  are  specialists.  A  student  must  assume 
costs  of  lessons  and  transportation. 
Music  Major 

A  term  contained  major  course  may  be  created  by  combining  instrumental 
or  vocal  lessons  with  Band,  Orchestra  or  Chorus. 


10-1  Human  Relations  Seminar 

10-2  Two  prepared  double  class  periods.  For  Seniors  only.  A  course  in  the 
10-3  psychology  of  interpersonal  behavior.  The  classroom  is  used  as  a  laboratory 
in  which  the  student  can  observe  how  personality  is  expressed  in  human 
behavior.  While  actively  participating  in  the  interpersonal  relationships  that 
naturally  develop  in  a  small  group,  the  student  is  able  to  observe  directly  how 
people  behave  in  forming  group  relationships,  how  leaders  develop,  and  how 
the  attitude  of  each  individual  affects  the  achievement  of  the  goals  of  the 
group.  Texts  include:  Challenge  of  Humanistic  Psychology,  James  Bugental  (ed.) ; 
Identity:  Youth  and  Crisis,  Erik  H.  Erikson;  The  Myth  of  the  Birth  of  the  Hero, 
Otto  Rank ;  Experiencing  Youth,  Goethals  and  Klos ;  The  Quest  for  Identity, 
Allen  Wheelis;  and  others. 


The  courses  in  religion  are  intended  to  introduce  students  to  some 
of  the  fundamental  religious  questions  arising  out  of  human 
experience  and  to  help  gain  knowledge  and  understanding  of  a 
variety  of  perspectives  and  practices  in  which  different  religions 
have  sought  to  answer  such  questions. 

Courses  at  all  levels  attempt  to  develop  and  combine  a  capacity 
for  critical  analysis  and  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  various  beliefs 
and  values.  They  further  seek  to  point  to  the  possibility  and  the 
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significance  of  relating  religious  experience  and  insight  to  the 
problems  of  everyday  living.  The  source  materials  are  therefore 
drawn  from  secular  writing  and  art  forms  as  well  as  the  forms  o: 
expression  traditionally  viewed  as  sacred. 

All  courses  are  elective. 

11-1  Myth,  Religion  and  Roots  of  Western  Community 
11-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Juniors.  Man's  attempt  at  under- 
11-3  standing  and  defining  his  place  in  the  world  has  taken  place  through  myth 
religion,  and  science.  Men  combine  personal  observation  with  societal 
assumptions  about  the  world  to  arrive  at  a  system  of  belief.  Emphasis  is  giv 
to  current  manifestations  of  a  variety  of  beliefs  in  various  cultures,  particul.  y 
in  Western  culture.  The  course  is  an  interdepartmental  offering  and  is  liste 
also  in  the  course  of  study  as  Social  Science  1 1 . 

20-1  Introduction  to  World  Religions 

20-  3   Four  prepared  class  periods:  Open  to  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers.  The 

course  attempts  to  help  students  formulate  a  comprehensive  definition  of 
religion  by  looking  at  varieties  of  man's  religious  ideas,  communities,  instill 
tions  and  experiences,  ancient  and  modern. 

21-  1  Covenant  and  Prophetic  Religion:  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 

21-  2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers.  The  cc  se 

explores  the  idea  and  the  reality  of  the  Covenant  Community,  both  in  the  Id 
Testament  setting  and  in  contemporary  religion,  and  the  related  idea  and 
reality  of  the  Prophet  and  Prophetic  Religion,  both  Biblical  and  contempoi  y 

22-  2  Jesus  and  "The  Christ-Event":  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 

22-3   Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers.  The 

course  focuses  on  the  figure  of  Jesus,  dealing  with  the  historical  setting,  the 
nature  and  characteristics  of  the  Gospels,  the  experiences  of  the  communit 
of  his  followers,  and  the  development  of  interpretations,  both  of  Jesus  and 
of  that  continuing  experience. 

24-1  How  We  Got  Our  Churches:  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Christianit 
24-2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Lowers.  This  course  will 
24-3  explore  the  leaders  and  events  around  which  the  churches  took  form.  The 
principal  text  is  The  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  by  Roland  H.  Baintc 

33-3   The  Voice  of  Prophecy 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers.  The  course  is  taugl 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  History  Department.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
prophetic  voice  rising  out  of  the  classical  prophets  of  the  eighth  century : 
Amos,  Hosea,  Micah  and  Isaiah.  The  contemporary  study  concerns  itself 
with  the  modern  prophetic  voice  as  heard  through  the  words  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Malcolm  X,  James  Baldwin,  the  Berrigan  Brothers,  and 
Ralph  Nader. 

40-1  Religion  and  the  Human  Situation:  World  Religions 

Fall  Term.  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Seniors  and  Upper  Mid'  rs. 
The  course  looks  at  the  variety  of  religious  experience  as  expressed  in  som 
of  the  living  .religions  of  the  world.  The  course  includes  the  use  of  primary 
source  material  from  various  world  religions,  films,  examples  of  religious  a 
as  well  as  readings  from  such  texts  as  Frazier,  Readings  in  Eastern 
Religious  Thought;  Noss,  Man's  Religions;  Smith,  The  Religions  of  Man. 

40-2  Religion  and  the  Human  Situation:  Religious  Problems  in  Literature 

Winter  Term.  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Seniors  and  Upper 
Middlers.  The  course  focuses  on  the  nature  of  man,  with  special  emphasis  1 
a  discussion  of  problems  of  identity,  evil,  and  community,  as  expressed  in 
some  "recent"  literature.  Reading  may  be  from  such  authors  as  Albert  C;  us, 
Fyodor  Dostoyevsky,  Graham  Greene,  Arthur  Koestler,  Arthur  Miller, 
Archibald  MacLeisch,  Alan  Paton,  Robert  Penn  Warren. 

40-3  Religion  and  the  Human  Situation:  Contemporary  Christian  Stateme 

Spring  Term.  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Seniors  and  Upper 
Middlers.  The  course  looks  at  some  of  the  ways  Christianity  tries  to  unde: 
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stand  and  illumine  the  human  situation  as  seen  in  the  work  of  some 
contemporary  interpreters.  Representative  texts:  Robinson,  Honest  to  God; 
Hamilton,  The  New  Essence  of  Christianity;  Fletcher,  Situation  Ethics;  Wood, 
Living  in  the  Now;  Napier,  Come,  Sweet  Death;  Greene,  Modern  Man  in  Search  of 
Manhood;  Cox,  The  Secular  City. 

-2  The  Old  Testament 

-3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  An  intro- 
ductory study  of  the  Old  Testament  for  those  who  feel  they  should  be,  but 
who  are  not,  knowledgeable  about  the  Old  Testament.  Basically  a  Bible 
course  with  readings  in  Understanding  the  Old  Testament,  Anderson  and 
The  Chosen,  Chaim  Potok. 

2  The  New  Testament 

•3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  An 
introductory  course  in  the  New  Testament  providing  an  analysis  of  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John ;  the  Letters  of  Paul ;  and  the 
Book  of  Revelation. 

2  African  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers,  and 
Seniors.  A  lecture  and  discussion  course  providing  an  introduction  to  some 
of  the  important  aspects  of  the  life  of  primary  man.  The  course  will  interpret 
the  experiences  of  primary  man  as  seen  through  the  activities  of  traditional 
African  societies.  Reading  will  include  Religion  in  Africa,  The  Dawn  of  African 
History,  From  Stone  Age  to  Christianity,  The  Soul  of  the  Primitives. 

1  Religion  in  American  History  and  Culture 
■  2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Uppers  and  Seniors.  This  course  is 
concerned  with  the  planting  of  the  churches  from  Europe  in  the  new 
environment  of  the  North  American  Colonies  and  the  development  of  their 
distinctive  religious  life  and  institutions.  The  text  will  be  either:  History  of 
Religion  in  the  United  States,  Clifton  E.  Olmstead;  or  The  Story  of  Religion  in 
America  by  William  Warren  Sweet. 

*  1  Ethics  in  Contemporary  Society 

*  2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors. 

4  3  The  course  seeks  to  deal  with  those  contemporary  issues  that  structure  student 
values:  education,  drugs,  war,  race,  human  sexuality,  leisure  time,  and  "the 
feeling  of  unimportance."  Reading  will  include  Future  Shock,  Moral  Man  and 
Immoral  Society,  Culture  and  Commitment,  Counter-culture. 

1  1  Existentialism  and  Philosophy 

'  2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors. 

A  lecture  and  discussion  course  concerned  with  human  values.  Readings  and 
discussions  deal  with  the  Existential  positions,  and  lectures  deal  with  a 
survey  of  Greek  philosophical  thinking.  There  are  selective  readings  in 
philosophy,  fiction,  drama,  poetry,  and  religion.  Authors  include  Sartre, 
Camus,  Kafka,  Greene,  and  Kierkegaard. 

|l  The  Western  Mind 

4  3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors. 

The  course  is  a  survey  of  religious  and  philosophic  ideas  in  western  culture. 
The  ultimate  issues  of  God,  man  and  the  universe  are  shared  by  philosophy 
and  religion.  The  relationship  of  the  two  will  be  explored  in  terms  of  their 
unity  and  their  conflict.  There  are  selective  readings  in  writings  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Augustine,  Galileo,  and  others. 

*  1  The  Philosophy  of  War  and  Peace 

*  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  A  lecture 
and  discussion  course  providing  a  broad  body  of  information  on  the 
contemporary  concepts  regarding  human  aggression,  causes  of  war  and  results 
of  war,  and  an  opportunity  to  critically  evaluate  both  existing  and  theoretical 
models  for  conflict  resolution  and  to  construct  personal  convictions  and 
concepts  regarding  these  models.  Reading  will  include  The  Nature  of  Peace, 
Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society,  The  Great  Illusion,  Culture  and  Commitment. 
4  '  Religious  Figures 

•  our  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Uppers  and  Seniors.  This  course 
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will  examine  through  the  use  of  biography  the  deep  experiences  that 
influenced  and  shaped  the  human  life  of  outstanding  religious  figures  frorr 
varying  religious  communions.  Each  student  will  study  and  present  a 
biography  on  the  life  of  some  selected  religious  figure. 

Science 

Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers  may  pursue  a  three  or  four-year 
sequence  of  science  courses  designed  to  provide  an  understandii 
of  science  and  of  scientific  methods  and  thinking  as  part  of  a 
general  education.  The  sequence  also  provides  a  sound  foundat  i 
for  later  work  in  college ;  courses  designated  by  the  number  40 
are  more  difficult  than  the  regular  ones,  and  admission  is  grant 
only  to  selected  students.  They  prepare  for  the  advanced  place- 
ment examinations  and  consequently  for  advanced  standing  in 
college.  Science  Honors  provides  a  two-year  integrated  course 
for  those  capable  of  advanced  work  in  both  physics  and 
chemistry.  Able  students  who  have  taken  a  regular  course  befor 
their  Senior  year  may  prepare  for  the  advanced  placement 
examinations  by  taking  the  45  course  for  that  subject.  In  additi  , 
the  45  courses  provide  an  opportunity  for  work  to  the  student 
who  plans  further  study  in  a  particular  field. 

In  general,  students  are  encouraged  to  take  a  variety  of  course? 
and  to  acquire  a  broad  background  of  knowledge  in  the  difFere 
sciences  rather  than  to  specialize.  For  the  student  with  special 
interests,  individual  projects  are  encouraged  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  consistent  with  safety,  the  equipment  available,  and  tl 
capacity  of  the  student. 

The  Sciences  Courses  1 0-1 8  are  open  to  Juniors  and  Lower 
Middlers. 

10-0  Science 

Five  periods,  three  prepared.  A  laboratory  course  in  beginning  physical 
science  using  an  expanded  version  of  a  syllabus  called  "Introductory  Pbys  1 
Science".  Students  explore  the  nature  of  matter  in  its  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  forms.  Analyses  of  mixtures  and  compounds,  and  a  study  of  radio- 
activity lead  to  an  atomic  concept  of  matter.  Many  experiments  are  quan  - 
tive  and  require  careful  recording  of  data,  drawing  of  graphs,  and  calcuia 
of  results. 

11-12  Science 

11-13  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  deals  with  the  most  stirring  and 
11-23  fundamental  topics  of  science  from  the  smallest  known  particles  to  the  knc  i 
universe.  The  text  materials  of  Harvard  Project  Physics  are  used. 

12-2  Science 

12-  3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  course  in  earth  science  with  emphasis  on 

geology. 

13-  1  Science 

13-  2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Astronomy :  this  course  examines  the  Earth 

as  a  celestial  object  and  surveys  the  universe  around  it.  Special  emphasis  1 
be  placed  on  the  astronomer  and  how  he  analyzes  the  mysteries  of  space. 
The  telescopes  will  be  utilized. 

14-  2  Science 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  An  introductory  survey  of  the  history  of  scier  c 
thought  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  present  century.  Biographies  of  a 
number  of  men  such  as  Galileo,  Newton,  Pasteur,  Thompson,  Michelson, 
Rutherford,  and  others  as  time  permits,  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  con 
with  their  work  and  their  contribution  to  the  development  of  science. 
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5  Oceanography 

5  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  deals  with  the  biological,  chemical, 
geological,  and  physical  aspects  of  ocean  environments. 

6  Biological  Classifications 

6  Four  unprepared  class  periods.  Pass/fail.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Lower 
Middlers.  The  course  is  designed  to  increase  student  awareness  of  the  major 
groups  of  animals  and  plants  in  the  Andover  area. 

7  Man  and  His  Environment 

7   Four  unprepared  class  periods.  Pass/fail.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Lower 

7  Middlers.  This  course  is  for  students  with  little  or  no  formal  training  in 
biology.  It  is  designed  to  explore  the  basic  question:  how  can  man  live  in 
ecological  balance  with  his  environment.  Readings  will  include  such  authors 
as  Thoreau,  Rene  Dubos,  Paul  Ehrlich. 

8  Science 

Preparation  for  the  Physical  Sciences.  Four  unprepared  periods  or  two 
prepared  periods  per  week.  A  pass/fail  course  for  Juniors  or  Lowers  who  are 
planning  to  take  chemistry  or  physics  the  following  year.  Topics  covered  will 
include  the  use  of  the  slide  rule,  logarithms,  exponential  notation,  significant 
figures,  the  metric  system  and  dimensional  analysis.  There  will  be  laboratory 
work. 

0-  Biology 

Three  prepared  periods  and  one  double  unprepared  laboratory  period.  The 
course  stressed  the  unity  of  life,  rather  than  the  diversity,  by  emphasizing  the 
function  common  to  all  living  things.  It  covers,  in  plants,  animals,  and 
microorganisms  the  fundamental  principles  of  metabolism,  including 
nutrition,  gas  exchange,  transport,  excretion,  and  homeostasis;  responsiveness 
and  coordination;  reproduction  genetics,  and  development;  the  principles  and 
history  of  evolution ;  and  the  principles  of  ecology. 

The  laboratory  work  includes  training  in  the  use  of  the  compound  and 
stereoscopic  microscopes  and  other  laboratory  equipment.  It  requires  careful 
observation,  mastery  of  techniques,  and  accurate  recording  of  results.  Several 
laboratory  periods  are  set  aside  for  field  trips  featuring  ecology  and  conserva- 
tion. There  is  opportunity  for  work  on  individual  laboratory  projects. 

3-  Biology 

3-  Three  prepared  class  periods  and  one  unprepared  double  laboratory  period. 

3-  The  course  covers  selected  topics  in  biology,  other  than  Ecology  and  Animal 
Behavior,  at  an  advanced  level.  The  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have 
had  one  year  of  biology  and  desire  to  continue  their  study  but  who  do  not 
wish  to  prepare  for  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination.  Prerequisite : 
one  year  of  Biology. 

-2  Advanced  Biology  (T2) 

Four  prepared  class  periods  and  one  double  unprepared  laboratory  period. 
In  addition  to  a  review  of  basic  biology,  new  material  is  presented  as  the 
course  progresses.  The  combination  of  review  and  new  work  prepares 
students  for  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  Prerequisite :  completion  of  Biology  30  with  high  grades. 
The  course  is  limited  to  sixteen  students,  Seniors  having  preference. 

Chemistry 

For  Lower  Middlers  and  Upper  Middlers.  Three  prepared  periods  and  one 
unprepared,  double  laboratory  period.  The  course  includes  a  systematic  study 
of  matter  and  the  changes  it  undergoes.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  reasoning 
involved  in  the  development  of  modern  theory  and  general  concepts  rather 
than  memorization  of  descriptive  chemistry.  Laboratory  work  is  closely  related 
to  topics  covered  in  recitation.  Prerequisite :  A  good  background  in  first-year 
algebra. 

-  Chemistry 

Three  prepared  periods  and  one  unprepared,  double  laboratory  period. 
The  course  is  designed  for  students  with  more  maturity  and  mathematical 
background  than  those  taking  Chemistry  20.  As  in  that  course,  the  modern 
theoretical  framework  of  chemistry  is  emphasized,  and  the  laboratory  work 


is  closely  related  to  topics  covered  in  recitation.  These  topics  are  treated 
greater  depth  and  with  more  emphasis  on  quantitative  rather  than  qua 
answers.  For  this  reason  students  in  Chemistry  30  should  be  taking  (or 
completed)  Mathematics  30. 

41-0  Chemistry 

For  Seniors  and  (Upper  Middlers  with  permission  of  the  Department 
Chairman).  Four  prepared  periods  and  one  unprepared,  double  labora 
period.  This  course  will  treat  topics  from  elementary  chemistry  in  great 
depth  than  Chemistry  30  —  roughly  equivalent  to  the  level  of  a  first-ye 
college  course  —  but  at  a  slower  pace.  It  will  not  cover  enough  to  prep 
the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in  Chemistry. 

43-  2  Chemistry 

Three  prepared  periods  and  two  unprepared,  double  laboratory  period: 
The  course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  chemistry 
desire  to  continue  their  study,  but  is  not  intended  as  preparation  for  th< 
Advanced  Placement  Examination.  The  course  involves  an  intensive  sti 
a  few  selected  topics  in  organic  chemistry  and  bio-chemistry.  Laborator 
work  includes  organic,  synthesis,  taking  and  interpretation  of  infra-red 

44-  1  Chemistry 

Three  prepared  class  periods  and  two  unprepared,  double  laboratory  p< 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  organic  chemistry,  with  emphasis  on  s 
chemistry,  or  molecular  shapes.  For  students  who  have  had  the  basic  co 
in  chemistry  and  wish  to  study  further  without  trying  to  achieve  advan< 
placement. 

45-23   Chemistry  (T2) 

Four  prepared  periods  and  one  unprepared,  double  laboratory  period. 
The  course  is  for  students  who  have  completed  an  introductory  course  i 
distinction  and  wish  to  prepare  for  the  Advanced  Placement  Examinati 

48-0  Chemistry 

Three  prepared  periods  for  recitation  and  two  unprepared,  double  labc 
periods.  This  course  is  open  to  a  limited  number  of  able  students,  by 
invitation,  who  have  strong  scholastic  records  in  mathematics  and  phys 
No  prior  course  in  chemistry  is  expected.  It  is  essentially  the  equivalent 
first-year  college  course,  and  prepares  students  for  the  Advanced  Placer 
Examination  in  Chemistry. 

20-  0  Physics 

Five  class  periods,  four  prepared.  An  introductory  physics  course,  prim; 
for  Lower  Middlers,  using  the  materials  developed  by  the  Physical  Scie 
Study  Committee  (PSSC). 

21-  0  Physics 

Five  class  periods,  one  unprepared.  An  introductory  course  designed  foi 
students  who  have  had  only  one  year  of  algebra.  It  uses  the  materials 
developed  by  the  Harvard  Project  Physics  Group.  It  is  less  mathematic 
oriented  than  Physics  25.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Science  1 
They  should  take  Physics  25  or  30. 

25-0  Physics 

Five  class  periods,  one  unprepared.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  M 
and  Seniors.  An  introductory  course  in  the  basic  concepts  of  physics  wii 
emphasis  on  relativity  and  modern  physics.  A  somewhat  less  rigorous  cc  < 
than  Physics  30,  it  is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  only  one  year 
algebra  and  one  year  of  geometry.  Text:  Mainstream  of  Physics  by  Bieser 

30-123  Physics 

Five  class  periods,  one  unprepared.  Designed  for  students  with  demonst  : 
ability  in  mathmatics  and  science.  Physics  30-1  is  a  prerequisite  for  eith 
Physics  30-2  and  30-3.  Text:  College  Physics,  by  Miller.  Fall  Term:  A  stu< 
mechanics,  primarily  classical  mechanics,  in  some  depth.  Winter  Term  d 
primarily  with  wave  motions,  heat,  and  kinetic  molecular  theory.  A  stu  ■ 
wave  motions  includes  sound  and  geometric  and  physical  optics.  Spring 
includes  electricity,  magnetism,  electronics,  atomic  and  nuclear  physics. 
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lyrics 

>ur  prepared  class  periods  and  one  unprepared  double  laboratory  period. 
1  honors  course  open  upon  invitation  of  the  department  to  a  small  group 
students  who  are  concurrendy  taking  calculus  and  who  have  not  previously 
idied  elementary  physics.  A  previous  course  in  chemistry,  though  not 
quired,  is  advisable.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work  will  be 
mned  to  prepare  students  to  pass  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in 
lysics  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

lVsics  (T2) 

rc  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  year  of 
ysics  and  who  have  taken,  or  who  will  take  concurrendy,  a  course  in 
cuius.  The  Winter  Term  course  is  essentially  a  course  in  modern  Physics, 
rt  of  the  Spring  Term  is  used  in  reviewing  for  the  advanced  placement 
imination,  the  final  portion  of  the  Spring  Term  is  devoted  to  project  work, 
me  advanced  laboratory  work  is  done  during  the  Winter  Term. 

>ecial  Science  Courses 
iimal  Behavior 

ree  prepared  class  periods  and  one  unprepared  double  laboratory  period, 
e  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  basic  principles  of- 
mal  behavior.  The  topics  which  receive  the  greatest  emphasis  are : 
ritoriality,  courtship,  parental  behavior,  migration,  dominance,  and  the 
>lution  of  behavior  patterns.  Readings  from  On  Aggression,  The  Territorial 
jerative,  and  Scientific  American  reprints  are  included.  Prerequisite:  a  prior 
irse  in  biology.  The  course  is  limited  to  sixteen  students.  Seniors  have 
•ference. 

ronomy 

ur  prepared  class  periods.  Introductory  College  Astronomy  —  the  Solar 
item:  This  course  is  equivalent  to  a  one  semester  college  astronomy  course, 
e  extent  of  man's  knowledge  about  the  solar  system  will  be  studied  and  a 
■  amount  of  time  will  be  spent  on  modern  astrophysics  and  analytic 
ronomy.  Texts:  Exploration  of  the  Universe  by  George  Abell,  Frontiers  in 
ronomy  readings  from  Scientific  American.  Prerequisites:  One  full  year  of 
vsics  or  permission  of  the  instructor,  and  algebra  and  geometry. 

alogy 

ree  prepared  class  periods  and  one  double  unprepared  laboratory  period, 
introduction  to  ecology  with  early  emphasis  on  the  concepts  of  the 
•system,  energy  flow  material  cycling,  succession,  and  relations  within  and 
ween  populations.  These  fundamentals  are  then  applied  to  problems  of 
man  ecology  such  as  overpopulation  and  air  and  water  pollution.  In  the 
oratory,  relationships  in  communities  will  be  investigated.  Various 
lutants  and  their  effects  upon  the  environment  will  also  be  tested  for 
dies.  Prerequisite :  a  prior  course  in  biology.  The  course  is  limited  to 
teen  students,  Seniors  having  preference. 
:>logy 

ree  prepared  class  periods  and  one  double  unprepared  laboratory  period. 
;tudy  of  living  organisms  in  relation  to  their  surrounding  environment. 
/  Term:  Plant  Ecology,  Winter  Term:  Animal  Ecology,  Spring  Term:  Man's 
le  in  the  environment.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biology, 
ictronics 

e  class  periods,  one  unprepared.  Spring  Term.  For  those  students  interested 
electronics  who  do  not  have  room  for  a  major  course  in  physics  in  their 
irse  program.  It  covers  basic  electricity  and  magnetism,  circuitry,  diodes, 

!>des,  transistors,  alternating  current,  and  whatever  else  time  will  allow, 
ology 
ree  prepared  class  periods  and  one  double  unprepared  laboratory  period, 
"ing  Term.  The  course  prepares  students  to  interpret  natural  environments 
i  to  evaluate  the  physical  and  chemical  processes  acting  in  our  own. 
Id  trips  to  local  sites.  Prerequisites:  successful  completion  of  or  current 
ollment  in  a  30-level  mathematics  course  and  a  laboratory  course  in 
'  :nce. 


30-0  Science  Honors 

40-0  Five  prepared  class  periods  or  the  equivalent.  A  two-year  sequence,  o  i, 
upon  invitation  of  the  instructor,  to  a  small  group  of  Upper  Middlersi  x> 
will  complete  a  year  of  analytic  geometry  and  the  calculus  before  gra.  ition 
and  who  show  promise  of  unusual  capacity  in  science  and  mathemati  The 
subject  matter  includes  chemistry  and  physics,  both  of  them  carried  v 
beyond  the  elementary  level  in  text  and  laboratory  work.  It  is  expect  that 
the  ablest  students  in  the  sequence  will  be  prepared  to  pass  both  the  ] 
and  chemistry  Advanced  Placement  Examinations  of  the  College  Ent  ct 
Examination  Board. 

Science  Honors  30  fills  the  diploma  requirement  in  laboratory  science  ■ 
students  who  find  it  inadvisable  for  any  reason  to  continue  to  Science 
Honors  40. 
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Course  of  Study 


General  Description 


)urse  of  Study 

The  curriculum  of  Phillips  Academy  combines  a  required  core  of  studies 
believed  to  be  fundamental  to  a  liberal  education  and  elective  courses 
designed  to  fit  the  special  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  student. 
Placement  in  the  year  level  of  a  subject  may  be  independent  of  a  stu- 
dent's grade  in  school;  through  advanced  placement  at  entrance  or  ac- 
celerated courses,  many  students  fulfill  requirements  ahead  of  the  nor- 
mal year,  thereby  gaining  increased  opportunity  for  college-level  courses 
or  other  elective  opportunities.  Instruction  is  given  in  all  subjects 
required  for  entrance  to  higher  institutions,  whether  liberal  arts  or 
technical. 

Classroom  groups  are  small  enough  to  permit  individual  attention,  and 
students  are  placed  in  sections  fitted  to  their  attainment.  Accelerated 
sequences  and  advanced  courses  offer  particularly  able  and  well  pre- 
pared students  opportunity  to  progress  at  a  rate  commensurate  with 
their  ability  and  ambition.  Most  departments  offer  courses  beyond  the 
level  of  preparation  for  college. 

For  full  membership  in  a  given  class,  students  should  have  credit  for  the 
work  of  the  lower  classes  or  its  equivalent.  However,  students  are  rated 
as  members  of  a  given  class,  if  their  deficiencies  for  full  membership  in  it 
do  not  exceed  a  certain  number  of  trimester  courses,  depending  on  the 
grade  entered. 

Every  student  is  assigned  to  an  Academic  Advisor,  who  helps  in  the 
selection  of  courses  that  will  meet  Andover's  diploma  requirements,  col- 
lege entrance  requirements,  and  the  student's  particular  interests.  Stu- 
dents should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  Academy's  basic  require- 
ments as  well  as  with  the  possibilities  of  its  flexible  academic  program. 
Members  of  the  Upper  Middle  and  Senior  classes  should  take  care  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  colleges 
they  may  wish  to  enter. 

The  Trimester  Plan 

In  order  to  make  the  program  as  flexible  as  possible,  the  academic  year  is 
divided  into  three  equal  trimesters.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  greater 
variety  within  the  curriculum  at  all  levels  and  opportunity  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  independent  work  or  off-campus  projects  for  regular  courses 
during  the  term.  All  departments  offer  year-long  courses  as  well  as  term- 
contained  courses,  which  are  completed  in  one  trimester.  The  diploma 
requirements  are  therefore  stated  in  terms  of  full-year  courses  or  trimes- 
ter units. 

Special  Courses  in  Foreign  Languages 

Special  courses  covering  the  work  of  two  years  in  one  are  open  to  quali- 
fied Juniors  in  Latin  and  to  Seniors  in  German,  French,  Greek,  Russian, 
Spanish,  and  Italian.  These  10-20  courses  are  designed  primarily  for  stu- 
dents of  proven  linguistic  ability  wishing  to  begin  a  second  or  third 
language  in  their  Senior  year,  and  these  courses  are  not  recommended 
for  students  of  limited  language  ability.  Entering  Seniors  with  no  pre- 
vious foreign  language  experience  must  pass  a  10-20  course  as  a  diploma 
requirement. 
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Accelerated  Sequences  and  Advanced  Placement 

The  Andover  curriculum  offers  accelerated  sequences  in  most  depart- 
ments. It  provides  special  programs  in  Latin  and  the  modern  foreign 
languages,  designed  to  cover  four  years'  work  in  three  or  five  years'  work 
in  four;  and  a  two-year  honors  sequence  in  the  physical  sciences.  The 
programs  are  open,  on  invitation  of  the  departments,  to  especially  able 
and  ambitious  students. 

A  large  number  of  Andover  students  take  College  Board  Advanced  Place- 
ment Tests  in  May  to  establish  advanced  placement  in  college  courses  or 
credit  toward  the  college  degree. 

Independent  Projects  for  Seniors 

With  the  approval  of  a  faculty  committee,  a  Senior  may  undertake 
independent  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  in 
place  of  some  portion  of  the  course  work  normally  required.  Oppor- 
tunities, which  vary  according  to  the  extent  to  which  a  student  has  ful- 
filled diploma  requirements,  range  from  a  project  in  place  of  a  course  in 
any  or  all  terms  to  the  substitution  during  either  the  winter  or  spring 
terms  of  an  extensive  project  carried  on  during  a  term  away  from  school 
or  while  a  student  remains  at  school  to  carry  one  or  more  necessary 
courses. 

Off -Campus  Programs  and  Projects 

Off -campus  programs  are  becoming  increasingly  important  as  schools 
recognize  that  many  students  wish  to  gain  a  practical  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  contemporary  life  and  to  contribute  as  much  as  they  are 
able  to  their  solutions.  Andover  believes  that  well-conceived  programs 
can  demonstrate  the  need  for  knowledge  and  skills  and  stimulate  the 
desire  to  learn.  Where  possible,  it  attempts  to  relate  practical  experience 
to  the  concerns  of  the  classroom. 

The  Community  Service  Program,  carried  on  in  the  nearby  cities  and 
towns  of  Lowell-Greater  Lawrence  area,  has  in  recent  years  involved 
well  over  one  hundred  students  from  Phillips  Academy  in  voluntary, 
free-time  work  in  hospitals,  schools,  and  youth  guidance  and  recreation 
centers.  See  Religion  50. 

The  school  also  offers  several  off -campus  residential  programs.  School 
Year  Abroad,  jointly  sponsored  by  Andover,  Exeter,  and  St.  Paul's 
School,  gives  upper  classmen  the  opportunity  to  study  for  a  year  in 
France,  Germany,  or  Spain  in  a  program  managed  by  the  sponsoring 
schools.  The  Washington  Intern  Program,  in  which  Andover  joins  with 
Exeter,  allows  a  group  of  Upper  Middlers  to  spend  the  spring  term  liv- 
ing together  in  Washington  and  working  in  the  offices  of  U.S.  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  Drawing  upon  several  years'  experience  with  a  sum- 
mer residential  work-study  program  in  Boston's  South  End,  the  school 
now  sends  students  of  the  Man  and  Society  course  to  winter  term  work- 
study  programs  in  Boston  and  Mexico.  See  Social  Science  41  and  42. 
In  addition  to  school-sponsored  group  programs,  the  trimester  plan  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  individual  Seniors  to  arrange  off -campus  projects 
related  to  their  special  interests.  Some  Seniors  have  worked  as  interns 
with  officials  in  local  government  and  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature.  Others  have  carried  out  projects  in  the  arts  under  the  super- 
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vision  of  professionals  outside  the  faculty.  The  school  is  prepared  to 
make  provision  for  students  who  can  work  out  apprenticeships  in 
schools,  studios,  laboratories,  or  research  organizations  in  their  home 
community  or  within  reach  of  Andover.  Development  of  such  projects 
depends  upon  individual  initiative  in  the  investigation  of  opportunities 
and  careful  planning  of  a  course  of  study  that  will  meet  diploma 
requirements  yet  free  a  block  of  time  during  the  appropriate  term. 

ling  a  Program  of  Studies  at  Andover 

The  following  is  designed  to  help  parents  of  Andover  students  to  under- 
stand both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  Andover  curriculum,  and  in 
particular  to  show  the  main  decisions,  and  their  consequences,  which 
face  the  student  and  his  Academic  Advisor  at  each  stage  of  the  four-year 
program. 

Main  Features  of  the  Curriculum 

The  curriculum  of  Phillips  Academy  combines  a  required  core  of  studies 
that  the  school  believes  essential  to  a  liberal  education  and  elective 
courses  designed  to  fit  the  special  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual 
student.  Its  aim  is  to  provide  both  breadth  and  depth  of  experience  at  the 
secondary  level. 

Breadth 

Breadth  is  secured  by  two  somewhat  different  sets  of  disciplines.  First  are 
requirements  leading  to  sound  grounding  in  English,  foreign  language, 
and  mathematics.  Second  are  compulsory  courses  in  such  main  areas  of 
knowledge  and  experience  as  history,  literature,  laboratory  science,  and 
the  arts. 

Depth 

Depth  in  particular  fields  is  gained  by  choices  of  sequences  which  per- 
mit, in  addition  to  English,  four  consecutive  years  of  history  or  science 
or  mathematics,  or  advanced  study  of  foreign  language,  or  religion  and 
ethical  thought,  or  the  arts. 

Flexibility 

These  possible  sequences  point  to  a  third  main  feature  of  the 
curriculum— a  flexibility  sufficient  for  significant  adaptation  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  individual  student.  It  is  chiefly  this  flexibility  which  necessi- 
tates careful  study  of  the  areas  of  choice  at  each  stage. 

Quality  of  work 

All  new  students  are  advised  to  carry  only  a  normal  program.  That  is,  in 
the  Junior,  Lower,  and  Upper  Middle  years,  the  normal  program  con- 
sists of  five  courses  or  the  equivalent  each  term.  The  requirement  for  the 
Senior  year  is  four  major  courses  or  the  equivalent  of  the  fourth 
major — that  is,  independent  work  equivalent  to  a  major. 

Academic  Advising 

Each  student  has  an  Academic  Advisor  who  guides  his  program  of 
studies  throughout  his  Andover  career.  Within  the  diploma  require- 
ments, programs  are  determined  by  the  student's  long-range  needs 
insofar  as  they  can  be  foreseen.  These  needs  include  college  and  career 
plans,  when  known,  scholastic  aptitudes  and  weaknesses  as  revealed  by 
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previous  records  and  aptitude  tests,  and  character  and  personality 
development.  Although  the  student  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  se- 
lection of  his  courses,  the  Academic  Advisor  will  welcome  any  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  that  parents  wish  to  offer. 

Diploma  Requirements 

The  basic  diploma  requirements  are  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
four-year  secondary  school  program,  of  which  at  least  three  trimesters 
must  be  at  Andover.  This  program  includes  nine  trimester  units  of  a 
foreign  language,  eight  of  mathematics,  a  full-year  course  in  United 
States  History  plus  an  additional  trimester  course  in  history  taken  at  the 
Upper  Middle  or  Senior  level,  a  full-year  course  in  a  laboratory  science, 
one  trimester  of  studio  art,  one  trimester  of  music,  and  six  trimesters  of 
English  including  a  two-trimester  course  of  competence  in  writing  and 
reading  and  a  four- trimester  sequence  of  general  literature.  Certain  di- 
ploma requirements  vary  with  the  class  level  at  which  the  student  enters 
Phillips  Academy.  Entering  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers  must  take  a 
trimester  course  in  physical  education  in  addition  to  required  athletics. 
Entering  Upper  Middlers  need  take  only  one  trimester  of  either  studio 
art  or  music  at  the  academy.  Entering  Seniors  need  not  take  either  art  or 
music.  Some  modifications  of  the  language  requirement  are  made  for 
entering  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  Entering  Seniors  with  no  pre- 
vious foreign  language  experience  must  pass  a  10-20  course  in  a  foreign 
language.  A  Senior  must  pass  a  minimum  of  twelve  graded  trimester 
courses  during  the  Senior  year.  Seniors  must  pass  all  courses  taken  dur- 
ing their  Spring  trimester.  Independent  Projects  are  counted  as  graded 
courses. 

The  Main  Choices  at  Each  Stage  of  a  Four- Year  Program 

While  a  student's  program  of  studies  is  adapted  each  year  to  his  chang- 
ing situation,  the  future  consequences  of  each  course  choice  should  be 
noted,  for  certain  choices  in  one  year  open  the  way  to  later  options  and 
may  close  the  door  to  others. 

Junior  Year 

Each  trimester  a  Junior  must  take  five  courses,  one  of  which  may  be  a 
Pass/Fail  course.  Students  may  have  their  placement  adjusted  as  a  result 
of  the  placement  exam  or  questionnaire  sent  to  them  in  the  Spring. 
Many  Juniors  elect  Perception  and  Expression  (English  10)  as  one  of 
their  courses.  In  selecting  courses,  students  are  reminded  to  check  the 
diploma  requirements.  A  Junior's  program  should  resemble  the  follow- 
ing outline: 

1 .  Math— begin  sequence  (usually  11, 12,13)  or  placement  by  the 
department; 

2.  Language — begin  sequence  (usually  a  year-long  course  at  the 
10-level)  or  placement  by  the  department; 

3.  Elective— Art,  English,  Social  Science,  History,  another  Math, 

4.  Elective — another  language,  Music,  Performing  Arts,  Physical 

5.  Elective — Education,  Psychology,  Science. 

Lower  Middle  Year 

Each  trimester  a  Lower  Middler  must  take  five  courses,  one  of  which 
may  be  a  Pass/Fail  course.  New  students  may  have  their  placement 
adjusted  as  a  result  of  the  placement  exam  or  questionnaire  sent  to  them 
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in  the  Spring.  A  few  students  take  the  CEEB  Achievement  Tests  during 
their  Lower  Middle  Year.  In  selecting  courses,  students  are  reminded 
to  check  the  diploma  requirements.  A  Lower's  program  should  resemble 
the  following  outline: 

NEW  STUDENTS 

1.  Math— enter  the  sequence  by  placement  of  the  department 
(usually  20); 

2.  Language — enter  the  sequence  by  placement  of  the  department; 

3.  English— begin  Competence  (usually  Comp.  (T2),  Lit  A ); 

4.  Elective — Art,  Classics,  Social  Science,  History,  another  Math, 

5.  Elective  — another  Language,  Music,  Performing  Arts,  Physical 

Education,  Psychology,  Religion,  Science. 

RETURNING  STUDENTS 

1 .  Math— continue  the  sequence  (usually  24,  25,  26); 

2.  Language— continue  the  sequence; 

3.  English— begin  Competence  (usually  Comp.  (T2),  Lit  A); 

4.  Elective — Art,  Classics,  Social  Science,  History,  another  Math, 

5.  Elective — another  Language,  Music,  Performing  Arts,  Psychol- 

ogy, Religion,  Science. 

N.B. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  take  Social  Science  41  (Man  and  Society:  Urban 
Studies),  Social  Studies  42  (Man  and  Society:  Revolutionary  Mexico),  or 
to  participate  in  the  Washington  Internship  Program,  he  should  make 
sure  that  he  will  have  no  year-long  courses  during  his  Upper  Year.  If  a 
student  wishes  to  participate  in  the  School  Year  Abroad  Program 
during  his  Upper  Middle  Year,  he  should  discuss  these  plans  with  his 
Academic  Advisor  and  seek  guidance  for  the  selection  of  courses  for  the 
Lower  Middle  Year. 

Upper  Middle  Year 

Each  trimester  an  Upper  Middler  must  take  five  courses,  one  of  which 
may  be  a  Pass/Fail  course.  New  students  may  have  their  placement  ad- 
justed as  a  result  of  the  placement  exam  or  questionnaire  sent  to  them  in 
the  Spring.  Many  students  take  the  CEEB  Preliminary  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Tests  in  the  Fall,  all  take  the  CEEB  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  in  the 
Winter,  and  many  take  the  CEEB  Achievement  Tests  in  the  Spring  of 
their  Upper  Middle  Year.  Some  also  take  the  CEEB  Advanced  Placement 
Tests  in  the  Spring  of  their  Upper  Middle  Year.  As  a  matter  of  general 
policy  Academic  Advisors  encourage  "depth"  in  the  selection  of  courses 
for  the  Upper  Middle  Year.  Most  students  satisfy  their  United  States  His- 
tory requirement  during  their  Upper  Middle  Year.  In  selecting  courses 
students  are  reminded  to  check  the  diploma  requirements.  An  Upper's 
program  should  resemble  the  following  outline: 

NEW  STUDENTS 

1 .  Math — enter  the  sequence  by  placement  of  the  department 

(usually  30  or  31); 

2.  Language— enter  the  sequence  by  placement  of  the  department; 

3.  English— begin  Competence  (usually  Comp.  (T2),  Lit  A); 

4.  Elective— Archaeology,  Art,  Classics,  other  English,  Social 

5.  Elective— Science,  History,  another  Math,  another  Language, 

Music,  Performing  Arts,  Religion,  Science,  Science  Honors. 
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RETURNING  STUDENTS 

1.  Math — continue  the  sequence  (usually  37,  38); 

2.  Language — continue  the  sequence; 

3.  English— continue  the  sequence  (usually  Lit  B  (T2),  Lit  C); 

4.  Elective — Archaeology,  Art,  Classics,  other  English,  Social 

5.  Elective — Science,  History,  another  Math,  another  Language, 

Music,  Performing  Arts,  Religion,  Science,  Science 
Honors. 

N.B. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  take  an  Off-Campus  Independent  Project  for  a 
trimester  of  his  Senior  Year,  he  must  have  no  year-long  courses  during 
his  Senior  Year. 

Senior  Year 

Each  trimester  a  Senior  must  take  at  least  four  courses.  A  Pass/Fail  course 
may  be  elected  as  a  fifth  course.  A  Senior  must  pass  a  minimum  of  twelve 
graded  trimester  courses  during  the  Senior  year.  Seniors  must  pass  all 
courses  taken  during  their  Spring  Trimester.  Independent  Projects  are 
counted  as  graded  courses.  Many  Seniors  re-take  the  CEEB  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Tests  in  December  and  the  CEEB  Achievement  Tests  in  Jan- 
uary, and  the  CEEB  Advanced  Placement  Tests  in  May.  In  selecting 
courses  students  are  reminded  to  check  the  diploma  requirements.  A 
Senior's  program  should  resemble  the  following  outline: 

NEW  STUDENTS 

1.  Math — enter  the  sequence  by  placement  of  the  department,  if  the 

requirement  is  not  yet  satisfied  (usually  40); 

2.  Language — enter  the  sequence  by  placement  of  the  department, 

if  the  requirement  is  not  yet  satisfied; 

3.  English — begin  Competence  (Comp.  (T2),  Lit  A); 

4.  Elective — Archaeology,  Art,  Classics,  another  English,  Social 

5.  Elective — Science,  History,  another  Math,  another  Language, 

a  10-20  Language,  Music,  Performing  Arts, 
Psychology,  Religion,  Science,  Science  Honors. 

RETURNING  STUDENTS 

Usually  most  diploma  requirements  are  satisfied.  Careful  selection 
of  electives  for  continued  depth  in  the  student's  chosen  areas  is  en- 
couraged. 

Key  to  Course  Designation 

Courses  listed  as  "0"  are  year-long  courses,  for  example  French  31-0. 
Courses  listed  as  "123"  are  term-contained  but  sequential  and  may  be 
taken  separately  or  in  sequence,  for  example  A  rt  21  -123.  Courses  listed  as 
"  1,"  "2,"  or  "3"  are  term-contained  and  may  be  taken  only  once,  for 
example  A  rt  10-1,  Art  1 0-2,  Art  1 0-3  indicates  that  the  course  is  repeated. 
The  designations  of  1 , 2,  and  3  represent  the  trimesters  in  which  the 
course  is  offered:  1  is  Fall,  2  is  Winter,  and  3  is  Spring.  Some  courses 
require  a  two-term  commitment  and  are  listed  as  T2,  for  example  The- 
atre 22-12  (T2)  is  a  two-term  course  offered  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  as  a 
sequence  with  both  terms  required.  Check  carefully  each  listing  for  any 
other  limitations  such  as  prerequisites,  permission  of  the  instructor,  etc. 
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Archaeology 

The  staff  of  the  Robert  S.  Peabody  Foundation  for  Archaeology'  offers  a 
term-contained  course  as  an  elective. 

25—1  Archaeology 

25 — 2  Four  prepared  class  hours  per  week.  Open  to  Uppers  and  Seniors.  Limit  20 

students.  Lecture  and  class  discussion  are  supplemented  by  visual  aides  and  work 
with  archaeological  specimens.  The  course  will  cover  the  prehistory  of  the  Old 
World  and  New  World  from  earliest  times  until  the  beginning  of  the  first  civiliza- 
tions with  a  concentration  on  the  areas  in  which  these  pristine  civilizations 
developed.  In  the  discussions  of  these  preliterate  culture  sequences  considerable 
emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  archaeological  technique,  method  and  problems. 


The  diploma  requirement  in  Art  is  as  follows:  entering  Juniors  and 
Lowers  must  take  a  trimester  course  in  a  Studio  Art;  an  entering  Upper 
must  take  a  trimester  course  in  a  Studio  Art  or  Music  at  the  academy; 
neither  a  Pass/Fail  course  nor  an  Art  History  Course  is  accepted  as  fulfill- 
ing the  requirement.  The  courses  in  Art  are  planned  to  develop  the  vi- 
sual perceptions  of  all  students.  The  basic  course,  Visual  Studies,  is  open 
to  all  and  is  a  prerequisite  to  almost  all  electives  in  Art.  Exemption  from 
this  prerequisite  is  granted  only  on  the  basis  of  a  portfolio  of  work 
judged  satisfactory  by  the  chairman  of  the  department  in  collaboration 
with  the  teacher  of  the  course  which  the  student  desires  to  enter.  An 
acceptable  portfolio  should  contain  examples  of  two-dimensional  work, 
three-dimensional  work  (slides  or  photographs  are  acceptable),  and 
photography.  This  year  a  group  of  intermediate  courses  is  being  added 
to  the  program.  Students  will  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  art 
materials. 

Introductory  Studio  Courses 
10—1   Visual  Studies 

10—2  Five  class  periods  and  three  hours  preparation.  In  its  emphasis  on  observation, 
10 — 3  interpretation,  and  organization,  the  basic  course  is  designed  to  supply  an  under- 
standing of  contemporary  surroundings.  With  the  discussion  of  design  problems, 
the  student  receives  experience  in  photography,  drawing,  two-dimensional 
design,  and  three-dimensional  construction.  Previous  experience  in  art  is  not 
required. 

11  — 123  Introductory  Ceramics 

Pass/Fail.  Four  unprepared  classes  per  week.  Limit  of  ten  students.  Basic  tech- 
niques of  hand-building,  wheel-throwing,  and  glazing.  Emphasis  on  the  sculp- 
tural as  well  as  the  functional  possibilities  of  clay.  At  least  one  raku  firing  each 
term,  or  a  similar  special  project. 

12 — 1   Introductory  Photography 

12—2  Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  The  course  covers  fundamentals  of  black 
12—3  and  white  photography.  Technique  and  control  are  emphasized  for  clarit)  .  but 

content  is  the  first  consideration,  along  with  the  development  of  a  personal  direc- 
tion in  the  medium.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  still  photography 
courses.  The  student  is  expected  to  provide  his  own  camera. 
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13—123  Weaving 

Pass  Fail.  Four  unprepared  classes  per  week.  Limit  of  fifteen  students.  Learn  to 
create  wall-hangings,  tapestries,  or  sculptural  forms  by  combining  yarns  of  differ- 
ent textures  and  color,  with  or  without  found  objects.  Weaving  on  improvised 
looms,  macrame,  crocheting,  knitting,  netting,  and  warp-wrapping  are 
taught.  Emphasis  is  on  using  one  or  more  of  these  techniques  to  create  a 
design  unique  in  concept,  color,  and  texture. 


Intermediate  Studio  Courses 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  intermediate  courses  consist  of  four  pre- 
pared classes  each  week.  Visual  Studies  (Art  10)  is  a  prerequisite  for  all 
intermediate  courses. 

20—  123  Drawing 

Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  A  course  designed  to  develop  observation 
and  drawing  skills  in  several  media,  based  on  the  assumption  that  drawing  is  an 
end  in  itself  as  well  as  a  skill  basic  to  other  media. 

21—  123  Animation 

Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  An  introduction  to  the  art  of  illusion  of 
motion  through  shooting  still  images  frame  by  frame  with  16mm  sound  motion 
picture  film,  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  to  the  sound  track  in  structuring 
the  finished  product.  Given  in  collaboration  with  the  Music  Department,  the 
course  may  interest  either  the  art  student  who  wishes  to  explore  the  visual  possi- 
bilities of  the  medium  or  the  music  student  who  wishes  to  find  a  vehicle  for  his 
original  composition.  Two  class  meetings  plus  six  hours  preparation. 

22—  123  Video 

Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  A  term-contained  course  in  black  and  white 
!4-inch  video-tape.  Students  engage  in  individual  projects  of  their  own  choosing, 
and  in  more  elaborate  group  productions,  such  as  "T.V.  shows"  of  both  narrative 
and  documentary  nature. 

23 —  123  Two-Dimensional  Design 

Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  The  course  deals  with  one's  ability  to 
manipulate  those  elements  most  associated  with  the  picture  plane:  color,  line, 
shape,  texture,  and  composition  of  flat  materials.  Work  includes:  1)  color — 
free  studies  and  collages  dealing  with  the  structural  and  expressive' nature  of 
color;  2)  drawing — exercises  using  pencil,  pen  and  brush,  figure  and  landscape 
drawing;  and  3)  figure-ground — expanding  the  structural  and  illusionary  aspects 
of  figure-ground  and  an  end  in  itself  and  as  a  basis  for  graphic  and  advertising 
design. 

24 —  123  Three- Dimensional  Design 

Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  Woodworking,  welding,  furniture  design, 
toy-making,  sculpture — all  these  activities  share  principles  of  design  which  can 
be  more  broadly  applied  to  architecture,  city  and  regional  planning.  The  course 
introduces  the  wood  and  metal  shops  via  a  series  of  assigned  and  self-assigned 
projects  ranging  from  furniture  to  sculpture. 

25 —  123  Intermediate  Ceramics 

Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  Introductory  Ceramics  (Art  11)  preferred  but 
not  required.  The  course  stresses  combining  techniques  and  the  development 
of  basic  skills  toward  new  forms.  Participation  in  glaze  preparation  and  firings. 

26 —  123  Intermediate  Photography 

Pass/Fail.  Prerequisites:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10)  and  Introductory  Photography 
(Art  12).  Four  unprepared  hours  per  week,  offering  a  student  the  chance  to  pursue 
a  project  of  his  own  choice.  The  course  should  be  taken  with  an  instructor  differ- 
ent from  the  one  the  student  studied  with  in  Introductory  Photography  (Art  12). 
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Advanced  Studio  Courses 

Visual  Studies  (Art  10)  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  advanced  courses. 

300—  123  Graphics  and  Photography 

Prerequisites:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10)  and  Introductory  Photography  (Art  12). 
Applying  Photography  to  graphic  design,  particularly  through  photo-silkscreen. 
Individual  experimentation  is  emphasized. 

301—  123  Studio  Photography 

Prerequisites:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10)  and  Introductory  Photography  (Art  12). 
Limited  to  eight  students.  Portraiture  and  Fashion:  controlled  lighting  with 
photo  flood  and  studio  strobes.  Large  format  cameras  (2U  and  4x5)  are  supplied 
for  this  course.  Meets  Wednesdays  from  1:30  to  5:30  for  shootings;  subjects  may  be 
professional  models  from  Boston  or  subjects  of  the  student's  choice. 

302—  123  Painting 

Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  and 
techniques  of  painting  in  oil,  acrylics,  and  watercolors.  In  preparation  for  the 
serious  work  of  each  student  in  that  individual's  selected  field  of  interest,  there 
are  class  discussions,  demonstrations,  and  appropriately  assigned  problems  in 
design.  Each  term  there  is  at  least  one  required  museum  or  gallery  trip.  It  is 
suggested  that  one  or  two  of  the  intermediate  courses — Problems  in  Art  History 
(Art  History  27),  Two  Dimensional  Design  (Art  23),  or  Drawing  (Art  20) — are 
helpful  prior  to  painting. 

303—  123  Filmmaking 

Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  Students  are  encouraged  to  develop  their 
own  projects.  Some  students  may  choose  to  continue  with  work  begun  in  Anima- 
tion (Art  21)  or  Video  (Art  22)  (which  are  not,  however,  prerequisites  for  Film- 
making). Others  develop  documentary  or  narrative  projects,  or  'abstract'  movies 
that  are  merely  sequences  of  images.  Cameras,  editing  equipment,  etc.,  are  pro- 
vided by  the  school. 

304—  123  Advanced  Ceramics 

Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  For  those  who  are  seriously  interested  in  the 
total  operation  from  design  to  execution.  Hand-building,  wheel-throwing,  glaze- 
making  (and  some  chemical  analysis),  responsibility  for  loading  and  firing  elec  - 
trie,  gas,  raku,  and  salt  kilns.  Assigned  reading  and  occasional  field  trips. 

305—  123  Print  Shop 

Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  Fall:  RELIEF  PAINTING:  designing, 
cutting,  and  printing  linoleum  and  woodblocks  in  editions.  Winter:  S 1 1 . K - 
SCREEN:  making  stencils  for  the  screen,  experimenting  with  color,  and 
printing  imaginative  compositions  as  well  as  message-oriented  posters.  Spring: 
INTAGLIO:  starting  with  drypoint  and  learning  the  processes  of  etching  and 
printing  in  a  workshop  atmosphere. 
306—12  Advanced  Photography  (T2)  (a  two-term  commitment) 

306—  13  Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10)  and  Introductory  Photography  (Art  12).  Stu- 

dents must  enroll  for  the  Fall  Term  and  at  least  one  other  term.  The  course  is 
designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  work  intensively  in  photography  for  an 
entire  year;  it  includes  work  on  technique,  photographic  seeing,  photographic 
history,  and  individual  projects. 

307—  12  Documentary  Photography  (T2)  (a  two-term  commitment) 

307—13  Prerequisites:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10)  and  Introductory  Photography  (Art  12).  Stu- 
dents must  enroll  for  the  Fall  Term  and  at  least  one  other  term.  While  some 
advanced  darkroom  instruction  is  offered,  the  emphasis  of  this  course  is  the  "doc- 
umentary style,"  i.e.,  photographing  people  and  their  environments.  Methods  for 
producing  essays  and  picture  stories  are  explored.  The  works  of  many  pho- 
tographers are  viewed  and  discussed.  Individual  projects  are  encouraged,  and 
assignments  are  given  on  request. 

308—123  Sculpture 

Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  Offers  an  opportunity  to  work  in  practically 
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every  material  available  to  the  sculptor  today,  including  wood,  stone,  metal, 
plastics,  plaster,  and  others.  It  is  therefore  possible  for  the  student  to  develop  into 
sculpture  concepts  discovered  in  Visual  Studies  (Art  10)  or  Three-Dimensional 
Design  (Art  24)  as  well  as  ideas  drawn  from  his  own  experience.  Some  outstand- 
ing work  of  recent  classes  include  the  "avocado"  by  Seymour  House  '73,  a  thirty- 
foot  welded  construction  which  is  now  a  permanent  addition  to  the  Addison  Gal- 
lery, a  standing  steel  figure  by  Jamie  Morgan,  '73,  which  was  on  display  in  the 
Headmaster's  Office  during  this  year,  and  others.  Individual  criticism  is  stressed. 

309—  123  Kinetics 

Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  A  search  for  the  aesthetics  of  movement. 
Individual  inventiveness  is  stressed  as  students  pursue  projects  directed  toward 
devices  that  produce  implied  or  real  motion.  Self-perpetuated  problem-solving 
situations  become  one  of  the  prime  values  and  objectives  of  the  course. 

310—  123  Architecture 

Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  A  design  course  based  on  previous  work  on 
Visual  Studies  (Art  10)  and/or  Three-Dimensional  Design  (Art  24)  which  relates 
the  basic  elements  of  surface  and  volume  to  the  construction  of  shelter,  the  effi- 
cient combination  of  human  functions,  and  the  organization  of  work.  At  least 
one  term  involves  large-scale  projects  constructed  in  the  woodworking  shop.  Ex- 
amples from  recent  years  include  the  Search  and  Rescue  climbing  tower  near 
Rabbit  Pond  and  the  playground  at  a  local  nursery  school. 

311 —  123  Contemporary  Communications 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  examines  some  of  the  bases  of  communi- 
cation between  and  among  people.  Material  includes  fiction,  nonfiction,  poetry, 
drama,  motion  pictures,  and  the  visual  arts.  Prerequisites:  Successful  completion 
of  a  course  in  art  or  music,  and  a  concurrent  commitment  to  an  additional  com- 
municative endeavor  in  creative  writing,  in  art,  in  music,  in  performing  arts,  or 
in  some  independent  work  in  mathematics  or  physical  science.  Acceptance  into 
the  course  is  based  on  written  application  and  personal  interview.  At  least  one 
term  the  course  engages  in  a  large  group  project  aimed  at  public  presentation. 
(Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Lloyd) 

312—  123  Puppetry 

Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course 
aims  to  expose  students  to  various  techniques  of  puppet  construction  which  may 
then  be  tried  out  regularly  before  audiences  in  the  Drama  Lab,  the  Andover  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  the  main  stage.  Fall  Term  is  devoted  to  the  more  traditional 
forms:  the  hand  puppet  and  the  marionette.  Winter  Term  features  rod  and 
shadow  puppets,  less  familiar  in  the  U.S.,  but  excellent  vehicles  for  real  imagina- 
tion. Spring  Term  involves  experimentation  with  various  forms,  as  well  as  crea- 
tion of  new  forms. 

Art  History 

Art         Problems  in  Art  History 
27—1    Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  This  course  is  about  the  ideas— social,  his- 
27—2    torical,  aesthetic— that  underlie  the  making  of  art.  The  goal  is  to  provide  a  stu- 
27 — 3   dent  with  a  working  vocabulary  with  which  to  approach  the  visual  arts.  How 
does  a  painting  reflect  the  ideas  of  its  times?  How  does  its  particular  medium 
affect  its  message?  How  does  it  fit  into  the  Western  tradition  of  images?  How  do 
its  formal  elements  (line,  plane,  color)  contribute  to  its  meaning?  What  has  the 
artist's  place  been  in  society?  W7hat  motivates  a  man  or  woman  to  create  images? 
How  do  we  judge  for  ourselves  what  is  "beautiful"  or  pleasing?  What  is  "taste" 
and  how  does  it  change?  This  course  is  recommended  as  a  precursor  to  History  55, 
History  56  and  Art  History  57.  Texts:  Read,  Art  and  Society;  Zucker,  Styles  in 
Painting;  Taylor,  Learning  to  Look;  and  others. 

History  Art  and  Architecture  Before  the  French  Revolution 

55 — 1   Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Uppers  and  Seniors.  Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies 
(Art  10)  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the 
Western  visual  arts  from  the  archaic  sculpture  of  Greece  to  the  late  Baroque  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Looking  at  major  art  historical  epochs  and  problems,  the 
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course  focuses  on  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque.  It  also  inc  ludes  CM  (  asional 
visits  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Gardner  Museum  in  Boston 

History  Art  and  Architecture  Since  the  French  Revolution 
56—1  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Uppers  and  Seniors.  Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies 

56—  2  (Art  10)  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  This  course  discusses  majoi  movements 

in  the  visual  arts  since  the  late  Baroque  through  examination  and  comparison  of 
representative  works.  The  course,  after  introducing  the  mn  hani<  s  oi  formal 
analysis,  considers  the  changes  in  the  French,  English,  and  Amci  u  an  arts  during 
the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  the  problem  of  academic 
intolerance,  and  the  rise  of  Impressionism.  Looking  at  the  development  of  more 
contemporary  schools,  it  examines  the  relationship  between  photograph}  and 
earlier  media,  the  experiments  of  Cubism  and  Expressionism,  modern  architec- 
ture, Surrealism,  and  the  New  York  School.  The  course  includes  occasional  nips 
to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

History  Arts  in  America:  Role  of  the  Artist  in  American  Society 

57 —  2  Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Uppers  and 
57 — 3   Seniors.  Considering  painters,  architects,  and  sculptors,  this  course  explores 

the  relationship  of  artists  to  American  society  during  five  distinct  periods: 
colonial,  revolutionary,  mid-19th  century,  the  time  of  the  Armory  Show  (1913) 
and  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  The  dual  emphasis  is  on  reading  contempora- 
neous documents  and  on  experiencing  the  works  of  art  discussed.  Several  field 
trips  complement  the  examination  of  works  in  the  collection  of  the  Addison 
Gallery  of  American  Art.  Recognizing  that  some  art  reflects  personal  vision  rather 
than  societal  issues,  the  course  includes  study  of  such  artists  as  Winslow 
Homer  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

History  55,  History  56,  and  Art  History  57  when  taken  consecutively  combine  to 
form  a  full  year's  preparation  for  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in  Art 
History. 


The  Classics 

The  foreign  language  diploma  requirement  is  competence  at  the  level  of 
the  third  year.  Such  competence  is  usually  established  by  successfully 
completing  the  ninth  trimester.  Able  students  may  fulfill  the  require- 
ment at  the  end  of  eight,  or  even  seven  trimesters,  by  passing  a  special 
examination  set  by  the  department  concerned. 

The  Department  of  Classics  offers  students  through  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  a  direct  entry  into  Greek  literature,  which  is 
still  unsurpassed  in  quality,  and  into  Latin,  which  as  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  church,  court,  and  scholars  throughout  the  formative  years  of 
modern  Europe,  can  rightly  be  termed  the  mother  tongue  of  Western 
civilization. 

Latin  has  traditionally  been  considered  the  first  language  of  the  two  to 
be  studied  in  school.  Students,  however,  should  be  made  await  that 
Greek,  as  a  first  language,  is  no  more  difficult  than  Latin.  The  Greek 
alphabet  is  easily  mastered  in  the  first  two  class  meetings  and  students 
quickly  discover  that  the  language  has  a  natural  and  at  the  same  time 
very  expressive  quality  that  has  made  it  a  memorable  study  in  main 
young  lives  from  Cicero  to  Winston  Churchill. 

Greek  Courses 

10—0  Greek  r     ,         ,.  . 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  prepares  students  for  the  reading  ot  Creek 
literature.  The  necessary  training  is  given  in  basic  vocabulary,  forms,  and  syntax. 
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Frequent  practice  in  sight  reading  and  introduction  into  the  bases  of  Greek  civi- 
lization enhance  the  study  of  the  first  year  of  the  language.  Chase  and  Phillips'  A 
New  Introduction  to  Greek  (Harvard  University  Press)  and  Crosby  and 
Schaefter's  Introduction  to  Greek  (Allyn  and  Bacon)  are  used. 

10-20—0  Greek 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  is  open  to  properly  qualified  Seniors. 
It  covers  in  one  year  the  essential  material  of  Greek  10  and  Greek  20.  The  texts 
are  Chase  and  Phillips'  A  New  Introduction  to  Greek,  (Harvard  University 
Press),  and  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  ed.  Mather  and  Hewitt,  (University  of  Okla- 
homa Press). 

13 — 1  Introduction  to  Greek 

13 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  gives  an  introduction  to  the  language 
13 — 3  and  literature  of  Ancient  Greece.  It  is  a  term-contained  unit,  but  opportunities  are 
available  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  Greek  to  do  so. 

20—0  Greek 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  second  year  is  occupied  with  selections  from 
Xenophon's  works  and  with  an  easy  dialogue  of  Plato.  Prose  composition  in 
Attic  Greek  is  studied,  the  grammar  is  reviewed,  and  there  is  much  work  in  sight 
translation.  The  text  is  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  ed.  Mather  and  Hewitt,  (University 
of  Oklahoma  Press). 

30-0  Greek 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  third  year  is  spent  mainly  reading  selected  books 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  After  the  dialect  is  mastered,  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  literary  side  of  the  poems  and  to  the  translation  of  Homer  at  sight.  The 
texts  are  Benner's  Selections  from  Homer's  Iliad  (Appleton)  Homer's  Odyssey 
I-XII,  ed.  Stanford  (St.  Martin's  Press),  and  Euripides'  Alce'stis,  ed.  Hadley  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press). 

33—1  Hellenistic  Greek 

33 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  studies  primarily  the  New  Testament. 
33 — 3  Selections  from  the  Old  Testament  and  other  Hellenistic  writings  may  be  used.  It 
is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Greek  20. 

40—123  Greek 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  Fall  Term  is  devoted  to  selections  from 
Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  Thucydides,  and  Plato;  the  Winter  Term  to  a  play 
of  Sophocles;  the  Spring  Term  to  selections  from  the  Greek  lyric  poets. 


Latin  Courses 

10—  0  Latin 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  students  for 
general  reading  in  Latin.  To  that  end,  thorough  training  is  given  in  the  basic 
vocabulary,  forms,  and  syntax  of  the  language  along  with  frequent  practice  in 
sight  reading.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  general  outline  of  Roman  history 
and  civilization  and  is  directed  to  the  enhancement  of  his  English  vocabulary 
through  the  study  of  Latin  derivatives.  The  text  is  Chase's  A  New  Introduction  to 
Latin,  (Independent  School  Press). 

10-20—0  Latin 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Students  who  are  not  ready  for  Latin  20  may  be 
placed  in  Latin  10-20  and  thus  given  opportunity  to  complete  two  years  of  work 
in  one.  Those  who  pass  the  course  successfully  are  given  credit  for  two  years  of 
Latin.  The  course  is  reserved  for  students  who  give  evidence  of  high  ability.  Texts 
are  the  same  as  those  for  Latin  10  and  Latin  20. 

11—  0  Latin 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  begins  after  the  middle  of  the  Fall  Term. 
Its  content  is  the  same  as  Latin  10,  taught  at  a  more  gradual  pace  to  allow  time  to 
resolve  specific  linguistic  problems.  Students  who  find  unusual  difficulty  in  mas- 
tering a  modern  foreign  language  are  encouraged  to  discuss  their  eligibility  for 
the  course  with  their  teacher,  advisor,  or  with  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
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Classics.  The  text  is  Buehner  and  Ambrose's  Preparatory  Latin,  (Independent 
School  Press). 

13 — 1  Introduction  to  Latin 

13—2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  gives  an  introduction  to  the  language 
13—3   and  literature  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is  a  term-contained  unit,  but  opportuni- 
ties are  available  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin  to  do  so. 

20-  0  Latin 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  During  the  first  term,  the  course  gives  a  thorough 
review  of  the  fundamentals  of  Latin  grammar  and  begins  the  reading  of  Caesar. 
In  the  last  two  terms  more  Caesar  is  read,  with  additional  selections  from  Eu- 
tropius,  Nepos,  Livy,  and  Erasmus.  There  is  practice  in  sight  translation  and  in 
prose  composition.  The  texts  are  Chase's  A  New  Introduction  to  Latin  (Indepen- 
dent School  Press),  Buehner's  An  Intermediate  Latin  Reader  (Independent  School 
Press),  and  Colby's  Review  Latin  Grammar  (Independent  School  Press). 

21—  0  Latin 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Continues  the  work  begun  in  Latin  11. 

30—  0  Latin 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  has  a  three-fold  purpose  which  it  aims  to 
fulfill  through  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  a  variety  of  other  authors.  Linguistical- 
ly, it  teaches  students  to  read  Latin  prose  with  increasing  ease.  Historically,  it 
presents  a  picture  of  Cicero's  life  and  times  and  compares  his  period  with  our 
own.  Culturally,  it  assesses  the  literary  importance  of  Cicero  as  the  creator  of  a 
prose  style  which  influenced  the  literature  of  Europe  for  centuries.  There  is  prac- 
tice in  sight  translation.  In  the  Spring  Term  selections  from  Vergil  are  read. 
The  text  is  Gillingham  and  Barrett's  Latin:  Our  Living  Heritage,  Book  III 
(Charles  E.  Merrill  Books).  In  the  Winter  Term  students  who  wish  may  substitute 
Latin  33  for  the  regular  Latin  30. 

31—  0  Latin 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  follows  the  same  outline  as  Latin  30.  It  is 
open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  21  and  to  students  in  their  first  year  at 
Phillips  Academy. 

33—1  Latin 

33 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
33 — 3  who  have  completed  Latin  20  and  do  not  wish  to  take  a  full  year  of  Latin  beyond 
that.  The  authors  selected  for  a  given  term  will  be  chosen  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
those  in  the  course.  Ovid,  Plautus,  and  a  survey  of  medieval  Latin  literature  are 
possibilities. 

40—123  Latin 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Each  term  is  the  prerequisite  for  the  term  which 
follows  it.  By  a  study  of  selections  from  the  Aeneid  and  from  other  Latin  poem 
the  course  attempts  to  introduce  students  to  both  the  forms  and  content  of  clas- 
sical poetry  and  to  make  plain  its  influence  upon  the  poetry  of  modern  languages. 
The  poems  are  studied  as  literature  and  not  merely  as  exercises  in  translation. 

43—1  Latin 

43—2   Four  prepared  class  periods.  Like  Latin  33,  this  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
43—3   have  completed  Latin  30.  Among  the  authors  possible  in  any  given  term  are 
Livy,  Catullus,  and  Horace. 

50—123  Latin 

Four  prepared  class  periods,  one  unprepared  period  devoted  to  sight  work.  The 
course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  Latin  40  or  who  otherwise  satisfx  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  their  eligibility.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  a  tradition- 
al freshman  Latin  course  in  most  colleges.  In  the  Fall  Term,  selections  from  Livy's 
Histories  and  Catullus'  Poems  are  read.  In  the  Winter  two  Roman  comedies  are 
read,  and  in  the  Spring,  Horace's  Odes  and  selections  from  Tacitus'  Annals. 
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Classics  Courses 
1 1 — 2  Etymology 

11 — 3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Juniors.  A  practical  method  of  strengthening 
conversational,  literary,  and  scientific  vocabulary  by  the  study  of  stems,  prefixes, 
and  suffixes  in  English  words,  especially  as  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin,  in- 
creasing accuracy  of  definition  and  perception  of  nuances  of  meaning. 

21 — 1  Classical  Civilization:  Greece 

21 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  survey  of  Greek  history,  literature,  and  art  de- 

21 —  3  signed  primarily  for  underclassmen.  Texts  are  Starr,  The  Ancient  Greeks  (Ox- 

ford) and  Kitto,  The  Greeks  (Penguin). 

22—  1   Classical  Civilization:  Rome 

22 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  survey  of  Roman  history  with  supplementary  ma- 
22 — 3  terial  from  literature  and  art,  primarily  for  underclassmen. 

30—123  Epic  Poetry 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  Fall  Term  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  Winter  or 
Spring  Terms.  The  Fall  Term  may  be  taken  as  a  term-contained  course.  If  the 
student  wishes  to  continue,  he  may  choose  either  or  both  of  the  other  two  terms. 
The  course  is  an  investigation  of  the  diverse  and  unique  literary  monuments 
produced  by  many  cultures.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  Aeneid,  Gilgamesh, 
Song  of  Roland,  Beowulf,  and  Tolkein's  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  are  read. 

31 — 1  Etymology 

31 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers,  and  Seniors. 
Training  in  the  interpretation  of  English  words  by  systematic  analysis  of  ele- 
ments derived  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  Indo-European  languages.  Exercises 
expand  vocabulary  and  develop  precision  of  expression  and  understanding. 

40 — 1  Classical  Influences  on  English  Literature 

40 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Analysis  is  made  of  several  important  works  of  clas- 
40 — 3  sical  literature  and  their  influence  on  important  works  of  English  literature. 

Among  the  writers  studied  are  Ovid  and  Chaucer,  Vergil  and  Milton,  Horace  and 
Pope,  Homer  and  Joyce.  No  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  required. 


English 

The  diploma  requirements  in  English  are  to  establish  competence  in 
writing  and  reading  (normally  by  successful  completion  of  the  Compe- 
tence Course),  and  to  complete  the  Literature  Sequence  through  Litera- 
ture C.  For  those  entering  Seniors  who  must  take  the  Competence 
Course,  the  requirement  is  reduced  by  the  appropriate  number  of 
trimesters. 

The  English  Department  also  offers  courses  at  the  following  levels:  Per- 
ception and  Expression,  for  Juniors;  English  as  a  Second  Language,  for 
some  foreign  students;  specialized  courses  for  students  who  have  already 
passed  their  competence  and  literature  requirements  and  elect  to  con- 
tinue studying  English.  Related  courses,  whose  prerequisites  vary,  are 
listed  elsewhere  in  this  booklet:  e.g.,  under  Performing  Arts,  Interdis- 
ciplinary Courses,  Classics  Courses,  and  Modern  Foreign  Language 
Courses  in  translation.  All  English  courses  meet  for  four  prepared  classes 
a  week,  unless  the  course  description  states  otherwise. 

Juniors 

Students  entering  the  Junior  Class  are  strongly  urged  to  take  the  normal 
Junior  course  (Perception  and  Expression),  although  they  may  elect  to 
take  no  English  at  all,  or  they  may  apply  to  the  Department  Chairman 
to  take  the  Competence  Course.  In  general,  Juniors  are  encouraged  to 
postpone  the  intensive  Competence  Course  until  their  Lower  Middle 
year. 
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Lower  Middlers  and  Upper  Middlers 

Entering  Lower  Middlers  and  Upper  Middlers  should  take  the  Com- 
petence Course.  They  will  be  advanced  to  the  Literature  Sequence  as 
soon  as  they  establish  competence. 

Seniors 

Entering  Seniors  take  the  Competence  Course  in  the  Fall  Term.  If  an 
entering  Senior  is  deemed  competent  early  in  the  Fall  Term,  he  may 
apply  to  the  Department  Chairman  for  permission  to  waive  the  litera- 
ture requirement  and  enroll  in  one  of  the  specialized  courses. 

Junior  Year  Courses 

10 —  123  Perception  and  Expression  (not  to  be  confused  with  Perception  and  Expres- 

sion/Studio — English  11) 

This  course,  recommended  for  ninth  graders,  does  not  seek  to  prepare  students  for 
Competence.  Rather,  it  involves  the  student  in  a  number  of  experiences  intended 
to  increase  his  awareness  of  the  world  around  him  and  of  language,  including  the 
reading  of  fiction,  drama,  and  poetry;  recording  impressions  in  a  journal;  listen- 
ing to  programmatic  music;  reading  aloud  and  elementary  acting;  and  the  writ- 
ing of  original  material. 

11—  123  Perception  and  Expression/Studio 

This  course,  recommended  for  Juniors,  has  four  prepared  periods  and  one  unpre- 
pared period.  Taught  jointly  by  members  of  the  English  and  Art  Departments, 
the  course,  like  Perception  and  Expression  (English  10)  also  seeks  to  involve  the 
student  in  a  number  of  experiences  intended  to  increase  awareness  of  the  world 
around  us.  In  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  listening,  students  work  with 
tape  recorder  and  video  tape,  still  and  motion  camera,  and  acting,  involving 
individual  and  group  performances  in  various  media.  This  course  exempts  stu- 
dents from  the  photography  half  of  Visual  Studies  (Art  10). 

13—123  English  as  a  Second  Language 

The  course  acquaints  the  foreign  student  with  the  idiom  and  structure  of  English. 
This  class  is  also  open  to  upperclassmen. 

Juniors  are  also  eligible  to  enroll  in  Etymology,  which  is  described  under  Classics 
11. 


Required  Sequence  Courses  (2  years) 


Fall  Winter 

Spring 

First  year  of  sequence 

Competence  (T2) 

Lit  A 

Second  year 

Lit  B  (T2) 

LitC 

Competence  Course  (T2)  (a  two-term  commitment) 

The  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  basic  skills  in  reading  and  writing.  It 
enables  a  student  to  achieve  the  competence  requisite  for  the  literature 
and  the  specialized  courses.  The  course  is  concerned  with  the  recogni- 
tion and  use  of  the  basic  elements  of  a  sentence,  sentence  patterns,  punc- 
tuation, paragraph  development  and  coherence,  and  the  composition  of 
unified  exposition.  It  encourages  the  acquisition  of  important  reading 
skills  in  conjunction  with  the  study  of  writing.  Passages  that  have  been 
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composed  by  skillful  writers  are  evaluated  for  their  particular  strengths: 
organization,  logic,  point  of  view,  tone,  diction,  transitional  devices. 
Through  the  use  of  the  summary  sentence,  the  outline,  and  the  summar 
paragraph,  a  student  learns  to  reduce  a  passage  to  core  ideas. 

Literature  Sequence 

The  texts  listed  comprise  about  half  the  reading  in  each  course,  the 
remaining  texts  to  be  chosen  by  the  individual  instructor  of  each  section 

Lit  A 

A  one-term  introductory  course  to  the  Band  C  courses  in  which  the 
student  reads  in  depth  poems  and  short  stories  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. Composition  stresses  the  analysis  of  these  poems  and  stories. 

Core  Texts:  Pocket  Book  of  Modern  Verse,  ed.  Oscar  Williams 
50  Great  Short  Stories,  ed.  Crane  (Bantam) 

Lit  B  (T2) 

A  choice  among  three  courses  in  English  and  American  literature  1660- 
1900.  Each  course  is  a  two-term  unit  given  in  the  Fall  and  Winter 
Trimesters. 

Lit  B-l  (T2)  (a  two-term  commitment) 

The  prose  and  poetry  of  the  late  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turies, with  emphasis  on  satire. 

Core  Texts:  Fall  Term 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels 
Pope,  selected  poems 

Winter  Term 

Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews 

Blake,  selected  poems;  or  selections  from  Eighteenth 
Century  Minor  Poets  (Dell  Laurel  Edn.) 

Lit  B-2  (T2)  (a  two-term  commitment) 

Romantic  literature  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

Core  Texts:  Fall  Term 
Keats 

Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights 

Winter  Term 
Whitman 

Melville,  Moby  Dick;  or  Hawthorne's  short  stories 
Lit  B-3  (T2)  (a  two-term  commitment) 

English  and  American  literature  of  the  later  Nineteenth  Century. 

Core  Texts:  Fall  Term 

Hardy,  Mayor  of  Casterbridge;  or  Dickens,  Hard  Timet 
Browning 

Winter  Term 

Twain,  Huckleberry  Finn  or  Pudd'n head  Wilson 
Dickinson 

LitC 

A  choice  among  three  courses  centering  on  three  plays  of  Shakespeare 
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and  some  related  works.  Each  course  is  one  trimester  given  in  the  Spring 
Term.  Each  section  focuses  on  a  theme  chosen  by  the  individual 
instructor. 

Lit  C-l:  Macbeth 

Lit  C-2:  Hamlet 

Lit  C-3:  Othello 


Reading  Seminars 

Class  meetings  and  required  preparation  equivalent  to  a  course  load  of 
four  prepared  class  periods.  Seminars  are  open  to  students  who  have 
fulfilled  the  Department's  competence  requirements.  Seminars  may  be 
taken  in  addition  to,  but  not  in  place  of,  Literature  Courses.  Choice  of 
reading  material,  topics  for  weekly  essays,  and  the  style  of  classroom 
discussions  will  be  largely  up  to  the  students.  Qualified  students 
conduct  seminars  in  association  with  members  of  the  Department.  The 
following  Reading  Seminars  are  already  scheduled  for  1974-75: 

41—  123  Literary  Criticism 

(Mr.  Foster) 

42-  123  Living  Writers 

(Mr.  David  Smith) 


Public  Speaking 
43—1  Public  Speaking 

43—2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  An  elective  course  for  Seniors  and  for  some  speech 
43—3  making.  Impromptu  and  prepared  speeches  help  the  student  to  develop  poise, 

fluency,  and  force.  Reference  text:  Turner's  Voice  and  Speech  in  Theatre  (Sir  Isaac 

Pitman  8c  Sons,  Ltd.,  London). 


Specialized  Courses 

Specialized  Courses  are  open  to  students  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted Literature  A,  B,  and  C.  Specialized  Courses  are  of  three  kinds: 
term-contained;  two-term,  sometimes  with  an  option  of  a  third  term 
(T2);  and  full-year  courses.  If  the  full-year  course  is  listed  as  (123 ),  the 
student  may  enter  or  leave  the  course  at  the  end  of  any  term.  Each  course 
has  four  prepared  class  periods  a  week,  unless  specifically  stated 
otherwise. 

'00—12  James  Joyce  (T2)  (a  two- term  commitment) 

A  study  of  the  developing  technique  and  thought  of  Joyce  in  Dubliners,  A  Por- 
trait of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  and  Ulysses.  Ellman's  James  Joyce  and  The 
Odyssey  are  used  as  a  background.  Some  of  Finnegan's  Wake  is  read  aloud  and 
puzzled  over  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Secondary  sources  are  eschewed. 
(Mr.  Brown) 

01-12  Man  and  God 

The  course  considers  man's  search  for  meaning  in  what  frequently  seems  to  be 
an  inexplicable  world.  Readings  include  The  Oedipus  Cycle,  Sophocles; 
Hamlet,  Shakespeare;  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  Are  Dead,  Stoppard; 
Desire  Under  the  Elms,  Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  O'Neill;  /.  B.,  MacLeish:  .1 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  Joyce;  The  Fixer,  Malamud;  The  Idiot, 
Dostoevski;  The  Trial,  Kafka;  Tiny  Alice,  Albee.  (Miss  St.  Pierre) 
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502—3  Writers  of  the  Fifties 

The  course  is  concerned  with  the  writings  of  the  post-war  generation  both  in 
England  and  in  America.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  Beat  Genera- 
tion and  the  Angry  Young  Men:  Kerouac,  Ginsberg,  Ferlinghetti,  Osborne,  Amis, 
Sillitoe.  Those  writers  are  considered  not  only  as  a  literary  movement,  but 
also  in  comparison  to  other  writers  of  the  period,  such  as  Williams,  Miller,  Bel- 
low, Salinger,  Styron,  Capote,  O'Connor.  (Miss  St.  Pierre) 

503 — 12  Comparative  Humanities  (T2)  (a  two-term  commitment) 

The  course  investigates  certain  important  ways  in  which  literature  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  other  major  art  forms:  music,  painting,  photography,  film,  and 
sculpture.  The  Fall  Term  focuses  on  similarities  in  mood,  technique,  purpose, 
philosophy,  organization  and  imagination.  Pairs  of  artists  and  writers  are 
studied:  Hemingway  and  Mondrian,  Thurber  and  Klee.  Then  the  short  stories  of 
Faulkner  are  read  in  relation  to  several  painters  and  photographers,  and  the  Sur- 
realist and  Dada  painters  are  compared  to  various  writers.  In  the  Winter  Term 
a  wide  variety  of  analogies  and  contrasts  are  considered,  as  between  written  drama 
and  performance,  poetry  and  music,  and  words  and  photographs.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  quality  of  "greatness"  in  various  art  forms,  using  specific 
works  of  Greek  drama,  Shakespeare,  Michelangelo,  Picasso,  Beethoven,  and  Mo- 
zart. (Mr.  Leavitt) 

504—1  Portrait  of  the  Artist 

A  study  of  the  sensitive  human  being  forced  to  make  some  adjustment  to  an  often 
insensitive  world.  What  are  the  varieties  of  adjustment,  or  lack  of  it?  Represen- 
tative texts:  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist,  Joyce;  Cat  and  Mouse,  Grass;  Steppenwolf, 
Hesse;  The  Caucasian  Chalk  Circle,  Brecht;  Henderson,  The  Rain  King,  Bellow. 
(Mrs.  Bugbee) 

505—23  Irish  Studies  (T2)  (a  two-term  commitment) 

First  a  look  at  the  history  and  folklore  of  Ireland  and  then  an  attempt  to  trace  its 
influence  on  Irish  writers  from  Yeats  to  Beckett.  Representative  authors:  Yeats, 
Joyce,  Synge,  O'Casey,  Beckett;  The  Concise  Course  of  Irish  History,  Moody. 
(Mrs.  Bugbee) 

506 — 1  Poetry  for  Pleasure 

For  students  who  enjoy,  or  think  they  might  learn  to  enjoy,  modern  poetry.  The 
class  explores  ways  in  which  poetry  has  changed  during  the  20th  century  and 
ways  by  which  modern  poetry  may  be  helpful  in  increasing  one's  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  life  in  the  70's.  (Mr.  Dodge) 

The  following  courses,  Theatre  28  and  English  508,  are  intended  to  be  taken  in 
sequence. 

Theatre  Drama,  as  Theatre  and  as  Literature 

28—1  The  Fall  Term  centers  on  the  theatrical  expression  of  drama.  Students  study 
archetypal  plays  and  their  manifestations  in  the  theatre:  as  drama,  opera,  and 
adaptation.  Among  the  works  studied— Antigone  of  Sophocles;  the  opera  An- 
tigonae  of  Carl  Orff;  and  Anouilh's  Antigone;  the  Macbeth  of  Shakespeare,  Verdi 
and  Ionesco,  as  well  as  MacBird.  Similar  studies  of  Billy  Budd,  Faustus,  historica 
drama,  and  commedia  dell  'arte.  (Dr.  Goodyear) 

508—23  Drama,  as  Theatre  and  as  Literature 

In  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  the  student  reads  contemporary  drama  in  order 
to  determine  how  the  theatre  of  the  60's  and  70's  reflects  literary  tradition  while 
creating  its  own  contemporary  theatrical  idiom.  Emphasis  upon  British  and 
American  drama.  (Dr.  Goodyear) 

509—  123  Shakespeare:  The  Man,  The  Times,  The  Theater,  The  Plays 

Each  term  a  cycle  of  related  plays  is  read,  with  biographical  and  historical  mate-  ; 
rial.  During  the  course  of  the  year,  the  class  reads  representative  tragedies,  his- 
tories, and  comedies.  (Mr.  Marx) 

510—  123  College  English  Skills 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  strengthen  the  student's  ability  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  speaking  at  the  college  level.  Fall  Term:  Developmental  Reading  for 
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increased  speed  and  comprehension,  using  the  Harvard  Reading  Course  with 
supporting  exercises  in  writing.  Winter  Term:  Spelling,  vocabulary,  punctua- 
tion, usage,  grammar,  and  sentence  structure.  Frequent  practice  in  writing  the 
expository  paragraph.  Spring  Term:  The  study  and  practice  of  the  principles  of 
expository  writing  and  speaking:  essay,  the  term  paper,  speaking  in  public. 

123  Writers  in  Depth 

A  seminar  course  in  which  are  studied  the  major  works  of  an  author,  along  with 
biographical  and  critical  material.  Authors  chosen  by  the  class  and  by  the  instruc- 
tor have  included  O'Neill,  Faulkner,  Albee,  Yeats,  and  Bellow.  (Mr.  Price) 

123  Satire  and  Comedy 

Fall  Term:  Ancient  and  Renaissance.  From  Horace  and  Juvenal  to  Jonson  and 
Moliere.  Winter  Term:  Eighteenth  Century.  From  Dryden  and  Pope  to  Hogarth 
and  Sterne.  Spring  Term:  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  (Mr.  Regan) 

123  Novel  and  Drama  Seminar 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Most  of  the  course  is  concerned  with  the  major  works 
of  modern  literature,  principally  the  works  of  James,  Faulkner,  Grass,  Barth, 
Nabokov,  Borges,  O'Neill,  Eliot,  Brecht,  Kopit,  Williams,  Storey,  and  Pinter. 
The  student  has  the  opportunity  to  study  the  "world"  of  each  writer  and  to  com- 
pare it  with  that  of  the  others.  In  order  that  he  may  have  a  basis  of  comparison 
with  the  writers  of  the  past,  he  also  studies  The  Brothers  Karamazov  and  King 
Lear.  Class  periods  are  devoted  to  seminar  discussions,  exercises  in  logic  and  ar- 
gument, dramatic  readings,  drama  games,  and  critiques  of  student  analytical  and 
creative  work.  (Mr.  Wise) 

123  Creative  Writing 

The  purposes  of  the  course  are  to  encourage  each  student  to  experiment  with  a 
variety  of  styles  and  forms  and  to  give  him  the  maximum  support  and  construc- 
tive criticism  as  he  works  intensively  on  well-thought-out  projects  of  his  own 
choosing.  The  Fall  Term  and  part  of  the  Winter  Term  are  devoted  to  reading  and 
writing  in  such  genres  as  the  short  story,  lyric  and  narrative  poetry,  one-act  play, 
humorous  essay,  parody,  and  book  or  film  review.  During  approximately  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  year  each  student  may  work  in  whatever  form  or  forms  particularly 
interest  him.  Student  writing  is  frequently  read  in  class,  and  a  willingness  to  give 
and  accept  gracious  yet  serious  criticism  is  essential.  (Mr.  David  Smith) 

123  American  Negro  Writers  1890 — Present  (Also,  see  Theatre  26  for  a  course  in 
Playwriting). 

The  chief  concern  of  this  course  is  the  black  writer's  conception  of  America 

and  of  his  and  his  race's  role  in  it.  The  conception  is  studied  in  writers  from 

Dunbar  to  Kelley.  While  Dunbar's  The  Uncalled  and  Kelley's  dem  serve  as 

book  ends  for  the  course,  the  poets,  novelists  and  essayists  of  the  Harlem 

Renaissance  provide  the  major  focal  point.  The  method  of  this  course  is 

at  once  thematic  and  chronological:  the  pre-Renaissance  tension  between  Dubois 

and  Washington  and  the  post-Renaissance  emergence  of  such  great  writers  as 

Wright,  Ellison,  and  Baldwin  are  studied  in  depth.  Attention  is  also 

given  to  portrayals  of  Blacks  by  white  American  writers.  Crane's  "The  Monster" 

and  Stein's  "Melantha"  are  studied  because  they  treat  "black  themes"  in  a 

way  that  is  parallel  to  what  black  writers  were  doing  with  the  same  themes  during 

the  Harlem  Renaissance  and  later.  (Mr.  Sykes) 

123  American  Writers  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  study  of  the  novel  and  the  drama  in  America  dur- 
ing the  period  1900  to  1939.  Representative  authors  are  Wilder,  Anderson,  Wolfe, 
Fitzgerald,  Cummings,  Dos  Passos,  Steinbeck,  Faulkner,  Agee,  Styron,  West 
(Dr.  Goodyear) 

—123  A  Sequence  in  Film  Study 

Although  the  following  term -contained  courses  may  be  taken  singly,  they  are 
probably  most  effective  as  a  sequence. 

Fall.  THE  WESTERN.  Not  a  survey,  but  an  investigation  of  some  themes  and  styles 
in  the  Western.  The  emphasis  of  the  course  is  on  the  films  themselves,  primarily 
those  of  Ford,  Hawks,  and  Mann,  with  readings  in  the  criticism  of  Sards  and 
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Bazin.  Students  arc  encouraged  to  compare  the  growth  and  decline  of  the  Western 
to  that  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Revenge  Drama,  or  to  another  similar 
genre. 

Winter.  THE  DETECTIVE  MOVIE.  The  films  are  largely  those  of  Hawks,  Lang, 
and  Hitchcock.  The  critical  emphasis  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Fall  Term,  but 
students  who  are  continuing  in  the  course  do  so  in  the  context  of  two  broad 
questions:  (1)  How  does  a  director  have  to  modify  his  style  in  a  new  genre?  (2) 
Is  either  the  detective  or  the  gangster  an  urban  cowboy? 
Spring.  THE  MOVIE  WITHOUT  VIOLENCE.  What  are  the  alternatives  to 
violence  in  an  "action  medium"?  A  look  into  documentary,  abstraction,  musical 
comedy,  etc.  (Mr.  Marx) 

523 —  1   Nathaniel  Hawthorne:  Male- Female  Relationships. 

Few  men  have  been  so  sensitive  to  the  necessity  of  restructuring  the  male-female 
relationship  on  the  basis  of  "mutual  happiness"  as  Hawthorne  was.  Nevertheless, 
he  discovered  philosophic  and  pragmatic  stumbling  blocks  to  this  mutuality  in 
both  his  life  and  books.  Using  both  biographical  and  literary  material,  the  course 
concurrently  deals  with  the  complexities  of  male-female  relationships  and  great 
literary  works.  (Dr.  Irish) 

524 —  2  In  Search  of  the  Autocrat 

This  course  emphasizes  skills  and  methods  of  literary  research.  The  major  part  of 
the  course  consists  of  original  research  on  letters  and  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes,  the  nineteenth-century  poet  and  essayist  who  attended 
Phillips  Academy  and  willed  significant  documents  and  books  to  the  Academy 
library.  In  preparation  for  this  project  the  class  studies  methods  of  research 
and  read  works  by  and  about  Holmes,  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 
(Dr.  Irish) 

525 —  3  Utopian  Literature 

Since  Plato,  western  men  have  constructed  imaginary  societies  which  present 
concepts  of  the  world  as  it  should  be,  not  as  it  is.  Beginning  with  Plato's  Re- 
public, the  course  surveys  major  Utopian  works  which  include  Gulliver's  Travels, 
Looking  Backward,  and  Brave  New  World.  As  a  final  project,  each  student 
designs  his  own  Utopia.  (Dr.  Irish) 

526 —  1  Expository  Writing 

526 — 2  This  one-term  course  is  designed  to  help  students  achieve  facility  in  writing 

526 —  3  expository  prose  and  graceful,  individual  style.  Students  write  short  essays  for 

each  class,  beginning  with  exercises  in  various  patterns  of  development  and 
progressing  to  more  complex  forms  to  fit  student-chosen  topics.  Class  meetings 
consist  of  group  and  individual  analysis  of  student  essays,  and  of  discussion  of 
short  pieces  by  modern  prose  masters  like  E.  B.  White  and  John  Updike. 
(Mr.  Kalkstein) 

527—  3  Chaucer  and  His  Age 

The  wit,  poetry,  and  genius  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance,  as  seen  in 
Chaucer  and  medieval  drama.  (Mr.  Regan) 

Courses  related  to  English  (like  Contemporary  Communications)  may  be  found 
under  Interdisciplinary  Courses. 


History  and  the  Social  Sciences 

The  diploma  requirement  for  history  is  successful  completion  of 
United  States  History  (History  35)  plus  one  trimester  elective  taken  in 
the  Upper  or  Senior  Year. 

The  introductory  courses  in  the  social  sciences  deal  with  man  in  various 
environments — geographical,  economic,  social,  and  political.  They  aim 
to  offer  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers  opportunities  to  study  and  evaluate 
basic  social  science  concepts.  A  course  in  biography  centers  on  the  con- 
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tributions  of  outstanding  men.  The  approach  is  topical;  the  method 
depends  on  the  substance  and  the  skills  at  hand. 

The  courses  in  history  are  offered  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  They 
are  based  on  the  conviction  that  a  knowledge  of  the  past  is  essential  if  an 
individual  is  to  function  effectively  as  a  citizen  in  a  modern  demcx  ra<  j 
Again,  the  approach  is  topical;  the  traditional  aim  of  training  students 
to  handle  historical  material  with  discretion  and  to  write  essays  contain- 
ing substantive  factual  support  for  general  statements  remains;  the 
pedagogical  techniques  for  accomplishing  this  are  constantly  under 
review. 

Multi-disciplinary  courses  in  the  social  sciences  are  also  available  for 
Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors  who  wish  to  study  particular  societies  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  who  wish  to  have  a  work-study  off-campus  learn- 
ing experience. 

The  essential  purpose  of  all  courses  is  to  give  the  students  training  in  the. 
understanding  of  domestic  and  international  problems  that  will  serve 
them  well  as  citizens.  It  is  also  hoped  that  for  some  students  the  courses 
may  kindle  an  interest  in  the  study  of  human  society,  past  and  present, 
that  can  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  all  their  lives. 

Introductory  Courses  in  the  Social  Sciences 
Social  Science  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16 

One-term  courses.  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Juniors  and 
Lower  Middlers.  These  courses  deal  with  man's  geographical,  economic, 
social,  and  political  environments.  Course  materials  include  a  variety  of 
readings,  films,  slides,  graphic  and  pictoral  displays  and  maps.  Among 
these  are  notetaking,  outlining,  essay  writing,  map  and  graph  making, 
slide-taping,  socratic  exchange,  informal  debate,  and  group  discussion. 
These  courses  emphasize  those  basic  skills  that  enable  students  to  make 
logical  definitions,  accurate  analyses  and  summaries,  relevant  general- 
izations, and  valid  conclusions  from  marshalled  arguments. 

10 — 1  Human  Geography 

10—2  It  has  been  said  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  but  it  is  also  true  that  to 

10—  3  understand  properly  the  place  of  man  on  the  earth  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 

thing of  our  surroundings.  This  course  concerns  itself  with  the  principles  of  hu- 
man geography  or  the  interrelationship  between  man  and  his  natural  environ- 
ment. The  organization  of  the  course  is  topical;  after  an  initial  examination  of 
the  basic  physical  characteristics  of  the  planet  we  live  on,  certain  issues  are 
examined  in  greater  detail.  Among  these  are  the  use  and  misuse  of  natural 
resources,  the  population  problem,  the  crisis  of  the  cities.  Various  associated 
topics,  such  as  exploration,  cartography  and  map  reading  are  also  considered. 
Other  resources  include  a  variety  of  books,  periodicals,  maps,  films,  and  slide 
tapes.  There  are  a  number  of  individual  and  group  projects  during  the  term. 

1 1 —  1  The  Social  Environment  of  Man's  Belief 

1 1—2  Magic,  religion  and  science  are  three  means  by  which  man  has  defined  his  place 
1 1—3  in  the  world.  Men  combine  personal  observation  with  societal  assumptions  about 
the  world  to  arrive  at  a  system  of  belief.  This  course  is  concerned  with  the  social 
composition  of  groups  of  believers.  It  does  not  concentrate  on  the  doctrine  pro- 
claimed by  a  group,  but  on  the  way  such  groups  are  formed,  how  they  prosper, 
and  the  forces  which  threaten  their  social  coherence.  The  following  kinds  of  top- 
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ics  are  studied  from  an  historical  perspective:  astrology,  witchcraft,  religious  re- 
vivalism, Utopian  communities,  the  development  of  scientific  method,  and  the 
"conflict"  of  science  and  religion.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  current  mani- 
festations of  these  systems  of  belief  in  industrial  societies. 

12 — 1   An  Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics:  A  Study  of  State  and  Local  Governmen 

12 — 2   Man  is  a  political  being  and  the  political  environments  closest  to  him,  although 

12 —  3  the  ones  he  may  be  least  aware  of,  are  those  of  his  own  community  and  state. 

Many  people  know  that  there  is  some  kind  of  local  government  but  few  know 
how  the  officials  are  chosen  and  what  they  do  after  they  are  chosen.  Everyone 
knows  they  must  pay  many  kinds  of  taxes  but  few  know  how  tax  money  is  spent 
in  the  community.  There  is  clearly  some  kind  of  relationship  between  the  town 
and  the  state  but  the  nature  of  the  relationship  may  not  be  clear  to  very  many. 
This  course  focuses  on  the  governments  closest  to  us,  the  ones  that  all  of  us 
have  to  deal  with  in  some  way  at  some  time. 

13 —  1  The  Development  of  the  Modern  Economy 

13 — 2  After  a  brief  introduction  to  the  development  of  the  contemporary  problems  of 

13 —  3  industrialization,  sources  of  energy,  and  population,  this  basic  course  in  eco- 

nomics examines  the  American  economy  since  1929.  It  looks  closely  at  the  re- 
lationship between  government  policies  and  business,  poverty  and  distribution  of 
income,  and  growth  and  the  environment. 

14 —  1  Socialism  in  China 

14 — 2  Did  Mao  Tse-tung's  regime  in  China  just  "happen"?  What  are  the  traditions 
14 — 3  within  Chinese  thought  and  behavior  which  would  support  or  undermine  the 
present  regime?  Students  in  the  course  investigate  Confucianism,  Taoism 
and  Legalism  and  other  widespread  philosophies  and  read  works  of  literature  and 
history  to  try  to  determine  the  experiences  and  values  of  ordinary  men.  The 
course  goes  on  to  a  careful  look  at  modern  times  to  see  how  the  present  re- 
organization of  Chinese  life  is  a  curious  belnd  of  the  new  and  the  old. 

15 — 12  The  Emergence  of  Man  (T2)  (a  two-term  commitment) 

15 — 23  Using  an  anthropological  approach,  this  course  concerns  itself  with  the 

development  of  the  human  species  and  of  human  society.  After  an  introductory 
study  of  two  contemporary  hunting  and  gathering  societies,  the  course  focuses  on 
the  origins  of  humanness,  tracing  man's  biological  and  cultural  development 
during  the  Pleistocene  Age.  With  the  arrival  of  modern  man,  students  then 
consider  the  emergence  of  complex  societies,  using  evidence  from  Jarmo  to  ex- 
plore the  implications  of  the  Neolithic  Revolution,  and  from  Sumer  to  study  the 
advent  of  civilization.  A  wide  variety  of  materials  are  used:  readings  (including 
materials  published  by  the  American  Anthropological  Association),  films  and 
filmstrips,  fossil  casts,  and  artifacts.  In  addition,  considerable  use  is  made  of  the 
resources  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology. 

1 6—  1  A  World  of  N ation  States 

16 — 2  The  course  is  a  study  of  modern  governments  and  international  relations,  show- 
16 — 3  ing  how  the  world's  leading  nations  are  governed  and  how  they,  in  turn,  domi- 
nate in  the  power  structure  of  the  world.  The  approach  is  descriptive,  analytical, 
and  comparative,  covering  the  outstanding  democratic  and  authoritarian  types  of 
government.  Parliamentary  and  federal  systems  are  compared  with  communist 
and  fascist  forms.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  concept  of  sovereignty — 
where  it  lies,  who  exercises  it,  and  how  it  is  the  key  to  understanding  interna- 
tional relations.  Both  the  national  and  international  processes  are  examined  with 
respect  to  form  and  function,  theory  and  practice.  In  plainest  terms,  the  course 
deals  with  the  questions  of  how  man  organizes  sovereign  nations  and  how  these 
sovereign  powers,  in  turn,  relate  to  each  other  in  a  world  of  nation  states. 

401 — 0    Man  and  Society:  Urban  Studies 

For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor; 
Washington  Interns  are  not  eligible.  A  multi-disciplinary  course  in  the  social 
sciences  that  focuses  on  the  post- World  War  Two  American  city.  Fall  Term.  Four 
prepared  class  periods.  During  this  term  the  class  studies  five  topics:  (1)  the 
relationships  among  racial,  religious  and  ethnic  groups,  (2)  power,  leadership 
and  decision  making,  (3)  poverty,  its  physical  and  cultural  manifestations, 
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(4)  urban  education,  and  (5)  the  individual  and  community  organization.  Between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  the  students  live  in  isolation  from  the  Phillips 
Academy  community  and  work  on  three  objectives:  ( 1 )  self  understanding  and 
awareness  of  others;  (2)  community,  personal,  and  group  relations;  (3)  individual 
and  group  challenges  in  an  Outward  Bound  type  of  experience.  For  the  remain- 
der of  the  Winter  Term  students  live  at  the  South  End  House  in  Boston  and 
work  in  internships  in  public  and  private  community  and  city-wide  agencies. 
The  work  job  is  the  key  part  of  his  Winter  Term.  In  the  winter  the  students 
develop  with  the  instructor's  guidance,  individual  goals  and  criteria  to  mea- 
sure the  success  in  achievement  of  these  goals.  Readings,  weekly  discussion 
groups,  and  community  involvement  grow  out  of  the  job  experience  and  life 
in  the  South  End.  Each  student  keeps  a  journal  during  the  Log  Cabin  and 
Boston  parts  of  the  course.  The  Spring  Term  opens  with  a  week's  evaluation 
by  each  student  of  his  winter's  experience.  Then  each  student  does  a  tutorial 
project  on  a  question  which  he  has  formulated  as  a  result  of  the  Fall  Term's 
classroom  study  or  the  Winter  Term's  job  experience. 

402 — 0  Man  and  Society:  Revolutionary  Mexico 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor;  Washington  interns  are  not  eligible.  A  multi-disciplin- 
ary course  in  the  social  sciences  which  focuses  on  Twentieth  Century  Mexico.  In 
the  Fall  Term  four  topics  are  studied:  (1)  relationships  of  differing  culture  groups; 
(2)  persistence  of  poverty;  (3)  violence  and  social  change  in  a  continuing  revolu- 
tion; (4)  organization  and  articulation  of  power  groups  in  the  process  of  decision 
making.  After  a  two-week  intensive  orientation  on  present-day  Mexico,  the  stu- 
dents use  the  remainder  of  the  Winter  Term  in  a  work-study  experience  in  Leon, 
Mexico,  where  they  live  with  Mexican  families  and  work  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  R.  P.  Merrill,  a  director  of  Instituto  "IMLE."  The  Spring  Term  is  devoted 
to  tutorial  studies  of  topics  selected  by  students  as  a  result  of  interests  stimulated 
by  the  work  of  the  Fall  or  Winter  Term.  Depending  upon  its  nature,  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  this  study  is  regarded  as  a  term's  work  in  either  the 
History  and  Social  Science  or  the  Spanish  Department. 

403—23  Education  and  Inequality  (T2)  (a  two-term  commitment) 

Two  classes  and  two  seminar  periods  each  week.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and 
Seniors  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  History  35.  All  enrollees  must  plan 
to  take  the  Lawrence  Fieldwork  sports  alternative  during  either  the  Winter  or 
Spring  Term  of  this  course.  (See  note  below.  | 

Public  education  has  promised  much.  What  can  it  really  deliver?  "The  future  of 
our  cities  will  be  largely  what  education  makes  it,"  wrote  John  Philbrick  in  1885. 
And  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said  in  1954,  "Today,  education  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  function  of  state  and  local  governments.  It  is  the  very  foundation  of 
good  citizenship."  This  course  is  a  study  of  the  tension  between  American  educa- 
tion ideals  and  the  realities  of  children's  lives,  both  in  school  and  out. 

In  the  1970  s,  much  research  suggests  that  our  education  system  is  failing  to  live 
up  to  its  promise,  especially  for  poor  children.  Yet  a  few  teachers  and  a  few 
schools  do  appear  to  greatly  increase  children's  chance  of  "success."  How  do 
children  learn?  In  what  ways  are  they  affected  by  their  family  and  school  environ- 
ments, and  by  the  culture  of  city  or  suburb?  Beginning  with  a  historical  study  of 
family  life  in  an  industrial  city  (Lawrence,  Mass.),  the  course  draws  on  stu- 
dents' field  experiences  as  tutors  in  both  Lawrence  and  Andover  schools  to  answer 
these  questions.  We  look  at  the  cultural  background  of  immigrant  children, 
enter  in  our  own  way  the  current  controversy  over  the  origins  and  development  of 
intelligence,  evaluate  some  working  models  of  radical  reform— and  try  to  im- 
prove on  these  according  to  the  concepts  of  good  education  we  have  jointly  de- 
veloped within  the  course.  Readings  include  Donald  Cole's  Immigrant  City; 
David  Landy,  Tropical  Childhood,  Cultural  Transmission  and  Learning  in  a 
Puerto  Rican  Village;  Herrnstein,  lQj  Freud,  Civilization  and  its  Discontents; 
and  Dennison,  The  Lives  of  Children. 

NOTE:  The  Lawrence  Fieldwork  sports  alternative  brings  students  to  schools 

in  Lawrence  two  afternoons  a  week  for  a  total  of  six  hours  work  as  teacher  aides  or 
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tutors.  Students  may  work  either  with  elementary  age  children  in  need  of  individ- 
ual attention,  or  with  black  and  Puerto  Rican  children  at  the  junior  high  level. 
Final  arrangements  depend  on  the  interests  of  students  who  sign  up  for  the 
course,  and  on  the  needs  of  Lawrence  school-children. 

HISTORY  COURSES 

20 — 1  Leaders  of  the  Western  World:  The  American  Scene 

20 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Lower  Middlers.  As  a  comparative  study  of 
20 — 3  American  leaders,  the  course  deals  with  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who  made 
significant  contributions  in  several  fields  of  endeavor.  Biographies  are  read  and 
studied  to  determine  what  circumstances  motivated  these  leaders,  what  traits  they 
had,  how  they  responded  to  varying  challenges,  and  why  they  are  considered  great 
historical  figures.  Qualities  of  leadership,  psychological  explanations,  con- 
temporary American  eras,  and  biographers'  methodologies  are  all  components  of 
this  study.  Course  materials  include  selected  biographies  of  men  and  women  from 
the  days  of  John  Winthrop  and  Anne  Hutchinson  to  those  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Representative  paperbacks  used  are:  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Builders  of  the 
Bay  Colony;  Francis  Parkman,  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West; 
Edmund  Morgan,  The  Puritan  Dilemma;  The  Story  of  John  Winthrop;  Richard 
Hofstadter,  American  Political  Tradition;  and  Thomas  T.  Lyons,  Black  Leader- 
ship in  American  History. 

21 — 123  Leaders  and  Issues  of  the  Western  World:  The  European  Scene 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers.  A  full-year  sequence  but 
may  be  elected  on  a  term  basis.  The  course  covers  roughly  the  medieval  to  early 
modern  period  of  European  history  and  the  personalities  and  ideas  that  influ- 
enced it.  An  attempt  is  made  to  recreate  the  climate  of  former  ages  by  including 
not  only  historical  facts  but  the  ideas  and  movements  which  changed  civilization 
through  literature,  art,  and  the  interplay  of  political,  religious  and  social  forces. 
Course  material  includes  biographies,  plays,  or  studies  in  social  history  and  some 
reading  of  original  texts.  Representative  titles  of  paperbacks  used  are  Medieval 
People,  by  Eileen  Power,  Saint  Joan  by  G.  B.  Shaw,  the  Agony  and  the  Ecstasy  by 
I.  Stone,  R.  Bainton's  Martin  Luther,  Mattingly's  The  Armada  and  The  Splendid 
Century  by  W.  H.  Lewis.  The  Fall  Term  covers  roughly  the  period  up  to  the  early 
Renaissance;  Winter  Term,  Renaissance  and  Reformation;  Spring  Term,  the  reli- 
gious wars,  the  development  of  national  states,  and  the  struggle  between  Abso- 
lutism and  Constitutional  Government. 

22 — 3  Asian  Biography 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Lower  Middlers.  This  course  carefully  con- 
siders the  lives  of  important  Asian  men  and  women  with  an  emphasis  on  what 
they  were  like  as  individuals,  what  their  contribution  was,  and  how  they  were 
influenced  by  their  times.  Persons  to  be  studied  may  include  Confucius, 
Pan  Chao,  Genghis  Kahn,  the  Empress  Dowager  Tz'u  Hsi,  Mao  Tse-tung  in 
China,  Sakamoto  Ryoma  in  Japan,  and  Gandhi  in  India. 

35—0  The  United  States 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors,  though  normally 
taken  in  the  Upper  Middle  year.  This  course,  together  with  an  additional  term 
course  to  be  elected  from  among  the  40  or  50  level  history  and  social  science 
courses,  fulfills  the  diploma  requirement  in  history.  History  35  is  based  on  a  series 
of  paperbacks,  original  documents,  and  other  readings  that  provide  material  for  a 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  period  before  the  Revolution  to 
the  present.  Early  topics  stressed  are  the  American  Revolution,  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Union,  the  age  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  the  Civil  War  and  Re- 
construction. The  emphasis  then  shifts  to  the  industrialization  of  the  United 
States,  the  problems  that  industrialization  produced,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
American  people  to  deal  with  these  problems.  Finally,  the  course  deals  with  the 
emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power,  its  part  in  two  world  wars,  and 
the  problems  that  it  faces  today.  At  the  start  of  the  course,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
such  skills  as  close  reading,  note  taking,  and  the  writing  of  essay  questions.  Later 
on  the  student  is  introduced  to  different  kinds  of  historical  material,  with  more 
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emphasis  on  discussion.  In  the  Spring  Term  the  writing  of  a  research  paper  repre- 
sents a  major  part  of  the  work. 

Representative  titles  are  Edmund  Morgan's  Birth  of  the  Republic,  two  volumes  in 
Macmillan's  New  Perspectives  in  American  History  series,  two  volumes  in  the 
American  History  Series  edited  by  Carl  N.  Degler  and  David  M.  Potter,  two  vol- 
umes in  the  Wiley  American  Republic  Series,  and  William  E.  Leuchtenburg's 
The  Perils  of  Prosperity. 

Candidates  for  the  Washington  Intern  Program  are  selected  from  students  taking 
this  course  as  Upper  Middlers. 

41 —  123  East  Asia  in  Revolution 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  "Revolution"  has 
become  cheap  currency,  but  there  is  really  little  else  that  can  appropriately  char- 
acterize the  movement  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  histories  over  the  past  century. 
The  course  is  thought  of  as  a  year-long  course,  but  it  is  offered  in  three  term- 
contained  units  as  follows:  Fall:  THE  TRADITIONAL  EAST  ASIAN 
SETTING;  Winter:  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  WEST;  Spring:  THE  EAST 
ASIAN  RESPONSE. 

To  begin  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  contemporary  East  Asia,  an  attempt 
must  first  be  made  to  comprehend  the  East  Asian  tradition.  For  this  purpose,  the 
Fall  Term's  work  includes  readings  from  E.  O.  Reischauer  and  J.  Fairbank,  East 
Asia:  The  Great  Tradition;  C.  P.  Fitzgerald,  A  Concise  History  of  East  Asia;  H.  G. 
Creel,  Chinese  Thought  from  Confucius  to  Mao  Tse-tung;  E.  O.  Reischauer, 
Japan,  The  Story  of  a  Nation;  J.  Fairbank,  The  United  States  and  China;  and 
Allie  M.  Frazier  (ed.),  Chinese  and  Japanese  Religions.  The  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms  include  readings  from  Teng  and  Fairbank,  Michael  and  Taylor,  Mary  C. 
Wright,  O.  E.  Clubb,  H.  Borton,  R.  K.  Hall,  A.  D.  Barnett,  R.  North,  S.  Schram, 
and  E.  Snow. 

The  course  consists  of  readings  (as  noted  above),  lectures,  audiovisual  materials, 
map  exercises,  and  work  projects.  In  short,  the  overall  effort  is  to  introduce  Amer- 
ican students  to  Asia  through  study  and  critical  examination  of  essentially  the 
past  century's  histories  of  China  and  Japan. 

42—  123  The  Discovery  of  India 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  title  of  this 
course  is  taken  from  Jawaharlal  Nehru's  work  written  in  Admadnagar  Fort 
prison  during  a  five-month  internment  in  1944.  Nehru  was  seeking  to  discover 
India  for  himself  as  the  molder  of  an  Indian  nation.  We,  as  Englishmen  before  us, 
are  attempting  in  this  short  course  to  begin  discovery  of  the  setting,  the  moti- 
vations, and  the  contemporary  problems  of  an  alien  people  who  constitute  the 
second  most  populous  nation  on  earth.  In  the  Fall  Term  we  are  especially 
concerned  with  Traditional  India:  geography,  thought,  religion,  the  social  set- 
ting, and  early  history.  The  following  Winter  Term  concentrates  on  Impe- 
rialism (British  India),  Gandhi,  and  Indian  Independence.  Readings  may  include 
Nehru;  P.  Spear,  India:  A  Modern  History  and  India,  Pakistan  and  the  West;  H. 
Smith,  The  Religions  of  Man;  A.  M.  Frazier,  Readings  in  Eastern  Religious 
Thought;  P.  Woodruff,  The  Men  Who  Ruled  India:  The  Founders,  Vol.  I;  Robert 
Payne,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mahatma  Gandhi;  and  M.  Brecher,  Nehru:  A  Polit- 
ical Biography. 

43 —  123  Modern  Europe:  A  Survey 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  Fall  Term 
consists  of  a  background  survey  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  revolutions  that 
helped  to  mold  the  modern  world.  The  focus  of  the  Winter  Term  is  the  period 
1789-1914,  with  continuing  attention  given  to  the  shaping  of  modern  thought, 
the  emergence  of  the  nation-state,  and  the  effects  of  industrialism.  In  the  Spring 
Term,  the  course  covers  topics  in  20th  century  Europe:  the  two  W  orld  Wars, 
and  their  effect;  the  nature  of  totalitarianism;  the  cold  war  and  the  rise  of  the 
superpowers.  While  the  course  is  designed  as  a  three- term  sequence,  each  term 
may  be  taken  separately.  Reading  is  from  primary  and  secondary  sources,  as  well 
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as  fiction.  Visual  materials  are  used  where  appropriate.  This  course  has  proven  to 
be  good  preparation  for  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in  European 
History. 

44 — 2  Modern  Russia 

44 —  3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Seniors  and  to  Upper  Middlers  who  have 

permission  of  the  instructor.  After  an  initial  examination  of  Russia's  medieval 
and  early  modern  background,  the  course  focuses  on  the  past  hundred  years  of 
Russian  history,  with  a  careful  study  of  the  revolutionary  changes  which  have 
transformed  that  country  internally  and  created  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
contemporary  world.  Although  the  general  orientation  is  chronological,  the 
course  focuses  on  specific  topics  of  particular  significance:  the  tension  between 
east  and  west;  the  rise  of  the  intelligentsia;  Lenin  and  the  Bolshevik  Party;  the 
Stalinist  totalitarian  system;  Soviet  foreign  policy;  the  contemporary  Russian 
mind.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  political  affairs,  and  especially  the  Revolution  of 
1917,  but  considerable  attention  is  also  given  to  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
matters.  Reading  is  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
and  also  works  of  fiction.  Visual  materials,  principally  films,  are  also  used. 

45 —  1  International  Relations:  The  Present  Patterns 

45 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  In  its  essentials  the 

45 —  3  course  is  limited  to  the  contemporary  era  of  international  affairs,  a  span  of  years 

that  is  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  extending,  from  the  World  War 
travels  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  the  current  travels  of  Richard  Nixon.  The  em- 
phasis is  upon  the  international  politics  of  the  world's  two  superpowers,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union:  how  they  created  the  United  Nations,  the 
Cold  War,  the  many  alliances,  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  the  numerous  confronta- 
tions between  themselves  and  their  respective  allies;  how,  too,  they  prompted  the 
formation  of  the  Third  World  and  repeatedly  intervened  in  its  affairs  with  finan- 
cial aid,  advice,  arms,  alignments  and  troops;  and  finally,  some  reasons  why  they 
continue  to  perpetuate  these  massive  manifestations  of  their  great  power.  The 
course  does  not  seek  to  fix  praise  or  blame  but  rather  to  discern  and  comprehend 
the  main  lines  of  the  predicament  and  to  suggest  possible  alternatives.  Texts  pur- 
chased by  the  students  are  available  in  paperback.  Additional  reading  is  assigned 
in  the  periodic  literature  of  journals,  monthly  and  fortnightly  publications,  and 
newspapers. 

46 —  2  Topics  in  the  History  of  Phillips  Academy  and  Abbot  Academy 

46 —  3  Four  prepared  class  periods  or  the  equivalent.  Involving  work  in  the  Phillips 

Academy  and  Abbot  Academy  Archives  on  some  aspect  of  history  of  the  schools, 
the  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  problems  of  working  with  the  raw  mater- 
ials of  history.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  enrollment. 

47 —  1  Victorian  England:  England  in  an  Age  of  Expansion 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  course  is  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  the  major  movements  and  changes  that  challenged  the  British 
people  from  1789  to  1901.  It  is  divided  into  three  periods:  a  study  of  the  back- 
ground of  1832,  the  early  Victorians,  and  the  late  Victorians.  The  final  eight  weeks 
of  the  course  are  concerned  with  the  last  two  periods.  Since  Victorian  literature 
more  directly  influenced  the  life  and  thought  of  the  times  than  that  of  any  other 
period  of  English  history,  the  course  examines  closely  those  writers  whose  works 
were  influential  in  adapting  English  minds  and  institutions  to  changing 
conditions. 

48 —  2  Radicalism  in  American  History 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  fifteen  Seniors.  The  course  examines  American 
radicalism  through  a  primarily  biographical  approach:  the  radical  tradition,  its 
leaders,  their  goals  and  methods,  their  legacy  of  achievement  and  failure.  The 
course  centers  on  Sam  Adams  and  the  development  of  the  American  Revolution; 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  the  Berrigans  and  Civil  Disobedience;  a  study  of  attempts 
to  bring  about  radical  social  change  through  legislation  in  Reconstruction; 
Eugene  V.  Debs  and  unionism  and  socialism;  biographical  studies  of  Black  pro- 
test leaders  from  Frederick  Douglass  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  and  the  struggles 
for  women's  suffrage  and  essays  on  contemporary  women's  liberation.  The  stu- 
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dents  study  how  radicals  defined  the  problems  of  their  times,  the  new  society  each 
envisioned,  and  the  means  each  prescribed  to  change  the  world  as  it  is  to  the 
world  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  term  concludes  with  an  independent  project  on  some 
phase  of  contemporary  radicalism.  The  course  work  consists  of  readings,  discus- 
sions, and  short  analytical  papers. 

49—12  The  City  in  America 

Four  prepared  periods.  Limited  to  fifteen  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers.  Pre- 
requisite: permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall  Term  work  focuses  on  the  evolution 
of  the  city  from  prehistoric  times  through  the  American  colonial  period.  The 
Winter  Term  deals  with  different  "types"  of  American  cities  evolving  between 
the  Eighteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  General  readings  include:  Lewis 
Mumford,  The  City  in  History;  Alexander  B.  Callow  (ed.),  American  Urban  His- 
tory; Charles  Glaab  and  A.  Theodore  Brown,  A  History  of  Urban  Ameru  a;  sev- 
eral urban  novels  like  Theodore  Dreiser,  Sister  Carrie,  and  various  monographs 
like  Sam  Bass  Warner,  Jr.,  Streetcar  Suburbs. 

49 —  3  The  City  in  America 

Prerequisite:  History  49-1  or  History  49-2.  The  student  embarks  on  individ- 
ual, historical  research  projects,  either  on  a  particular  American  city  or  on  a  se- 
lected aspect  of  several  cities. 

50—  1  Schools  in  America 

50 —  3  Four  prepared  periods.  For  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers.  (This  course  is  planned 

parallel  to  History  51 ,  Families  in  America,  and  can  be  taken  in  a  coordinated 
sequence  with  that  course,  as  well  as  a  single  term-contained  offering.) 
The  course  analyzes  the  purposes  for  schooling  perceived  during  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  and  the  institutions  Americans  created  and  supported  to 
promote  those  purposes.  Readings  are  drawn  from  primary  sources — such  as 
essays  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  Horace  Mann,  and  John  Dewey — as  well  as  from 
secondary  sources,  both  historical  and  sociological. 

51 —  2  Families  in  America 

51 —  3  Four  prepared  periods.  For  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers.  (Given  parallel  to 

History  50.  See  note  under  that  course  description.)  The  course  examines  family 
structure,  function  and  development  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Sex 
role,  methods  of  child  nurture,  economic  base  of  the  family,  and  varieties  of  family 
patterns  growing  out  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds  are  among  the  major  topics 
studied.  Readings  are  drawn  from  primary  and  secondary  sources. 

52—  1  Utopias 

52—2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  This  course  focuses 
52—3  on  the  study  of  Utopias  from  the  Renaissance  to  Modern  Times.  The  quest  for  a 
perfect  society  changes  with  the  ages  and  is  determined  by  them.  From  the 
Utopias  of  Humanism  (Sir  Thomas  More,  Rabelais)  we  observe  the  differences 
brought  about  by  Enlightenment  ideas  (Locke,  Rousseau).  The  challenge  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  creates  the  proposals  of  the  Utopian  Socialists  (St.  Simon, 
Fourier,  Owen)  and  of  Karl  Marx.  Solutions  to  present-day  problems  are  exempli- 
fied by  B.  F.  Skinner's  Walden  Two,  Huxley's  The  Island  and  discussions  of  the 
anti-utopias  of  Orwell  and  Huxley.  Comparison  of  what  was,  or  is,  considered  an 
ideal  society  provides  significant  insights  into  the  value  changes  of  the  last  400 
years  and  the  imaginative  solutions  proposed  by  men  always  dissatisfied  with  the 
imperfections  of  today. 

53—123  Women  in  History 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  A  chronological 
full-year  sequence  but  may  be  elected  on  a  term  basis.  This  course  studies  the 
role  and  status  of  women  in  cultures  and  societies  which  have  influenced  and 
determined  our  own.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  women  who  typify  their 
prescribed  roles  as  well  as  those  who  defied  or  ignored  convention.  In  the  Fall 
Term,  after  a  look  at  the  restrictive  position  of  women  in  ancient  Greece,  the 
course  considers  the  development  of  an  enlightened,  liberal  status  for  women 
in  Rome.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  focuses  on  the  changes  brought  about  by 
the  emergence  of  Christianity  and  the  subsequent  evolution  of  the  early  Mid- 
dle Ages  up  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  Winter  Term  begins  with  the 
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Medieval  Period  which  was  heir  to  Christian  Rome  and  then  studies  the  part 
played  by  women  in  early  modern  times  with  the  Renaissance  and  the  creation  of 
polite  society  with  its  ideal  of  the  development  of  all  human  faculties.  From  the 
16th  century  on,  women  as  rulers  successfully  molded  policies  and  subtly  influ- 
enced the  culture  of  their  time.  The  classic  age  of  France  created  the  salons  where 
men  and  women  met  on  an  equal  basis  and  where  good  taste  and  talent  overcame 
the  rigid  barriers  of  rank  and  sex.  With  the  French  Revolution  and  Romanticism 
came  the  belief  in  equality  and  from  then  on  the  fight  against  Victorian  double 
standards  and  for  legal  and  political  emancipation  was  joined.  The  study  of  the 
lives  of  outstanding  women  illustrate  the  successes  and  failures  in  the  search 
for  women's  proper  place.  The  Spring  Term  studies  the  women  of  the  19th 
and  20th  Centuries.  In  1848,  a  year  of  world  revolution,  a  group  of  American 
feminists  issued  a  declaration  of  women's  independence.  The  statement  was  more 
one  of  hope  than  of  reality.  However,  during  the  nineteenth  century  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England,  the  economic  status  of  women  began  to  improve  and,  as  it  did 
so,  the  hope  of  political,  legal,  social,  and  occupational  opportunity  began  to  be 
realized.  The  early  part  of  the  term  focuses  on  the  political  feminist  movement 
and  compare  it  with  other  contemporary  reform  movements.  Women  gained  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  What  did  women  do  with  this  right? 
How  do  the  role  of  women  in  the  twentieth  century  and  the  struggle  of  women  to 
reshape  that  role  reflect  or  reject  traditional  American  values?  The  latter  part  of 
the  course  evaluates  these  and  other  questions  by  looking  at  individual  women, 
both  those  who  typify  the  traditionally  prescribed  role  and  those  who  defy 
convention. 

i — 123  Modern  Europe:  An  Inquiry  into  Continuing  Issues 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Seniors.  The  course,  while  treating  modern  Eu- 
ropean history,  is  not  designed  as  a  standard  survey;  rather  it  is  an  effort  to  con- 
vince students  that  an  essential  task  of  the  historian  is  to  confront  live  issues.  As 
suggested  in  Tierney,  Kagan,  and  William's  Great  Issues  in  Western  Civilization, 
"The  issues  are  alive  because  they  come  out  of  the  tensions  that  men  have  to  face 
in  every-  generation — tensions  between  freedom  and  authority,  between  reason 
and  faith,  between  human  free  will  and  the  impersonal  circumstances  that  help  to 
shape  our  lives."  Readings:  C.  V.  Wedgwood,  The  King's  Peace:  1637-1641;  G. 
Ruled;  L.  Kronenberger,  Kings  and  Desperate  Men;  R.  L.  Heilbroner,  The 
Worldly  Philosophers;  P.  Robertson,  Revolutions  of  1848:  A  Social  History;  B. 
Tuchman,  The  Proud  Tower  and  The  Guns  of  August.  The  course  is  divided 
into  the  following  term-contained  units:  Fall  Term,  AUTHORITY  AND 
FREEDOM:  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONS.  Winter  Term, 
IDEALISM  AND  REALISM:  EUROPE'S  19TH  CENTURY.  Spring  Term, 
PEACE  AND  WAR:  THE  TWENTY- YEAR  CRISIS. 

55 —  1  Art  and  Architecture  Before  the  French  Revolution 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Uppers  and  Seniors.  This  course  is  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Western  visual  arts  from  the  Archaic  sculpture  of  Greece  to  the  late 
Baroque  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Looking  at  major  art  historical  epochs  and 
problems,  the  course  focuses  on  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque.  It  also 
includes  occasional  visits  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Gardner  Museum 
in  Boston. 

56 —  1  Art  and  Architecture  Since  the  French  Revolution. 

56 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Uppers  and  Seniors.  Prerequisite:  Successful 
completion  of  Visual  Studies  (Art  10)  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Students 
planning  to  take  only  History  56  should,  if  possible,  elect  it  in  the  Fall  Term. 
This  course  discusses  major  movements  in  the  visual  arts  since  the  late  Baroque 
through  the  examination  and  comparison  of  representative  works.  The  course, 
after  introducing  the  mechanics  of  formal  analysis,  considers  the  changes  in  the 
French,  English  and  American  arts  during  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries,  the  problem  of  academic  intolerance,  and  the  rise  of  Impres- 
sionism. Looking  at  the  development  of  more  contemporary  schools,  it  examines 
the  relationship  between  photography  and  earlier  media,  the  experiments  of 
Cubism  and  Expressionism,  modern  architecture,  Surrealism  and  the  New  York 
School.  The  course  includes  occasional  trips  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
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History  55,  History  56,  and  Art  History  57  when  taken  consecutively  combine  to 
form  a  full  year's  preparation  for  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in  Art 
History. 

58—  123  History  of  Ideas  in  the  19th  and  Early  20th  Centuries 

For  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers. 

THE  INDUSTRIALIZATION  OF  EUROPE-FREE  ENTERPRISE  VERSUS 
REFORM  The  Fall  Term  examines  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Industrial 
Revolution  by  studying  the  exponents  of  Free  Enterprise  (Adam  Smith, 
Malthus,  Ricardo)  and  the  Refonners  who  through  sot  ial  measures  like  universal 
education,  legislation,  or  changes  in  society's  consciousness  want  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  mankind.  This  includes  Liberals  like  Bentham,  J.  S.  Mill, 
and  the  Fabian  Socialists,  who  try  to  reach  their  aims  through  gradual  legal 
and  political  means;  Utopian  Socialists  like  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  Robert  Owen; 
the  Chartist  movement  and  the  development  of  Labor  Unions;  and  finally, 
revolutionary  movements  like  Marxism,  Anarchism,  and  Syndicalism.  The  20th 
century  develops  international  regulatory  agencies  (ILO-WHO)  and  finally 
the  European  Economic  Community,  the  World  Bank  and  the  philosophy 
of  an  interrelated  world  economy. 

ABSOLUTISM  VERSUS  DEMOCRACY  The  Winter  Term  deals  with  political 
ideologies.  Authoritarian  theories  like  those  of  Metternich,  De  Maistre, 
Ronald,  leading  to  Bismarck's  Real-Politik  and  Fascism  are  discussed  and 
contrasted  with  Liberalism  and  Nationalism,  which  move  from  Fichte's  cultural 
patriotism,  the  vague  liberalism  of  the  1848  Revolutions  to  its  aggressive  phase 
represented  by  Treitschke,  the  Primrose  League,  Imperialism,  Colonialism, 
and  Racism.  The  development  of  newspapers  and  mass  media  with  its  molding 
of  public  opinion  creates  the  possibility  and  need  for  popular  support  for 
Government  actions  and  the  dangers  of  emotionalism  in  politics.  Universal  ism 
finds  its  expression  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations  in  the 
attempt  to  replace  obsolete  nationalism  in  view  of  global  interdependence. 
SCIENCE  VERSUS  RELIGION  The  Spring  Term  evaluates  the  growing 
impact  of  Science  destroying  traditional  ethical  values.  Materialism,  the 
impact  of  Darwin's  theory  of  Evolution  not  only  on  the  explanation  of  the 
environment  but  on  Society  as  a  whole  according  to  Spencer,  Freud's  revolution 
in  Psychology,  and  Existentialism  create  strong  opposition  from  the  various 
religions.  Protestant  and  Catholic  reactions  against  scientific  truths  which 
contradict  fundamentalist  certainties,  the  reactions  of  individualist  thinkers 
like  Dostoyevsky,  Renan,  Tolstoy,  and  Butler,  and  finally,  the  attempts  to 
reconcile  Science  and  Faith  are  examined. 

59—  123  Ancient  History 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  course  is  con- 
cerned with  Greek  and  Roman  history  from  the  Minoan  Period  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Medieval  Period.  Each  term  represents  a  coherent  but  independent  unit. 
In  the  Fall  Term  the  survey  ends  with  the  world  empire  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  Winter  Term  covers  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  Rome  until 
its  transition  from  Republic  to  Empire.  The  Spring  Term  is  concerned  with 
Roman  Empire  and  the  transition  from  Roman  to  Medieval  History. 

Interdisciplinary 

All  courses  are  electives.  Courses  that  cross  over  department  lints  are 
listed  again  here  as  a  reference  for  the  student  when  planning  his  pro- 
gram of  studies. 
Study  Skills 

Permission  of  the  instructor  required.  The  course  builds  both  reading  and 
organizational  skills.  The  reading  program  seeks  to  increase  reading  efficient  j 
(comprehension  and  speed)  by  teaching  the  student  how  to  become  more 
thoughtfully  and  actively  involved  with  his  material.  On  the  organizational 


Basics 
10—1 
10—2 
10—3 
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level,  the  student  is  involved  in  skill-building  in  such  areas  as  note-taking, 
retention,  and  exam  preparation.  (Dr.  Irish) 

Art  Animation 

21 — 123  Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10).  An  introduction  into  the  art  of  illusion  of 

motion  through  shooting  still  images  by  frame  with  16mm  sound  motion  picture 
film,  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  the  sound  track  in  structuring  the 
finished  product.  Given  in  collaboration  with  the  Music  Department,  the  course 
may  interest  either  the  art  student  who  wishes  to  explore  the  visual  possibilities  of 
the  medium  or  the  music  student  who  wishes  to  find  a  vehicle  for  his  original 
composition.  Two  class  meetings  plus  six  hours  preparation. 

Art  Contemporary  Communications 

311 —  123  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  examines  some  of  the  bases  of  communi- 

cation between  and  among  people.  Material  includes  fiction,  nonfiction,  poetry, 
drama,  motion  pictures,  and  the  visual  arts.  Prerequisites:  Successful  completion 
of  a  course  in  art  or  music,  and  a  concurrent  commitment  to  an  additional  com- 
municative endeavor  in  creative  writing,  in  art,  in  music,  in  performing  arts,  or 
in  some  independent  work  in  mathematics  or  physical  science.  Acceptance  into 
the  course  is  based  on  written  application  and  personal  interview.  At  least  one 
term  the  course  engages  in  a  large  group  project  aimed  at  public  presentation. 
(Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Lloyd) 

Art  Puppetry 

312 —  123  Prerequisite:  Visual  Studies  (Art  10)  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  aims 

to  expose  students  to  various  techniques  of  puppet  construction  which  may  then 
be  tried  out  regularly  before  audiences  in  the  Drama  Lab,  the  Andover  Public 
Schools,  and  the  main  stage.  Fall  Term  is  devoted  to  the  more  traditional  forms: 
the  hand  puppet  and  the  marionette.  Winter  Term  features  rod  and  shadow  pup- 
pets, less  familiar  in  the  U.S.,  but  excellent  vehicles  for  real  imagination.  Spring 
Term  involves  experimentation  with  various  forms,  as  well  as  creation  of  new 
forms. 

English  Perception  and  Expression/Studio 

11 — 123  This  course,  recommended  for  Juniors,  has  four  prepared  periods  and  one  unpre- 
pared period.  Taught  jointly  by  members  of  the  English  and  Art  Departments, 
the  course,  like  Perception  and  Expression  (see  English  10)  also  seeks  to  involve 
the  student  in  a  number  of  experiences  intended  to  increase  awareness  in  the 
world  around  us.  In  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  listening,  students  work 
with  tape  recorder  and  video  tape,  still  and  motion  camera,  and  acting,  involving 
group  and  individual  performances  in  various  media.  This  course  exempts  stu- 
dents from  the  photography  half  of  Visual  Studies  (Art  10). 

Religion  Community  Service  Independent  Project 

50 — 123  Pass/Fail.  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers  may  be  permitted  to  do  certain  community 
projects  as  an  Independent  Project.  Such  projects  must  be  arranged  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  Community  Service  and  are  under  his  supervision. 
Possible  placements:  an  urban  public  elementary  school,  a  home  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children,  an  inner-city  multi-service  social  agency,  etc.  Application  for 
this  course  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  Independent  Projects  and  has 
the  same  requirements. 

Russian  Russian  Literature  in  English 

50 —  1  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  themes  of  romanticism,  realism,  the 

"superfluous  person,"  Slavophilism,  Westernism,  nihilism,  perfectionism,  and 
humanism  are  examined  in  the  works  of  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Turgenev, 
Goncharov,  Ostroysky,  Dostoyevsky,  Tolstoy,  Chekhov,  and  Gorky,  both  as  styles 
of  literary  expression  and  as  stimuli  of  Russia's  social  and  political  development. 

Russian  Soviet  Literature  in  English 

51 —  2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  study  of  the  conflict  of  individual  freedom  and 

social  purpose  in  Russia  since  the  Revolution,  based  on  selected  translations. 
Socialist  realism,  satire,  divided  personality,  and  dissent  are  examined  against 
the  Soviet  political  and  economic  background  and  in  the  perspective  of  Russian 
literary  traditions. 
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Mathematics 

Mathematics  at  Andover  is  addressed  to  several  overlapping  audiences 
within  the  student  body:  the  future  citizen  of  late  20th  century  society, 
immersed  in  a  culture  which  has  been  shaped  to  a  large  extent  bv 
mathematical  perceptions  of  reality;  the  future  user  of  mathematics, 
whose  vocation  may  depend  upon  special  knowledge  of  a  mathematical 
sort;  and  the  future  mathematical  scholar,  who  may  turn  his  energies 
and  curiosity  to  the  organization  or  dissemination  of  mathematical 
knowledge. 

To  serve  all  needs  the  mathematics  curriculum  is  built  around  a  core 
sequence  of  eight  trimester  courses:  11,  12,  and  13  (normally  given  in  the 
ninth  grade);  24,  25,  and  26  (normally  given  at  the  tenth  grade);  and  37 
and  38,  completion  of  which  will  satisfy  diploma  requirements  and  pro- 
vide a  firm  foundation  for  more  advanced  study.  A  student  entering  in 
the  ninth  grade  with  little  or  no  algebra  normally  starts  with  Mathe- 
matics 11.  A  student  entering  with  one  year  of  algebra  takes  Mathe- 
matics 20  for  one  year  and  join  the  standard  sequence  with  37  in  his 
second  year.  Those  with  one  year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  geometry 
will  satisfy  diploma  requirements  by  taking  Mathematics  30  for  one 
year. 

Beyond  the  required  level,  i.e.,  the  equivalent  of  38,  the  department  of- 
fers many  electives,  some  of  which  lead  up  to  and  well  beyond  the  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Examinations  of  the  College  Board.  The  prerequisites 
of  such  courses  should  be  carefully  noted,  particularly  by  those  students 
who  are  involved  in  terms  away  from  Andover. 

In  addition  to  its  course  offerings  the  department  manages  the  campus 
computer  time  sharing  system.  The  computer,  a  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  PDP-1 1,  is  housed  in  the  mathematics  building  and  serves  nine  tele- 
typewriter terminals,  of  which  five  are  available  for  student  use  in 
courses  and  projects. 

Courses  Leading  to  Satisfaction  of  the  Diploma  Requirement: 

11 —  1  Beginning  Algebra 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  An  introduction  to  the  language  of  algebra.  The 
solution  of  simple  equations  and  inequalities,  the  study  of  polynomials  in  one 
variable,  factoring  and  word  problems.  Prerequisite:  Less  than  half  a  year  of 
algebra. 

12—  2  Algebra 

12—  3  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Simple  functions  and  their  graphs,  systems  of  linear 

equations,  polynomials  in  two  variables,  rational  algebraic  expressions,  equa- 
tions and  word  problems.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  11. 

11-12—1  Algebra 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  A  "lead-in"  course  for  entering  students  who  have 
had  up  to  a  year  of  algebra  but  need  their  skills  strengthened  before  entering 
Geometry.  It  normally  prepares  a  student  for  13  but  if  necessary  12  is  available  in 
the  Winter  Term  for  further  strengthening.  Prerequisite:  From  a  half  to  a  full 
year  of  algebra. 

13 —  1  Introduction  to  Geometry 

13—2  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Simple  logic,  the  nature  of  proof,  congruence  of 
13—3  triangles,  parallel  lines  and  parallelograms.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  12. 
Mathematics  11-12  or  the  equivalent. 
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20 — 0  Geometry  and  Algebra 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  A  year-long  course  for  entering  students  who  have 
had  a  strong  ninth  grade  algebra  course  but  no  geometry.  Satisfactory  completion 
of  this  course  allows  entrance  to  the  normal  sequence  at  Mathematics  37. 
Prerequisite:  A  strong  year  of  algebra. 

24 — 1  Algebra  and  Geometry 

24 — 2  Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  Pythagorean  Theorem,  area  of  rectilinear 

24 —  3  figures,  roots  of  quadratic  equations,  fractional  equations  leading  to  quadratics, 

introduction  to  the  use  of  a  computer,  elementary  coordinate  geometry  and  its  use 
in  geometric  proofs.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  13  or  its  equivalent. 

25 —  1  Algebra  and  Geometry 

25 — 2  Five  prepared  class  periods.  This  course  involves  more  work  on  the  computer, 

25 —  3  algebraic  and  geometric  inequalities,  algebraic  functions  and  geometric  trans- 

formations considered  both  from  a  geometric  and  functional  point  of  view.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  20  or  24. 

26 —  1  Algebra  and  Geometry 

26 — 2  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Geometric  similarities,  radicals  and  quadratic  equa- 
26 — 3  tions,  circles,  loci  and  an  elementary  study  of  the  conic  sections  centered  at  the 
origin.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  25. 

30 —  0  Intermediate  Algebra  and  Elementary  Functions 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  year-long  course  for  entering  students  with  one 
year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  geometry.  Completion  of  this  course  satisfies  the 
diploma  requirements.  Topics  include  use  of  the  computer;  the  structure  of 
groups  and  fields,  with  applications  to  elementary  algebra;  polynomial,  circular, 
exponential  and  logarithmic  functions  and  their  applications.  Prerequisite: 
Credit  for  one  year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  geometry. 

31 —  0  Geometry  and  Circular  Functions 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  year-long  course  for  entering  students  who  have 
studied  algebra  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  but  who  have  not  studied  geometry. 
The  course  covers  Euclidean  and  coordinate  geometry,  the  circular  functions 
and  their  geometrical  applications.  Prerequisite:  Credit  for  one  year  of  elemen- 
tary algebra  and  one  year  of  intermediate  algebra. 

32 —  0  Intermediate  Algebra  and  Selected  Topics  from  Plane  Geometry 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  year-long  course  open  only  to  students  enrolled  at 
Abbot  in  1972-1973.  The  course  completes  the  mathematics  requirement  for  an 
Abbot  diploma.  Quadratic  equations,  radicals,  logarithms,  and  some  trigonome- 
try are  covered. 

37 — 1  Algebra  and  Geometry 

37 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Intuitive  ideas  of  limits,  limits  of  sequences,  areas  of 

37 —  3  circles,  sectors  and  segments,  the  circular  functions  and  their  applications  to  solu- 

tions of  triangles,  elementary  probability.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  26  or  30. 

38 —  1  Elementary  Functions  and  Algebraic  Structure 

38 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  coordinate  geometry  of  conic  sections  extended, 
38 — 3  inverse  functions,  logarithm  and  exponential  functions.  The  structure  of  groups 
and  fields,  applications  of  circular  functions,  probability.  Completion  of  this 
course  satisfies  the  diploma  requirements.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  37. 

40—12  Elementary  Functions  (T2)  (a  two-term  commitment) 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  two-term  course  for  entering  Upper  Middlers  and 
Seniors  who  have  not  had  trigonometry  but  have  studied  three  years  of  mathe- 
matics in  high  school.  Required  of  those  students  whose  prior  work  may  be  found 
not  to  satisfy  diploma  requirements.  Work  focuses  on  a  review  of  the 
fundamentals  of  algebra,  and  the  elementary  functions.  In  certain  cases  high 
quality  work  in  40  may  be  regarded  as  satisfying  diploma  requirements,  but 
40  is  a  prerequisite  for  continuing  study  at  the  50  level.  Prerequisite:  Credit  for 
three  years  of  high  school  mathematics.  Not  open  to  students  from  Mathematics 
38  or  39. 

Elective  Courses 

Only  courses  with  sufficient  enrollment  will  be  given. 
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21—3  Intuitive  Calculus 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers.  This  course 
introduces  limits  in  an  intuitive  manner  and  begins  to  develop  the  calculus  of 
polynomials  so  useful  in  elementary  Physics.  Prerequisite:  None. 

39—1  Vector  Algebra 

39—2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  complex  number  system  and  its  application  to 
39—3  plane  geometry;  algebraic  properties  of  scalars,  vectors,  and  matrices  with  geo- 
metric applications.  Binomial  probability.  Students  with  a  serious  continuing 
interest  in  mathematics  should  take  this  elective  subsequent  to  38  and  prior  to 
higher  level  electives.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  38. 

41 —  3  Mathematical  Models 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Seniors  and  qualified  Upper  Middlers.  An  upper 
level  study  of  the  interrelationship  of  mathematics  and  the  real  world.  The  cre- 
ation, testing  and  use  of  mathematical  models.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  38  or 
its  equivalent. 

42—  1  Probability 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Includes  sample  spaces,  counting  problems,  sam- 
pling, conditional  probability,  applications  using  the  computer,  random  vari- 
ables, expected  value,  variance  and  standard  deviation.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
38. 

43—  2  Statistics 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Includes  applications  to  the  normal  curve  of  the 
binomial  distribution,  hypothesis  testing  and  statistical  inference,  independent 
work  on  experiments  and  selected  topics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  42. 

44—  3  Statistics 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Includes  elementary  statistical  inference  with  appli- 
cations to  social  and  physical  sciences.  Estimation  and  Hypothesis  Testing.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  43. 

45 —  1  Exploring  Data 

45 —  3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  An  introduction  to  techniques  of  uncovering  the 

useful  information  contained  in  masses  of  numerical  data.  In  contrast  to  43  and 
44  no  reliance  is  placed  on  the  knowledge  of  or  development  of  heavy 
mathematical  tools.  Prerequisite:  None. 

46 —  2  Theory  of  Numbers 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  study  of  the  elementary  theory  of  numbers,  empha- 
sizing the  arithmetic  of  the  integers.  First  consideration  given  to  divisibility  and 
prime  numbers,  ideas  that  underlie  much  of  the  later  work.  Other  topics  consid- 
ered are  congruences,  Diophantine  equations  (and  Fermat's  Last  Theorem),  con- 
tinued fractions,  and  certain  special  numbers.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  37. 

47 —  1  Computer  Programming 

47—2  An  introduction  to  programming  in  the  BASIC-PLUS  code.  The  solution  of 
47 — 3  '  mathematical  problems  with  computer  assistance.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  37 
or  its  equivalent. 

49 — 3  Problems,  Brain  Twisters  and  Puzzles 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  investigates  a  wide  variety  of  mathemati- 
cal problems.  The  problems,  whose  statement  may  range  from  one  short  sentence 
to  a  long  paragraph,  are  selected  from  sources  such  as  prize  contests  and 
collections  of  mathematical  problems  and  puzzles.  Both  the  technique  of  how  to 
begin  to  solve  a  problem  and  the  skills  needed  in  the  actual  solution  are  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  37. 

51 — 1  Precalculus  Mathematics 

51—2  Five  prepared  class  periods.  This  is  the  first  of  a  three-course  sequence  that  covers 
51—3  the  syllabus  for  the  AB  Advanced  Placement  Examination  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board.  Topics  covered  include:  sequences  and  series,  conver- 
gence and  limits,  applications  to  areas,  volumes  and  tangents.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  38  or  its  equivalent. 
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52 — 1  Elementary  Calculus 

52 —  2  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Tangents  to  curves;  derivatives  of  polynomials,  sine, 

cosine;  product,  quotient  and  chain  rules;  implicit  differentiation;  graphing; 
maximum  and  minimum.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  51  or  its  equivalent. 

53 —  2  Elementary  Calculus 

53 —  3  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Velocity  and  acceleration,  related  rates,  integration 

by  parts  and  substitution,  improper  integrals,  application  to  area,  volume  and  arc 
length,  and  approximations  using  trapezoid  rule.  Satisfactory  completion  of  this 
course  prepares  for  the  College  Board  AB  Advanced  Placement  Examination.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  52. 

54 —  3  Infinite  Series  and  Differential  Equations 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  This  course  extends  the  work  of  Mathematics  53  to 
prepared  the  student  for  the  BC  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in  Calculus. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53  or  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  53. 

55 —  0  Honors  Calculus 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  A  year-long  course  in  analytic  geometry  and  calculus 
which  begins  only  in  the  Fall.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  able  and  committed 
mathematics  students,  as  the  coverage  is  more  theoretical  and  extensive  than  that 
of  Mathematics  51,  52,  53.  Satisfactory  completion  of  this  course  prepares  for  the 
College  Board  BC  Advanced  Placement  Examination.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
39  or  its  equivalent  with  honor  grades.  In  1974,  Mathematics  38  with  honor 
grades. 

61 — 0  Calculus  Continued  and  Other  Topics 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  completes  preparation  for  the  BC 
Advanced  Placement  Examination,  but  also  includes  additional  topics  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  53. 

65 — 0  Linear  Algebra  and  Vector  Calculus 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  students  of  demonstrated  ability  and  interest 
who  intend  to  continue  their  study  of  mathematics  in  college.  Vector  spaces, 
linear  transformations,  matrices,  determinants,  systems  of  linear  equations,  the 
calculus  of  functions  with  vector  arguments  and  vector  values.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  55  or  its  equivalent. 

Special  Courses 
30 — 1  Mechanical  Drawing  A 

30 —  2  Two  prepared  class  periods  and  four  unprepared.  Not  open  to  Juniors.  A  term- 

contained  technical  drawing  course  that  includes  the  use  of  drawing  instruments, 
geometric  constructions  and  loci,  sketching,  orthographic  projection,  descriptive 
geometry,  and  sectioning.  Special  stress  is  placed  on  a  thorough  mastery  of 
Fundamental  concepts  and  skills.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  Mechanical 
Drawing  31 . 

31 —  2  Mechanical  Drawing  B 

31 — 3  Two  prepared  class  periods  and  four  unprepared.  This  is  a  term-contained  tech- 
nical drawing  course  that  involves  work  in  isometric  and  oblique  pictorial  pro- 
jections, rotations,  auxiliary  views,  intersections,  developments,  dimensioning, 
detail  and  assembly  engineering  drawings,  and  perspective.  Students  of  special 
ability  are  given  an  opportunity  to  do  more  advanced  work  in  a  related  field  of 
their  choice.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Drawing  30. 

30 — 1  Navigation  A 

30 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Not  open  to  Juniors.  A  term-contained  course  in 

30 —  3  Piloting:  i.e.,  marine  navigation  within  sight  of  land.  Substantial  dead  reckoning 

and  special  case  plotting  is  done  on  charts  and  small  area  plots.  Aids  to  naviga- 
tion are  studied.  Practical  use  is  made  of  Tide  and  Current  Tables,  Light  Lists, 
compass  correction,  radio,  radar,  and  Loran.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for 
Navigation  31. 

31—  2  Navigation  B 

31 — 3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  This  is  a  term-contained  course  in  Celestial  Naviga- 
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tion:  i.e.,  navigating  at  sea  by  means  of  the  stars,  sun  and  planets.  Nautical  as- 
tronomy is  studied.  Significant  work  is  done  in  coordinate  conversion,  time,  alti- 
tude intercept  theory,  the  solution  of  the  Navigational  Triangle  by  HO  214  and 
Nautical  Almanac,  special  lines  of  position,  and  the  use  and  correction  of  a 
marine  sextant.  Prerequisite:  Navigation  30. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages 

The  foreign  language  diploma  requirement  is  competence  at  the  level  of 
the  third  year.  Such  competence  is  usually  established  by  successful  1\ 
completing  the  ninth  trimester.  Able  students  may  fulfill  the  require- 
ment at  the  end  of  eight,  or  even  seven  trimesters,  by  passing  a  special 
examination  set  by  the  department  concerned. 

All  foreign  languages  offered  at  Phillips  Academy  are  acceptable  for  col- 
lege admission.  For  certain  fields  of  concentration  and  in  certain  areas  of 
graduate  study,  especially  for  the  Ph.D.  candidate,  specific  modern  lan- 
guages are  often  required.  Consultation  with  academic  advisors  and  col- 
lege counselors  is  invited. 

The  10-20  courses  are  designed  primarily  for  students  of  proven  linguis- 
tic ability  wishing  to  begin  a  second  or  third  language  in  their  Senior 
year,  and  these  courses  are  not  recommended  for  students  of  limited  lan- 
guage ability.  Entering  Seniors  with  no  previous  language  experience 
must  pass  a  10-20  course  to  obtain  their  diplomas. 

All  students  are  encouraged  to  continue  foreign  language  study  beyond 
the  minimum  requirement: 

French 

The  French  Department  offers  a  six-year  course  of  study.  The  first  two 
years  are  devoted  to  teaching  the  basic  language  structure.  In  the  third 
year,  while  continuing  to  progress  in  the  language,  a  student  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  choose  the  trimester  courses  which  best  serve  his  needs. 
Fourth  and  fifth  year  courses  offer  study  in  depth  of  both  literature  and 
civilization.  Students  who  demonstrate  unusual  aptitude  for  and  interest 
in  the  language  during  the  first  year  of  study  are  invited  to  enter  special 
sections  which  move  ahead  more  rapidly  without  demanding  more  time. 
Those  who  complete  the  accelerated  sequence  may  meet  the  diploma 
requirement  after  seven  trimesters  as  they  move  directly  into  fourth-year 
courses. 

In  all  courses,  students  are  taught  to  understand,  speak,  read,  and  write 
the  language,  paralleling  as  closely  as  possible  the  natural  order  of 
learning.  French  is  the  language  of  the  classroom  and  at  no  time  does 
the  Department  teach  the  art  of  translation. 
10—0  French 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  First-year  French  for  students  who  have  had  no 
previous  courses  in  the  language.  Students  are  expected  to  make  frequent  use  of  the 
language  laboratory.  Listening  comprehension  and  the  use  of  basic  patterns  of 
French  speech  are  emphasized.  Elementary  grammatical  and  idiomatic  structures 
are  introduced,  as  well  as  simple  reading  material.  Text:  Capelle  et  Capelle,  La 
France  en  Direct. 

10-20—0  French 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Restricted  to  Seniors,  this  is  an  intensive  course  thai 
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covers  the  work  of  the  first  two  levels  of  the  normal  sequence.  Text:  Benamou, 
Ionesco,  Mise  en  Train. 

11—0  French 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  This  first-level  French  course  is  designed  to  help  the 
student  who  has  had  previous  instruction  in  the  language,  but  whose  knowledge 
and  skills  are  not  secure  enough  for  him  to  enter  a  regular  second-level  section. 
The  course  emphasizes  the  development  of  aural-oral  skills  and  prepares  for 
French  21  the  following  year.  Texts:  Valette  et  Valette,  Lisons;  Cambell  et  Bauer, 
Arsene  Lupin. 

12—23  French 

An  accelerated  course  offered  to  students  of  high  ability.  This  course  is  continued 
in  French  22.  Texts:  dePetra,  La  Clef;  Pimsleur,  C'est  la  vie. 

20—  0  French 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  For  students  who  have  completed  French  10.  While 
continuing  to  develop  the  audio-lingual  skills,  the  aim  of  this  course  is  to  teach 
reading  and  the  ability  to  understand  non-technical  French  prose  without 
recourse  to  translation.  Texts:  Capelle  et  Capelle,  La  France  en  Direct,  Valette  et 
Valette,  Lisons. 

21—  0  French 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  For  students  who  have  completed  French  11  and  for 
new  students  who  qualify  through  teacher  recommendation  or  placement  exami- 
nation. The  aim  of  the  course  is  similar  to  that  of  French  20.  Texts:  Gibson, 
Anthologie;  Ionesco,  Victimes  du  devoir;  de  Petra,  La  Clef. 

22—12  French 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  An  accelerated  course  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  French  12  and  to  properly  qualified  new  students.  Successful  comple- 
tion of  this  course  permits  students  to  enroll  in  regular  courses  at  the  third  level 
during  the  spring  term.  Texts  and  reading  materials  are  basically  those  of  French 
21. 

Third  Level  Courses 

At  the  third  level,  progress  in  all  language  skills  continues  through 
their  application  in  the  study  of  a  particular  area.  A  systematic  and  coor- 
dinated grammatical  review  is  incorporated  sequentially  into  all 
courses.  Barson,  La  Grammaire  a  I'oeuvre  is  used  for  this  study. 

30 —  123  Contemporary  French  Life 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  This  course  takes  a  close  look  at  many  aspects  of 
modern  French  civilization  and  studies  the  French  people's  attitude  towards  the 
problems  of  everyday  living  and  thinking.  A  journalistic  and  humoristic  ap- 
proach is  prevalent  in  the  variety  of  dossiers  presented  in  the  main  text  by 
Capellet  and  Capelle,  La  France  en  Direct  3. 

31—  123  Selected  Readings 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Reading  comprehension  skills  are  developed 
through  a  study  of  texts  such  as  the  following:  Simenon,  Le  Chien  Jaune;  Saint- 
Exupery,  Le  Petit  Prince;  Pagnol,  Topaze;  Vercors,  Le  Silence  de  la  mer;  Gos- 
cinny,  Uderzo,  Asterix  et  Obelix:  Le  Tour  de  Gaule;  Gide,  Symphonie  Pastorale; 
Sartre,  Les  Jeux  sont  faits. 

32—2  Village  Francais 

32 — 3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Using  Les  Deux  Villages  by  Wylie  and  Begue  as  a 

basic  text,  the  course,  conducted  in  French,  attempts  to  reveal  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  French  people  as  reflected  in  the  microcosm  of  a  town.  Several 
American  and  French  towns  are  examined  as  bases  of  comparison.  Additional 
readings  may  include  Wylie,  Village  en  Vaucluse;  Lynde,  Middletown,  U.S.A.; 
Pagnol,  Marius;  Michaud,  Guide  France,  "Nouvel  Observateur";  Daninos, 
Les  Camels  du  Major  Thomson;  Maurois,  Histoire  de  la  France;  articles  written 
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by  Art  Buchwald,  and  texts  used  by  French  students  studying  American 
civilization. 

33 — 12  Le  Monde  Francophone:  French  Civilization  Outside  of  Europe 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  As  an  international  colonial  power  France  spread 
her  culture  throughout  the  world.  The  course  studies  the  resistance  to  and  tin 
assimilation  of  French  culture  by  the  native  cultures.  During  the  Fall  Term  the 
students  develop  their  various  language  skills  through  a  study  of  French  in 
Africa— West  Africa,  Equatorial  Africa,  and  North  Africa  (Arab).  In  the  Wintei 
Term  the  emphasis  is  upon  French  in  America— the  Antilles  (Haiti,  Mar- 
tinique, and  Gaudeloupe),  the  U.S.,  and  Canada.  Together  with  a  geographical, 
social,  and  historical  study,  selections  are  read  from  President  Senghor, 
Camara  Lave,  Bernard  Dadie,  Memmi,  Aime  Cesaire,  Guillaume  M'Bia,  Birago 
Diop,  Felix  Leclerc,  and  Gilles  Vigneault. 

34—1  Intensive  Conversation  and  Phonetics 

34 —  2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  special  emphasis  on  specific  aspects  of  spoken 

French.  Intended  for  students  who  understand  French  rather  well  but  need  to 
gain  confidence  and  efficiency  in  speaking.  Dialogues,  speeches,  debates,  inter- 
views, and  role-playing  are  reinforced  by  study  of  topical  vocabulary,  idiomatic 
expression,  and  applied  phonetics. 

35 —  1  Written  Expression 

35 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Study  and  writing  of  basic  sentence  structures  and 
35 — 3  their  integration  into  paragraphs  and  compositions.  Students'  writing,  to  which 
instructors  give  close,  individualized  attention  in  small  classes,  is  based 
generally  on  selected,  short  readings  such  as  those  in  Creative  French,  Hammond 
&  Barrow  eds.  or  R.S.V.P.:  Invitation  a  Ecrire  by  Beaujour  and  Regalado.  The 
course  seeks  a  balance  between  different  forms  of  writing,  both  original  and 
imitative,  (description,  narration,  dialogue,  exposition,  communication).  This 
course  is  recommended  for  students  planning  to  take  French  42. 

36—123  Literature  and  Film 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  This  course  studies  a  variety  of  French  novels  and 
plays  and  the  films  which  have  been  made  based  on  these  works.  After  the  book 
has  been  read,  the  film  is  viewed  several  times  and  is  examined  to  see  if, 
how,  and  why  the  two  versions  differ.  For  those  films  which  are  not  adaptations 
of  existing  books,  but  for  which  published  scenarios  exist,  the  latter  are  read 
and  studied  before  viewing  the  film.  Each  term,  approximately  two  different 
book/films  are  studied,  and  might  include  such  works  as;  Cocteau,  La  Belle  et 
la  bete:  Sartre,  Les  Jeux  sont  jaits;  Sartre,  Les  Mains  sales;  Pagnol,  Marius;  Duras, 
Moderato  cantabile;  Gide,  La  Symphonie  pastorale. 

37 —  2  French  Poetry  and  Song 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  participation  course  for  students  who  enjoy  recit- 
ing and  singing  for  fun.  Poetry  includes  selections  from  all  periods,  classical 
and  modern,  from  Villon  to  Prevert  as  well  as  from  such  dramatic  works  as  Cor- 
neille's  Le  Cid  and  Rostand's  L'Aiglon.  Selections  are  from  the  French  song 
repertoire  of  traditional,  folk,  patriotic,  modern,  popular,  and  humorist  ic 
chansons.  Students  taking  this  course  must  be  willing  to  participate  actively  in 
all  aspects  of  it. 

38 —  3  French  for  Tourists 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  practical 
vocabulary  needed  to  cope  with  everyday  situations:  how  to  handle  affairs  at 
the  airport;  going  through  customs;  making  a  hotel  reservation;  taking  a  taxi,  , 
the  subway,  or  a  bus;  v  isits  to  the  bank,  the  hairdresser,  or  the  doctor;  buying 
clothes  or  footwear;  going  to  a  restaurant,  the  movies,  or  the  theater;  how  t<> 
use  the  telephone;  travel  by  train;  motoring;  and  visiting  a  seaside  resort.  Em- 
phasis is  on  oral  communication  and  the  acting  out  of  situations  in  class,  sup- 
plemented by  regular  use  of  the  language  laboratory 

39—  3  Initiation  to  the  French  Theatre 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  An  active  participation  course  in  which  the  student 
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follows  one  play  from  the  initial  reading  through  its  final  production,  taking  part 
at  each  step  of  the  way.  Four  major  phases:  Reading,  Analysis,  Production,  Per- 
formance. Throughout  the  course,  the  vocabulary  of  French  theatrical  production 
is  studied  and  used. 
French 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  consists  of  three  term-contained  units 
and  may  include  the  reading  of  French  classics  and  the  works  of  modern  authors, 
as  well  as  conversation  and  composition.  The  choice  of  texts  in  each  trimester  is 
determined  by  the  class  and  the  instructor. 
French  Literature 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  first  year  of  a  two-year  sequence  leading  to  the 
Advanced  Placement  Examination  in  French  Literature,  open  to  all  students  who 
have  completed  three  trimesters  of  third-level  courses  and  who  have  the  approval 
of  their  instructor,  and  to  properly  qualified  new  students.  It  is  a  transition  from 
the  study  of  language  to  the  study  of  literature.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  vocabulary 
building,  written  work,  and  close  analysis  of  major  literary  works.  Texts  include: 
Camus,  L'Etranger;  Voltaire,  Candide;  Moliere,  Le  Bourgeois  gentilhomme; 
Balzac,  Le  Pere  Goriot;  and  Flaubert,  Un  Coeur  simple. 

French  Civilization 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  well-qualified  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors 
who  have  completed  three  trimesters  of  third-level  courses  and  to  new  students 
with  departmental  approval.  Students  who  elect  this  course  should  be  interested 
in  France's  cultural  achievements,  influence,  and  contemporary  life.  The  course  is 
a  combination  of  lectures  by  instructors,  class  discussions,  slide  and  film  presenta- 
tions, students'  oral  reports,  and  written  themes  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  It  is 
complemented  occasionally  by  the  reading  of  short  literary  and  historical  selec- 
tions illustrating  cultural  and  artistic  developments.  Areas  of  study  include  his- 
tory, geography,  economics,  art  and  architecture,  music,  as  well  as  modern 
French  institutions,  French  youth,  and  the  role  of  women  in  French  society. 
The  Paris  weeklies  L'Express  and  Paris-Match  are  read  and  used  extensively 
by  students  in  the  third  trimester.  The  course  is  taught  jointly  by  several 
members  of  the  department. 

44 — 2  Quebec  et  les  Quebecois 

A  study  of  the  culture  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which  examines  its  history; 
its  social,  political,  and  economic  institutions;  its  religions,  educational,  and 
artistic  life;  its  achievements,  frustrations,  and  aspirations.  Emphasis  is  on 
close  study  of  the  media  of  the  Province.  The  course  may  culminate  in  a  trip 
to  Quebec. 

50—123  French 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  fourth 
level  but  do  not  wish  advanced  placement.  The  choice  of  texts  is  determined 
by  the  class  and  the  instructor  and  runs  the  gamut  from  Asterix  to  the  theater  of 
the  absurd.  It  is  taught  principally  through  seminar  discussions  and  con- 
versations, with  occasional  oral  readings  and  composition. 

51 —  0  French  Language 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  A  course  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in  French  Language.  Open  by  invitation 
to  students  who  have  completed  French  40  or  French  43  and  to  qualified  new 
students.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  grammar,  vocabulary,  conversation,  com- 
position, and  reading,  not  only  in  literature,  but  in  current  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 

52 —  0  French  Literature 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  second  year  of  a  two-year  sequence,  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  French  42  and  to  others  who  are  properly  qualified, 
with  departmental  permission.  This  course  is  an  introduction  to  French  litera- 
ture and  prepares  for  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in  French  Litera- 
ture through  the  close  reading  of  representative  texts  including:  Corneille,  Le 
Cid;  Moliere,  Le  Tartuffe;  Racine,  Brittanicus;  Stendhal,  Le  Rouge  et 
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leNoir;  Hugo,  Les  Contemplations;  Baudelaire,  Les  Flcurs  du  mal;  S.iiiic. 
Huis  clos;  Mauriac,  Therese  Desqueroux;  Beckett,  En  attendant  Godot. 

60 — 123  Contemporary  French  Literature 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  fifth-level 
and  to  other  well-qualified  students  with  departmental  approval.  The  course  con- 
sists of  three  term-contained  units  covering  THE  PRK-WAR  NOVEL,  DRAM  \ 
and  THE  POST-WAR  NOVEL,  respectively.  Authors  studied  may  UK  hide: 
France,  Barres,  Proust,  Gide,  Celine,  Bernanos,  Malraux,  Mauriac,  Aragon, 
Saint-Exupery,  Giono,  Montherlant,  Anouilh,  Giraudoux,  A\in<\  Camus, 
Sartre,  and  Robbe-Grillet.  French  60  is  not  a  literary  history  course.  Emphasis 
is  on  particular  writers  and  what  they  add  to  our  understanding  of  the  human 
condition  in  our  times. 

Senior  Projects 

Seniors  who  are  taking  an  advanced  French  course  or  who  are  otherwise 
qualified  may  do  apprentice  teaching  during  either  the  Winter  or  Spring 
Term.  They  study  the  techniques  and  methods  of  modern  language 
instruction;  and  they  practice,  under  careful  supervision,  in  beginners' 
classes.  Seniors  may  also  undertake  independent  study  projects  in 
French  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  supervisor. 

German 

The  German  Department  offers  a  six-year  course  with  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  ability  to  understand  spoken  German,  facility  in  speak- 
ing, reading  fluency,  and  the  ability  to  write  German  correctly.  The 
more  advanced  courses  give  an  introduction  to  German  literature  since 
the  eighteenth  century  and  a  survey  of  German  history,  culture  and 
geography.  German  is  used  as  the  classroom  language.  Extensive  use  is 
made  of  the  Language  Laboratory. 

The  Department  offers  an  accelerated  course,  German  21,  for  students 
who  show'  unusual  ability  in  German  10.  After  completion  of  German 
21,  these  students  enter  German  40  and  receive  four  units  of  credit  after 
three  years  of  study. 
10—0  German 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  beginning  course  seeks  to  develop  aural  com- 
prehension and  oral  expression,  as  well  as  a  foundation  in  the  basic  grammar. 
The  basic  patterns  of  the  language  are  practiced  by  repetition  and  variation.  I  jc( 
Schulz-Griesbach,  Deutsche  Sprachlehre  fur  Amerikaner. 

10-20—0  German 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  is  designed  for  qualified  Seniors  who 
wish  to  complete  in  one  year  the  material  covered  in  German  10  and  20.  It 
follows  approximately  the  outline  of  those  two  courses. 

20—  0  German 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  systematic  study  of  basic  patterns  and  grammar 
is  continued  with  Schulz-Griesbach,  Deutsche  Sprachlehre  fur  Amenkaner.,Boih 
close  and  comprehensive  reading  of  modern  German  prose  is  practiced  extensive- 
ly. Elementary  writing  is  introduced  at  this  level.  Some  of  the  books  read  include 
Kessler,  Kurze  Geschichten;  Schnitzler  Der  blinde  Gerommo;  Remarque.  Drei 
Kameraden;  Bichsel,  Kindergeschichten. 

21—  0  German 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  An  accelerated  course  for  qualified  students,  covering 
material  of  both  German  20  and  German  30.  Successful  completion  enables  a 
student  to  enter  German  40. 
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30 —  0  German  Literature 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Throughout  the  year  grammar  is  reviewed  in  Sparks 
and  Vail,  German  in  Review.  Some  of  the  books  read  include  Brecht,  Kalender- 
geschichten.  Durrenmatt,  Der  Richter  und  Sein  Henker;  Aichinger,  Der  Gefes- 
selte  und  andere  Kurzgeschichten;  Durrenmatt,  Der  Besuch  der  alten  Dame.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  reading,  comprehension,  vocabulary  building,  and  oral  work. 

31 —  0  German  History,  Culture  and  Geography 

Four  class  periods.  Continued  review  of  grammar  in  Sparks  and  Vail,  German  in 
Review.  Readings  in  history  using  W.  Koepke's  Die  Deutschen  as  the  basic  text. 
Historical,  cultural,  and  geographical  materials  are  used  as  the  background  for 
emphasis  on  vocabulary  building,  writing,  and  oral  expression. 

40 — 123  German  Literature 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Introduction  to  German  Literature.  This  course  pre- 
pares for  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination.  Through  detailed  stylistic 
analysis  of  a  number  of  outstanding  works,  the  students  gain  an  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  major  authors  and  most  significant  trends  in  German  literature 
since  1750.  The  works  read  include  Brecht,  Der  kaukasische  Kreidekreis;  Biichner, 
Woyzeck;  Durrenmatt,  Die  Physiker;  Hauptmann,  Bahnw'drter  Thiel;  Hesse, 
Siddharta;  Kafka,  Die  Verwandlung;  Mann,  Tonio  Kroger;  and  selected  poems 
from  Goethe  to  the  present. 

50—123  German 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Contents  vary  according  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  students. 

60—123  German 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Contents  vary  according  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  students. 

Senior  Project 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  member  of  the  German  Department,  a  Senior 
has  the  opportunity  to  do  special  work  in  German.  It  may  include  super- 
vised teaching  of  an  elementary  class  or  work  of  his  own  choice  in  a 
special  field. 


Italian 

10-20—0  Italian 

Intensive  beginning  course  in  Italian.  Five  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to 
Seniors.  The  course  covers  the  fundamentals  of  Italian  grammar  and  seeks  to 
develop  reading  and  speaking  skills.  Texts:  Speroni  and  Golino,  Basic  Italian; 
Sperone  and  Golino,  Panorama  Italiano;  Moravia,  Racconti;  Levi,  Cristo  si  e 
fermato  a  Eboli. 

Russian 

The  Russian  Department  offers  a  course  of  four  years  of  study.  An 
accelerated  sequence  enables  able  students  to  complete  four  years'  work 
in  three,  and  receive  four  units  of  credit.  There  is  also  an  accelerated 
course  for  Seniors. 

Since  Russian  is,  indeed,  more  "foreign"  to  native  speakers  of  English 
than  the  traditional  languages  of  Western  Europe,  the  complete  exclu- 
sion of  English  during  the  first  term  is  neither  practical  nor  desirable. 
However,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Department  to  attain  the 
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exclusive  use  of  Russian,  instructional  and  conversational,  no  later  than 
mid-way  through  the  first  year's  study,  and  from  the  first  meeting  of  the 
accelerated  sequence  (11).  The  entire  program  develops  skill  in  speak- 
ing, aural  comprehension,  reading,  and  writing. 
10—0  Russian 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  A  year-long  elementary  course  in  speaking,  listen- 
ing,  reading,  and  writing.  Texts:  von  Gronicka,  Essentials  of  Russian  (Prentice 
Hall);  Bash,  Uchebnik  Russkox'o  Iazyka,  Part  I;  Reference  materials.  Open  to 
Juniors,  Lower  Middlers,  and  Upper  Middlers. 

11—23  Russian 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Especially  competent  students  will  be  recommended 
for  this  accelerated  course  at  the  conclusion  of  one  trimester  of  Russian  10.  Suc- 
cessful completion  of  two  terms  of  11  enables  one  to  enter  22.  Texts  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  used  in  Russian  10  and  Russian  20. 

10-20—0  Russian 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Seniors.  A  year-long  accelerated  intro- 
ductory course  covering  two  years  in  one.  Texts:  ALM  Russian  Level  One  and 
Two  (Harcourt);  Graded  Russian  Readers  (Heath). 

20—0  Russian 

Five  prepared  class  hours.  Completion  of  the  elementary  course  with  continued 
emphasis  on  active  use.  Texts:  von  Gronicka,  Essentials  of  Russian  (Prentice 
Hall);  Bash,  Uchebnik  Russkovo  Iazyka,  Part  I;  Reference  materials,  and  selected 
literary  materials. 

22—0  Russian 

Five  prepared  class  hours.  A  year-long  accelerated  course  open  to  students  who 
have  successfully  completed  Russian  11,  and  to  other  qualified  students  with  de- 
partmental permission.  Successful  completion  enables  students  to  advance  to 
fourth  level  courses.  Texts  and  reading  materials  are  essentially  those  of  Russian 
20  and  Russian  30. 

30—0  Russian 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Reading,  conversation,  and  writing,  based  on  a  vari- 
ety of  authors.  Texts:  S.  Khavronina,  Russian  as  We  Speak  It  (Progress-Moscow 
Bash,  Uchebnik  Russkovo  Iazyka,  Part  2,  and  selected  literary  materials. 

40—123  Russian 

Fall  Term,  SOVIET  PROTEST  LITERATURE.  The  development  of  protest 
in  the  Soviet  Union  as  seen  through  the  works  of  Zamyatin,  Solzhenitsyn, 
Tertz,  Daniel,  Yevtushenko,  Okudzhava  and  others. 

Winter  Term,  THE  SOVIET  PRESS.  A  view  of  the  Soviet  system  as  refit  (  ted 
in  the  media.  The  text  is  a  subscription  to  a  major  Sov  iet  newspaper. 
Spring  Term,  SOVIET  POETRY.  Reading  and  analysis  of  the  poetry  of 
Pasternak,  Rozhdestvensky,  Yevtushenko,  Akhmadulina,  Voznesensky,  Brodsky, 
and  others.  The  sequence  of  these  topics  may  be  altered  according  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  students. 

50 —  1  Russian  Literature  in  English. 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  themes  of  romanticism,  realism,  the  "super- 
fluous person,"  Slavophilism,  Westernism,  nihilism,  perfectionism,  and  human- 
ism are  examined  in  the  works  of  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Turgenev .  Gon- 
sharov,  Ostroysky,  Dostoyevsky,  Tolstoy,  Chekhov  ,  and  Gorky,  both  as  styles  of 
literary  expression  and  as  stimuli  of  Russia's  social  and  political  development. 

51 —  2  Soviet  Literature  in  English. 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  study  of  the  conflict  of  indiv  idual  freedom  and 
social  purpose  in  Russia  since  the  Revolution,  based  on  selected  translations. 
Socialist  realism,  satire,  divided  personality,  and  dissent  are  examined  against 
the  Soviet  political  and  economic  background  and  in  the  perspective  of  Russian 
literary  traditions. 
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Spanish 

The  Department  of  Spanish  offers  a  sequence  of  four  years;  able  stu- 
dents, by  accelerating  after  the  first  year,  may  complete  five  courses.  The 
aim  is  to  have  the  students  understand  the  language  and  speak  it  fluent- 
ly. Spanish  is  used  constantly  in  the  classroom.  The  students  learn  to 
read  and  write  the  language  with  ease,  and  are  given  a  comprehensive 
introduction  to  the  literature  and  culture  of  Spanish  and  Hispanic 
America. 
1 0 — 0  Spanish 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Making  use  of  the  audio-lingual  approach  the  course 
stresses  understanding  and  speaking.  A  minimum  of  English  is  used  in  the  class- 
room. The  basic  texts  are:  Espahol:  A  Descubrirlo,  by  Schmitt,  Woodford  and 
Marshall  (McGraw-Hill);  Cuaderno  de  Ejercicios,  by  Schmitt,  Woodford  and 
Marshall  (McGraw-Hill)  and  Chispa,  by  CCC-CEAC  and  Librairie  Hachette 
(Xerox  Education  Publications).  They  are  supplemented  by  language  laboratory 
practice  and  other  audio- visual  materials.  Exercises  and  reading  and  writing  are 
introduced  after  the  student  has  acquired  confidence  in  oral  expression. 

10-20—0  -  Spanish 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Designed  for  qualified  Seniors  who  wish  to  complete 
in  one  year  the  material  covered  in  Spanish  10  and  20.  The  basic  texts  are  Espahol 
en  espahol,  by  A.  A.  Graupera  and  F.  Pace  (Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Co.),  and 
selected  reading.  Past  readings  have  included  such  books  as:  Cuentos  Americanos, 
ed.  D.  D.  Walsh  (Norton);  Primeras  Lecturas,  Una  Historia  Incompleta,  by 
Gomez  del  Prado  and  J.  A.  Calvo  (Odyssey  Press);  and  Lluvia  roja,  by  Jesus  Goy- 
tortua  (Appleton-Century-Crofts). 

15 — 0  Spanish 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  For  new  students  who  have  been  exposed  to  Spanish 
but  who  are  not  fully  qualified  for  Spanish  20.  The  course  stresses  the  oral  use  of 
the  language,  Outstanding  performance  in  this  course  qualifies  the  student  for 
Spanish  25  or  Spanish  30.  Texts:  Espahol  en  espahol,  by  A.  A.  Graupera  and  F. 
Pace  (Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Co.);  Adelante,  by  CCC-CEAC  and  Libraire 
Hachette  (Xerox  Education  Publications)  and  selected  reading.  Past  readings 
have  included:  Cuentos  americanos,  ed.  D.  D.  Walsh  (Norton)  and  Primeras  Lec- 
turas, Una  Historia  Incompleta,  by  Gomez  del  Prado  and  J.  A.  Calvo  (Odyssey 
Press). 

20—0  Spanish 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  A  continuation  course  that  emphasizes  speaking, 
reading,  simple  theme  writing,  and  vocabulary  building,  including  the  use  of 
synonyms  and  antonyms.  Oral  fluency  is  stressed  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  audio-lingual  method.  The  basic  texts  are:  Espahol:  A  Sentirlo,  by 
Schmitt,  Woodford  and  Marshall  (McGraw-Hill);  Adelante,  by  CCC-CEAC  and 
Librairie  Hachette  (Xerox  Education  Publications)  and  selected  readings.  Past 
readings  have  included:  Cuentos  americanos,  ed.  D.  D.  Walsh  (Norton)  and  An- 
tologia  del  Realismo,  ed.  E.  D.  Carter  (Odyssey  Press).  Ample  language  labora- 
tory practice  and  audio-visual  materials  reinforce  classroom  procedures. 

23—0  Spanish 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Spanish  10 
with  honors.  It  covers  the  equivalent  of  the  material  of  Spanish  20  and  30.  Suc- 
cessful completion  enables  a  student  to  enter  Spanish  40  or  45.  The  basic  texts  are: 
Espahol:  A  Sentirlo,  by  Schmitt,  Woodford  and  Marshall  (McGraw-Hill)  and 
Lazarillo,  by  CCC-CEAC  and  Librairie  Hachette  (Xerox  Education  Publica- 
tions). Past  readings  have  included:  El  Gesticulador,  by  Usigli  (Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts); Cuentos  americanos,  ed.  Walsh  (Norton);  En  la  ardiente  oscuridad, 
by  Buero  Vallejo  (Scribner's);  El  sombrero  de  tres  picos,  by  Alarcon  (Macmillan); 
and  Doha  Perfecta,  by  Perez  Galdos  (Dell  Publishing  Co.). 
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30—0  Spanish 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  An  advanced  course,  which  continues  to  develop  oral 
and  aural  skills,  as  well  as  facility  in  written  composition.  Texts  (supplemented 
by  additional  reading):  Nosotros  somos  Dios,  by  Wilberto  Canton,  edited  l>\ 
Trifilo  and  Soto-Ruiz  (Harper  and  Row);  El  Cuento,  ed.  by  J.  A.  Crow  and  K.  f. 
Dudley  (Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston);  Doha  Perjecta,  by  Perez  Galdos  (Dell  Pub- 
lishing Co.);  and  Lazarillo,  by  CCC-CEAC  and  Librairie  Hachette  (Xerox  Educa- 
tion Publications). 

—123  Spanish 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Group  projects  in  Self-Kxpression.  Designed  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  improve  their  skills  in  listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Basic  material  is  selected  from  newspapers,  short  stories,  satirical  essays, 
news  broadcasts,  slides  and  filmstrips.  Each  student  is  expected  to  participate 
actively  in  the  daily  conversation  exercises  and  to  write  at  least  one  composition 
each  week.  Special  needs  of  students  who  plan  to  work  in  a  Spanish  speaking 
community  or  travel  in  a  Spanish  speaking  country  can  be  considered.  Present 
texts  are:  Convey  sac  ion  y  Contraversia:  topicos  de  siempre,  by  A.  C.  Diaz  and  N. 
R.  Iorillo  (Prentice-Hall);  Mr.  Clark  no  toma  Poca-Cola  by  Penuelas  and  Sharp 
(McGraw-Hill);  and  Lazarillo,  by  CCC-CEAC  and  Librarie  Hachette  (Xerox 
Education  Publications). 

—123  Spanish 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  consists  of  three  term-contained  topics. 
The  Fall  Term  topic  is  devoted  to  a  thorough  review  of  grammar  and  exercises  in 
composition.  The  text  is:  Gramatica  Espahola  de  Repaso,  by  F.  Ugarte  (The 
Odyssey  Press).  The  Winter  Term  topic  is  a  study  of  Spain,  its  culture  and  his- 
tory. The  text  is:  Espana  y  los  Espanole  by  J.  F.  and  M.  A.  Cirre  (Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston).  The  Spring  Term  topic  is  a  concentration  on  the  culture  and  civil- 
ization of  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  this  hemisphere.  The  text  is:  Latino- 
america:  sus  Culturas  y  Sociedades,  by  H.  E.  Lewald  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.). 

—123  Spanish 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  Hispanic  world  through  the  study  of  its  history  and  literature.  Texts: 
Tesoro  Hispdnico,  ed.  Lado  et  al.  (McGraw-Hill);  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla,  by 
Tirso  de  Molina  (Taurus  Ediciones);  Dona  Barbara,  by  Romulo  Gallegos  (Fondo 
de  Cultura  Economica);  Poesia  Hispdnica,  by  A.  A.  de  Del  Rio  (Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston). 

—123  Spanish 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  presupposes  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  vocabulary  and  a  fairly  fluent  ability  in  conversation.  Constant  use 
of  the  Spanish  language  in  the  classroom  discussions  and  written  assignments  are 
required.  Particularly  able  students  may  take  the  Advanced  Placement  Examina- 
tion if  they  so  desire.  The  basic  texts  are:  Poesia  Hispamca,  by  A.  A.  de  Del  Rio 
(Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston);  Abel  Sanchez,  by  Unamuno  (Austral);  Lorca, 
Obras  escogidas,  ed.  V.  Llorens  (Dell);  Bodas  de  Sangre,  by  Garcia  Lorca 
(Losada);  and  Los  de  abajo,  by  Azuela  (Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica).  Novels, 
plays  and  essays  found  in  such  collections  as  Biblioteca  Clasica  Ebro  and  Cldsu  as 
Castellanas  are  also  read. 

—123  Spanish 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  the  equiva- 
lent of  Spanish  40  or  45,  or  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  The  emphasis  of 
this  course  is  based  on  a  study  in  depth  of  two  significant  authors  each  term.  In 
the  past  the  following  texts  have  been  used:  Cien  ahos  de  soledad.  La  Malahora, 
by  Garcia  Marquez  (Editorial  Sudamericana,  Buenos  Aires);  Historxa  universal  de 
la  infamia,  by  Borges  (EMECE,  Argentina);  En  torno  al  poema,  ed.  Garcia  Mon- 
toro  and  S.  A.  Rigol  (Harcourt  Brace,  World);  Tres  novelas  ejemplares,  v  un 
prologo,  by  Unamuno  (Austral);  Yerma  and  La  casa  de  Bernarda  Alba,  by  Garcia 
Lorca  (Losada);  Cantos  de  vida  y  esperanza,  by  Ruben  Dario  (Austral);  La  familia 
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de  Pascual  Duarte,  by  Camilo  Jose  Cela  (Appleton-Century-Crofts):  El  arbol  de  la 
ciencia,  by  Pio  Baroja  (Alianza  Editorial);  Sonatas,  by  Valle  Inclan  (Austral); 
and  outside  reading. 

[usic 

The  diploma  requirement  in  Music  for  entering  Juniors  and  Lower 
Middlers  is  one  trimester  of  any  of  the  courses  listed  with  the  exception 
of  Band,  Orchestra,  and  Chorus.  These  require  two  trimesters  to  fulfill 
the  diploma  requirements.  Entering  Upper  Middlers  must  take  a  tri- 
mester course  in  Music  or  Studio  Art  at  the  academy.  Entering  Seniors 
need  not  take  a  Music  course. 

The  objective  of  the  Music  Department  is  to  provide  a  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical musical  experience  for  every  student,  thereby  developing  in  the  stu- 
dent a  thorough  understanding  of  music  as  an  aesthetic  art  form.  The 
student  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  music  is  offered  the  chance  to 
learn.  Classes  in  theory,  history,  appreciation  and  applied  music  are 
available  at  all  levels — beginner,  intermediate  and  advanced.  There  is 
ample  opportunity  to  participate  actively  through  individual  lessons, 
recitals,  group  rehearsals,  formal  and  informal  concerts,  and  at  least  one 
stage  production  each  year. 

Applied 
10 — 1  Beginning  Instruments 

10 —  2  Three  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Juniors,  Lower  Middlers,  and  Upper  Mid- 
10 — 3  dlers.  Each  section  of  instruments  meets  three  times  a  week.  On  non-class  days 

individual  practice  is  required.  Each  section  is  taught  separately  without  mixing 
woodwinds,  brass,  or  strings.  After  completion  of  the  course,  a  student  should  be 
able  to  progress  to  individual  private  instruction.  Instruments  taught:  flute,  clari- 
net, trumpet,  trombone,  tuba,  and  orchestral  strings.  Limited  enrollment. 

A  fee  of  $10  per  term  is  charged  for  rental  of  school-owned  instruments. 

11 —  1  Beginning  Recorders 

11 — 2  Pass/Fail.  Three  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  all  classes,  but  only  to  those 

11 —  3  students  who  have  not  had  previous  experience.  It  is  designed  for  the  very  begin- 

ner. There  is  a  fee  of  $10.00  per  person  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  recorder,  an  instruc- 
tion book,  and  other  material  used.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  twenty  students 
per  term. 

12 —  1  Brass  Ensemble 

12 — 2  Meeting  three  times  a  week,  with  outside  preparation.  Open  to  all  classes.  Open 

12 —  3  to  qualified  intermediate  or  advanced  players  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  The 

group  has  an  opportunity  to  perform  in  Chapel  and  in  other  concerts.  The  en- 
semble is  made  into  different  types  of  groups,  such  as  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  and 
double  brass  choirs,  to  perform  Renaissance,  Baroque,  and  contemporary  brass 
literature. 

13 —  1  Woodwind  Ensemble 

13 — 2  Meeting  three  times  a  week,  with  outside  preparation.  Open  to  all  classes.  Open 

13 —  3  to  qualified  intermediate  or  advanced  players  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  The 

ensemble  is  organized  to  allow  a  unique  and  comprehensive  experience  in  the 
study  and  performance  of  chamber  music  repertory,  in  varied  sizes  of  ensembles. 
Playing  chamber  music  is  an  essential  part  in  the  development  of  the  woodwind 
student. 

14 —  1  String  Ensemble 

14—2  Meeting  three  times  a  week,  with  outside  preparation.  Open  to  all  classes.  Open 
14 — 3  to  qualified  intermediate  or  advanced  players  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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These  students  find  a  wealth  of  fine  music  written  for  various  combinations  oi 
instruments,  ranging  from  the  relatively  easy  to  the  very  dilfi<  ult.  Ovn  the  ( en- 
Curies  composers  have  considered  the  strings  a  favored  group.  Chambei  vamu  is  .1 
particularly  rewarding  experience  and  is  valuable  training  foi  all  string  Students 

15 — 1   Fidelio  Society 

15—2  Meeting  three  times  a  week,  with  outside  preparation.  Open  to  all  classes.  This 

15—  3  small  group  of  mixed  voices  is  selected  from  the  Chorus.  It  perforins  on  nu- 

merous occasions  throughout  the  year  both  on  Chorus  programs  and  on  its  own. 
Its  repertoire  includes  music  of  all  types,  early  and  modern,  sacred  and  se<  ulai 
Membership  is  by  audition  and  is  conditional  upon  good  standing  in  tin  Choi  us. 

16—  1  Band 

16 — 2  Meeting  two  double-periods  per  week  in  the  evening  with  required  outside 

16—  3  preparation.  Open  to  all  qualified  students.  Tryouts  are  held  any  time  before  the 

beginning  of  a  term  to  test  the  student's  ability  and  to  arrange  for  seating.  Volun- 
teers from  all  classes  who  are  not  enrolled  for  credit  are  urged  to  join,  on  an 
extra-curricular  basis.  There  are  some  school-owned  instruments  available  for 
student  use.  All  types  of  music  for  wind  ensemble  are  rehearsed.  It  includes 
marches  as  well  as  classical,  popular,  and  show  music.  Much  sight  reading  is 
done,  and  at  least  one  public  concert  per  term  is  given. 

17 —  1  Chorus  » 

17 — 2   Meeting  for  two  double-periods  per  week  in  the  evening  with  required  outside 

17 —  3  preparation.  Open  to  all  qualified  students.  The  Chorus  is  the  academy's  major 

singing  group,  comprised  of  mixed  voices  and  performs  a  variety  of  choral  works, 
both  sacred  and  secular.  Its  several  concerts  are  held  on  campus  and  off  including 
the  annual  Methuen  Memorial  Music  Hall  concert.  Membership  is  by  audition  in 
which  the  following  factors  will  be  considered:  range,  tone,  hearing  and  imi- 
tating pitches  and  rhythms,  and  reading  music.  The  ability  to  read  music  is  not 
required,  if  other  factors  are  good.  Audition  material  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Music  Department  Office  before  trying  out. 

18 —  1  Chamber  Orchestra 

18 — 2   Meeting  two  double-periods  per  week  in  the  evening,  with  required  outside 

18 —  3  preparation.  Open  to  all  classes.  Most  of  the  music  played  is  for  string  orchestra; 

the  best  winds  in  the  school  are  invited  to  join  for  larger  works.  One  concert  a 
trimester  is  regularly  scheduled  and  the  orchestra  also  plays  at  least  once  a  tri- 
mester in  the  Sunday  Chapel  service.  The  membership  includes  several  students 
from  the  community  who  want  orchestral  experience  that  is  not  available  in  their 
own  schools,  and  several  members  of  the  faculty.  While  Chamber  Orchestra  ma) 
be  elected  as  a  credit-bearing  course,  it  is  also  an  activity  in  which  all  are  invited 
to  participate. 

19 —  1  Private  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Lessons 

19 — 2  Weekly  instruction  in  keyboard,  orchestral,  and  band  instruments,  in  classical 

19—  3  guitar,  or  in  voice.  For  private  instruction,  covering  piano,  organ,  voice,  classical 

guitar,  orchestral  and  band  instruments,  there  is  a  separate  charge  of  S65  per  term 
for  half-period  instruction,  or  $130  per  term  for  full-period  lessons  and  a  nominal 
fee  for  the  use  of  practice  pianos  and  organs.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  make 
arrangements  for  an  advanced  student  to  study  with  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  or  other  instructors  who  are  specialists.  A  student  must  assume 
costs  of  lessons  and  transportation. 

20 —  1  Musical  Perception 

20—2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers.  What  lY 

20—  3  music?  This  course  introduces  the  musical  nov  ice  to  basic  music  listening,  read- 

ing, and  writing  skills.  The  elements  of  music  (rhythm,  melody,  etc.)  are  ap- 
proached separately  through  reading,  listening,  and  through  written  assign- 
ments, including  some  original  compositions.  Although  much  of  the  required 
listening  is  to  classical  music,  folk,  popular,  and  other  types  are  studied  as  well. 

21 —  1  Introduction  to  Music 

21—2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  A  slightly 

21 — 3  irreverent  look  at  music  in  particular  and  the  fine  arts  in  general  as  they  reflet  1  the 
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social,  economic,  and  geopolitical  circumstances  of  each  era  since  1700.  A  little 
time  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  a  common  vocabulary  through  study  of  the 
elements  of  music  and  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  but  this  is  essentially  a 
study  of  people  and  their  music  in  relatively  recent  history.  Concert  and  folk 
music,  as  well  as  the  contemporary  use  of  tapes  and  synthesizers,  are  illustrated 
through  recordings.  The  only  prerequisite  is  an  open  mind. 

History  and  Appreciation 

The  following  sequence  of  courses  in  the  history  and  literature  of  music 
is  team-taught  by  members  of  the  department.  There  are  no  prerequi- 
sites, except  for  the  Independent  Study  term.  The  sequence  takes  one  and 
two-thirds  years  to  complete.  Courses  on  Romantic  Music  and  Modern 
Music  will  be  given  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms  of  1975-1976.  The  se- 
quence will  be  offered  again,  beginning  with  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Music  in  the  Spring  of  1976.  Each  course  is  term-contained. 

22 —  1  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Music  (to  1600) 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  This  course 
surveys  what  is  commonly  called  Early  Music,  from  the  earliest  known  chant  to 
the  fully  developed  Renaissance  motet  and  madrigal.  Much  of  the  music  from 
this  period  was  written  "for  the  glory  of  God."  But  the  secular  side  of  things  is 
considered,  too,  especially  the  rise  of  instrumental  music  (for  harpsichord,  re- 
corder, etc.)  and  the  madrigal,  with  its  texts  of  love,  nature,  and  humor. 

23—  2  Baroque  Music  (1600-1750) 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  This  course 
surveys  music  from  the  first  opera  to  the  late  works  of  Bach  and  Handel.  The 
grand,  dramatic  style  known  as  Baroque  are  seen  in  its  most  lavish  form,  opera,  in 
choral  masterpieces  such  as  the  Messiah,  in  sacred  music  such  as  Bach's  organ 
works,  and  in  instrumental  music  such  as  the  Brandenburg  Concertos.  The  set- 
tings for  this  music,  from  the  relatively  humble  churches  of  Bach's  Leipzig  to  the 
magnificent  Palace  of  Versailles  are  considered. 

24—  3  Classical  Music  (1750-1820) 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  In  this  rel- 
atively short  period  grew  and  flourished  what  is  considered  the  Classical  style  of 
Western  music,  and  with  it  came  the  newly-created  symphony.  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  others  wrote  in  this  new  form  as  well  as  composing  concertos, 
sonatas,  string  quartets,  and  some  of  the  older  forms,  such  as  opera  and  religious 
music.  The  historical  backdrop  to  this  music — the  Enlightenment,  the  Revolu- 
tion (American  and  French),  and  the  Napoleonic  Era — are  also  considered. 

27 — 2  Independent  Study  in  the  History  and  Literature  of  Music 

27—  3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  A  student  who 

has  taken  at  least  one  of  the  other  courses  in  this  sequence  may,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor,  pursue  an  independent  course  of  study  in  either  a  par- 
ticular type  of  music  of  a  particular  period  of  music.  This  should  be  related  to  the 
period  or  periods  covered  in  the  student's  previous  course  work  in  this  sequence. 

28—  3  Jazz 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  A  study  of  the 
history  of  classic  jazz,  dating  back  to  its  roots  in  Africa,  its  development  in  New 
Orleans,  its  spreading  to  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  its  influence  on  music 
today.  A  survey  of  ragtime,  blues,  Dixieland,  fox-trot,  on  through  the  big  band 
era  of  the  thirties,  concluding  with  the  jazz  rock  of  today.  A  study  of  the  influence 
and  contributions  of  the  major  personalities  such  as  W.  C.  Handy,  Jelly  Roll 
Morton,  Louis  Armstrong,  Basie,  Whiteman,  Gershwin  and  the  rest  of  the  greats. 

Theory 

30—1   Orchestration  I 

Three  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers  and  Se- 
niors. A  comprehensive  study  of  all  orchestral  and  band  instruments  and  their  use 
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in  these  organizations.  Instruments  in  each  section  (strings,  woodwinds,  brass, 
and  percussion)  are  studied  separately,  as  well  as  instruments  which  are  not  a 
regular  member  of  the  orchestra  or  band,  i.e.,  piano,  organ,  etc.  Demonstration  of 
all  instruments  are  given  by  faculty  members  and  competent  students,  as  well  as 
by  recordings  and  tapes.  This  course  prepares  the  student  for  the  Winter  Term 
course  in  Orchestration  II  (Music  31 ).  Prerequisite:  the  ability  to  read  music. 

31—  2  Orchestration  II 

Three  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers,  and  Se- 
niors, who  have  taken  in  Fall  Term  Orchestration  I  (Music  30).  This  course  is 
designed  to  teach  arranging  for  each  instrument  in  their  separate  choirs,  the  com- 
bination of  instruments  of  other  choirs,  instrument  substitution,  and  gradually 
increasing  into  full  orchestration  for  symphony  orchestra  and  symphonic  wind 
band.  Prerequisites:  some  knowledge  of  harmony,  and  Orchestration  I  (Music 
30),  or  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

32—  3  Conducting 

Three  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers,  and  Se- 
niors. This  course  teaches  the  student  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  rehearsals  of 
musical  organizations.  The  student  learns  the  techniques  and  patterns  of  con- 
ducting, and  the  reading  and  analysis  of  scores.  Students  use  recordings,  and  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  conduct  the  school  orchestra,  band,  and  chorus.  Pre- 
requisite: the  ability  to  read  music.  Suggested  prerequisite:  Orchestration  I 
(Music  30)  and  or  Orchestration  II  (Music  31),  or  by  special  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

33 —  1  Theory  of  Music  I 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers,  and  Se- 
niors. Open  to  Juniors  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  This  course  is  for  the 
non-musician  or  beginner  to  learn  the  basic  vocabulary  of  music,  including  clefs, 
keys,  notes,  scales,  rests,  triads,  music  reading,  forms,  and  ear-training. 

34 —  1  Theory  of  Music  II 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers,  and  Se- 
niors. Prerequisite:  Theory  of  Music  I  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  This  course 
offers  an  introduction  to  harmonic  progression,  triads,  modes,  rhythmic  coor- 
dination with  dictation  and  a  continuation  of  Theory  I. 

35—  2  Theory  of  Music  III 

35—  3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers,  and  Se- 

niors. Prerequisite:  Theory  of  Music  II  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  This 
course  deals  with  harmonic  progressions,  modulations,  figured  bass,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  counterpoint  and  harmonic  analysis. 

36 —  1  Theory  of  Music  IV 

36—3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers,  and  Se- 
niors. Prerequisite:  Theory  of  Music  III  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  This 
course  includes  advanced  figure  bass,  more  complex  chords,  and  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  19th  and  20th  century  techniques. 

Performing  Arts 

All  courses  are  electives,  open  to  Seniors,  Uppers,  and  Lowers,  but  to 
Juniors  only  with  permission  of  the  instructor,  unless  stated  otherwise. 
Courses  in  theatre  are  designed  for  students  who  wish  formal  explora- 
tion of  the  elements  of  stage  work  and  a  supplement  to  (or  substitute  for) 
extra-curricular  work  on  plays.  A  variety  of  experiences  are  available- 
some  courses  are  performance-oriented;  some  are  theory-oriented— some 
are  both.  Theatre  students  may  supplement  their  classwork  by  becoming 
involved  in  any  of  the  numerous  productions  mounted  each  year,  or  they 
may  be  invited  to  join  the  Andover  Dramatic  Touring  Company,  which 
in  1973  and  1974  became  part  of  an  exchange  program  with  Manchester 
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Grammar  School  in  England  and  toured  with  Our  Town  and  Harvey 
respectively. 

Theatre  Courses 
21—1   Scene  Study 

Four  class  periods.  Open  to  students  with  all  levels  of  experience.  A  minimum  of 
three  acting  exercises  and  three  short  scenes  (or  a  one-act  play)  prepared  in  depth 
is  required  of  each  student.  All  work  is  videotaped  and  replayed  for  detailed 
analysis.  One  paper  is  required:  an  in  depth  character  study  and  history  of  the 
character  whom  the  student  portrays  in  his  final  scene.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
techniques  that  an  actor  utilizes  to  achieve  a  sense  of  reality  on  stage — techniques 
that  help  the  actor  make  his  character  interesting  and  believable.  (Mr.  Bastian) 

21 — 2  Introduction  to  Theatre 

Pass/Fail.  Four  class  periods.  Open  to  all  classes.  Minimum  preparation.  De- 
signed primarily  for  students  whose  experience  in  high  school  theatre  is  limited 
and  who  wish  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  stage  work.  The  course 
focuses  on  technical  theatre:  lighting,  make-up,  design,  costuming,  and  set 
construction. 

22 — 12  Plays  in  Production  (T2)  (a  two-term  commitment) 

Four  class  periods.  The  course  uses  both  classical  and  modern  scripts  to  provide 
a  range  of  dramatic  experiences.  The  class  studies  plays  in  depth  and  detail  to 
see  how  they  might  be  acted,  directed,  and  staged,  beginning  with  script 
analysis  and  ending  with  the  staging  of  scenes,  and  design  and  construction 
of  sets  and  props.  Playwrights  studied  have  been  Miller,  Wilder,  Guare, 
Shakespeare,  Simon,  and  Brecht;  the  choice  of  plays  depends  largely  upon  the 
interests  of  the  students.  (Fall  Trimester:  Mr.  Owen;  Winter  Trimester:  Mr. 
Bellizia) 

23—3  Plays  in  Production 

Four  class  periods.  Open  to  all  classes.  Prerequisite:  Theatre  22,  or  a  term  of 
Theatre  24,  or  production  experience.  This  course  is  similar  in  content  and  ap- 
proach to  Theatre  22,  but  it  is  more  performance-oriented,  undertaking  group 
acting,  directing,  and  design  projects  aimed  at  presentation.  The  specific  content 
depends  somewhat  upon  the  abilities  and  interests  of  the  group.  (Mr.  Bellizia) 

24 — 123  Theatrical  Production  Sequence 

Four  class  periods.  Open  to  all  classes.  Fall  Term:  DIRECTING  WORKSHOP. 
Dedicated  to  the  idea  that  the  director's  job  is  the  most  complex  in  theatre,  the 
course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  at  least  some  acting  experience  and 
who  now  wish  to  study  the  art  of  directing.  Class  members  experiment  with  man- 
ageable scenes  and  plays  which  they  direct;  they  examine  books  on  the  subject 
(such  as  Peter  Brook's  The  Empty  Space)  and  play  scripts,  and  various  styles  of 
direction,  interpretations  of  scenes,  and  types  of  drama  from  classical  and  con- 
temporary periods.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  responsibilities  of  the  director: 
to  his  actors,  his  audience,  and  his  playwright.  Winter  Term:  ACTING  WORK- 
SHOP. A  theoretical  and  practical  consideration  of  various  acting  styles,  both 
classical  and  contemporary.  Through  the  use  of  acting  exercises,  theatre  games, 
improvisation,  but  with  emphasis  on  scene  work  from  specific  plays,  the  student 
moves  toward  a  greater  understanding  of  the  actor's  task  and  responsibility  on 
stage.  Spring  Term.  SCENE  DESIGN  AND  STAGE  LIGHTING.  A  study  of  the 
art  and  artistry  of  the  backstage  crafts  and  technologies  from  periaktoi  of  ancient 
Greece  to  the  present.  Through  a  combination  of  theoretical  discussion  of  plays, 
applied  practice  in  the  scene  shop,  and  a  study  of  Parker  and  Smith's  definitive 
text,  the  student  gains  a  broader  understanding  of  set  design,  scene  lighting  and 
construction,  stage  rigging,  and  lighting  instruments.  Practical  design  and  con- 
struction problems  are  solved  by  the  class  in  connection  with  productions 
mounted  during  the  term.  (Theatre  24-1  not  offered  in  1974-75:  Mr.  Bellizia) 

25 — 2  Shakespearean  Workshop 

25 — 3  Pass/Fail.  Open  to  all  classes.  Little  preparation  required.  Four  class  periods.  The 
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course  meets  in  the  Drama  Lab  to  discuss,  rehearse,  record,  and  audit  Shake- 
speare's plays.  (Winter  Term:  Mr.  Bellizia;  Spring  Term:  Mr.  Owen) 

26—23  Playwriting 

Four  class  periods.  In  addition  to  reading  from  their  own  works-in-progress,  stu- 
dents examine  the  formal  elements  in  plays  by  Sophocles,  Shakespeare,  Williams. 
Miller,  Beckett,  and  others,  as  well  as  certain  key  works  in  literary  criticism. 
(Mr.  Owen) 

27 — 1  Introduction  to  Dance 

27 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  formal  course  in  movement  and  composition;  it 

27 —  3  introduces  the  serious  student  to  the  vocabulary  and  other  elements  of  dance 

through  active  participation.  The  emphasis  is  not  ultimately  on  public  perfoi  - 
mance,  but  on  the  process  and  discipline  of  modern  dance. 

28 —  1   Drama,  as  Theatre  and  as  Literature 

This  course  centers  on  the  theatrical  expression  of  drama.  Students  study 
archetypal  plays  and  their  manifestations  in  the  theatre:  as  drama,  opera,  and 
adaptation.  Among  the  works  studied — Antigone  of  Sophocles;  the  opera  An- 
tigonae  of  Carl  Orff;  and  Anouilhs  Antigone;  the  Macbeth  of  Shakespeare,  Verdi, 
and  Ionesco,  as  well  as  MacBird.  Similar  studies  of  Billy  Budd,  Faustus,  historical 
drama,  and  Commedia  Dell 'arte.  (Dr.  Goodyear) 

This  course  is  intended  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  sequence  with  English  508-23. 


Physical  Education 

All  new  Juniors  and  new  Lowers  are  required  to  elect  one  trimester  of 
P.E.  10  in  addition  to  their  regular  athletic  commitment. 
10—1  Physical  Education 

10—2  Pass/Fail.  Limit  of  fifteen  students  per  section.  Four  morning  class  periods  per 
10 — 3  week.  The  program  consists  of  four  phases: 

1.  Track — a  run,  jump,  throw,  self-development  program; 

2.  Ropes — elementary  gymnastics  and  climbing; 

3.  Physical  Fitness — an  introduction  to  physical  conditioning  and  weight 
training; 

4.  Drownproofing — a  survival  technique,  swim  course. 

Two  periods  per  week  are  spent  on  Drownproofing  and  two  on  the  other  three 
phases. 


Psychology 


The  Psychology  Department  offers  two  term-contained  courses  as 
electives. 
10 — 1  Human  Awareness 

10—2  Pass/Fail.  For  Juniors  and  Lowers;  Limit  of  fifteen  students  per  section:  A 
10—3  course  in  human  awareness  in  which  the  students  explore  the  relationship  of  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  their  behavior  with  other  people.  Topics  explored  cover 
a  wide  variety  of  dilemmas  encountered  in  all  group  experience  including 
dilemmas  of  membership,  isolation,  communication  and  leadership.  These 
topics  are  related  directly  to  the  experience  of  living  in  a  boarding  school  and  to, 
the  feelings  and  frustrations  that  develop  in  making  the  personal  choices  and 
setting  the  personal  boundaries  that  finding  a  way  to  belong,  managing  lone- 
liness  and  loss,  making  and  keeping  friends,  coping  with  peer  pressure,  resolving 
conflict  with  others,  and  choosing  the  priorities  of  one  s  goals  and  values  entails. 
Members  of  the  class  design  role  plays,  case  histories,  and  games  which  challenge 
the  ability  of  the  class  to  solve  some  of  these  dilemmas  as  a  group. 

30 — 1  Human  Relations 

30—2  Pass/Fail.  For  Seniors  and  Uppers,  Senior  preference;  Limit  of  fifteen  students 
30—3  per  section.  A  seminar  in  the  dynamics  of  small  groups  in  which  the  student  can 
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observe  and  experience  how  people  behave  in  forming  group  relationships,  how 
leaders  develop  and  how  the  attitudes  of  each  individual  affect  the  achievement  of 
the  goals  of  the  group.  Discussion  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  group 
goals,  values,  norms,  procedure,  and  leadership.  Particular  topics  may  relate  to 
a  wide  range  of  human  problems  that  arouse  emotional  concern  in  individuals: 
relations  to  authority,  social  roles,  personal  styles  of  expression,  feelings  of 
hostility,  personal  success  and  failure,  family  relationships,  minority  problems, 
and  others.  Members  may  experience  emotional  reactions  that  they  associate 
with  these  problems:  frustration,  anxiety,  boredom,  elation,  excitement,  for 
example.  The  course  aims,  in  part,  to  help  the  student  understand  the  effect  of 
these  reactions  on  the  development  of  the  group.  Periodically,  the  student  is 
asked  to  write  papers  reviewing  tape  recordings  of  the  group  sessions  and  his 
own  record  of  the  group  experience,  interpreting  them  in  the  light  of  theories 
of  group  behavior  that  he  discovers  in  the  assigned  readings.  The  purpose  of  the 
assigned  papers  is  to  help  the  student  find  and  test  concepts  with  which  he  can 
order,  interpret,  and  understand  the  evidence  he  has  observed. 


Religion 

All  courses  are  elective. 

The  courses  in  religion  are  intended  to  introduce  students  to  some  of  the 
fundamental  religious  questions  arising  out  of  human  experience  and  to 
help  gain  knowledge  and  understanding  of  a  variety  of  perspectives  and 
practices  in  which  different  religions  have  sought  to  answer  such 
questions. 

Courses  at  all  levels  attempt  to  develop  and  combine  a  capacity  for  criti- 
cal analysis  and  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  various  beliefs  and  values. 
They  further  seek  to  point  to  the  possibility  and  the  significance  of  re- 
lating religious  experience  and  insight  to  the  problems  of  everyday  liv- 
ing. The  source  materials  are  therefore  drawn  from  secular  writing  and 
art  forms  as  well  as  the  forms  of  expression  traditionally  viewed  as 
sacred. 

20 — 1   Introduction  to  World  Religions 

20 —  3  Open  to  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers.  The  course  attempts  to  help  students 

formulate  a  comprehensive  definition  of  religion  by  looking  at  varieties  of  man's 
religious  ideas,  communities,  institutions  and  experiences,  ancient  and  modern. 

21 —  1  Covenant  and  Prophetic  Religion:  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 

21 —  2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers.  The  course 

explores  the  idea  and  the  reality  of  the  Covenant  Community,  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  setting  and  in  contemporary  religion,  and  the  related  idea  and  reality 
of  the  Prophet  and  Prophetic  Religion,  both  Biblical  and  contemporary. 

22 —  2  Jesus  and  "The  Christ-Event":  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 

22 — 3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers.  The  course 
focuses  on  the  figure  of  Jesus,  dealing  with  the  historical  setting,  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  the  Gospels,  the  experiences  of  the  communities  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  the  development  of  interpretations,  both  of  Jesus  and  of  that  continuing 

experience. 

34—1  The  Reformations:  Protestant  and  Catholic 

34 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  This  course 
34—3  studies  the  transition  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Evangelical  faith  by  the 

great  Reformers  (Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Cranmer,  etc.)  and  the  new  churches  to 

which  they  gave  rise. 

40 — 1   Religion  and  the  Human  Situation:  World  Religions 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers.  The  course 
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looks  at  the  variety  of  religious  experience  as  expressed  in  some  of  the  li\  ing 
religions  of  the  world. 

40—2  Religion  and  the  Human  Situation:  Religious  Problems  in  Literature 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers.  The  course 
focuses  on  the  nature  of  man,  with  special  emphasis  on  a  discussion  of  problems 
of  identity,  evil,  and  community,  as  expressed  in  some  "recent"  literature. 

40 —  3  Religion  and  the  Human  Situation:  Contemporary  Christian  Statements 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers.  The  course 
looks  at  some  of  the  ways  Christianity  tries  to  understand  and  illumine  the 
human  situation  as  seen  in  the  work  of  some  contemporary  interpreters. 

41—  2  The  Old  Testament 

41 —  3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  For  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  An  introductory 

study  of  the  Old  Testament  for  those  who  feel  they  should  be,  but  who  are  not, 
knowledgeable  about  the  Old  Testament. 

42 —  2  The  New  Testament 

42 —  3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  An  introduc- 

tory course  in  the  New  Testament  providing  an  analysis  of  the  Gospels  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  and  John;  the  Letters  of  Paul;  and  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

43 —  2  African  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers,  and  Se- 
niors. A  lecture  and  discussion  course  providing  an  introduction  to  some  of  the 
important  aspects  of  the  life  of  primary  man.  The  course  interprets  the  ex- 
periences of  primary-  man  as  seen  through  the  activities  of  traditional  African 
societies. 

44 —  1   Religion  in  American  History  and  Culture 

44 —  2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Uppers  and  Seniors.  This  course  is  con- 

cerned with  the  planting  of  the  churches  from  Europe  in  the  new  environment  of 
the  North  American  Colonies  and  the  development  of  their  distinctive  religious 
life  and  institutions. 

45 —  1  Ethics  in  Contemporary  Society 

45 — 2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  course 

45 —  3  seeks  to  deal  with  those  contemporary  issues  that  structure  student  values:  ed- 

ucation, drugs,  war,  race,  human  sexuality,  leisure  time,  and  "the  feeling  of 
unimportance." 

46 —  1  Existentialism  and  Philosophy 

46—  2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  A  lecture  and 

discussion  course  concerned  with  human  values.  Readings  and  discussions  deal 
with  the  Existential  positions,  and  lectures  deal  with  a  survey  of  Greek  philo- 
sophical thinking. 

47—  1  The  Western  Mind 

47—  3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  The  course  is  a 

survey  of  religious  and  philosophic  ideas  in  western  culture.  The  ultimate  issues 
of  God,  man,  and  the  universe  are  shared  by  philosophy  and  religion.  The  re- 
lationship of  the  two  is  explored  in  terms  of  their  unity  and  their  conflict. 

48 —  1  The  Philosophy  of  War  and  Peace 

48—  3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Upper  Middlers  and  Seniors.  A  lecture  and 

discussion  course  providing  a  broad  body  of  information  on  the  contemporary 
concepts  regarding  human  aggression,  causes  and  results  of  war,  and  an 
opportunity  to  critically  evaluate  both  existing  and  theoretical  models  for  conflict 
resolution  and  to  construct  personal  convictions  and  concepts  regarding  these 
models. 

49 —  3  Religious  Figures 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Uppers  and  Seniors.  This  course  examines 
through  the  use  of  biography  the  deep  experiences  that  influenced  and  shaped 
the  human  life  of  outstanding  religious  figures  from  varying  religious  com- 
munions. Each  student  studies  and  presents  a  biography  on  the  life  of  some 
selected  religious  figure. 
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50 — 123  Community  Service  Independent  Project 

Pass/ Fail.  Seniors  and  Upper  Middlers  may  be  permitted  to  do  certain  community 
service  projects  as  an  Independent  Project.  Such  projects  must  be  arranged  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  Community  Service  and  are  under  his  su- 
pervision. Possible  placements:  an  urban  public  elementary  school,  a  home  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  an  inner-city  multi-service  social  agency,  etc. 
Application  for  this  course  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  Independent 
Projects  and  has  the  same  requirements. 

Science 

The  diploma  requirement  in  Science  is  one  year-long  course  in  a 
laboratory  science  at  the  20- level  or  higher. 

Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers  may  pursue  a  three-  or  four-year  sequence  of 
science  courses  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  science  and  of 
scientific  methods  and  thinking  as  part  of  a  general  education.  The 
sequence  also  provides  a  sound  foundation  for  later  work  in  college; 
courses  designated  by  the  number  40  are  more  difficult  than  the  regular 
ones,  and  admission  is  granted  only  to  selected  students.  Some  prepare 
for  the  Advanced  Placement  Examinations  and  consequently  for  ad- 
vanced standing  in  college.  Science  Honors  provides  a  two-year  inte- 
grated course  for  those  capable  of  advanced  work  in  both  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  Able  students  who  have  taken  a  regular  course  before  their 
Senior  year  may  prepare  for  the  Advanced  Placement  Examinations  by 
taking  the  45  course  for  that  subject.  In  addition,  the  45  courses  provide 
an  opportunity  for  work  to  the  student  who  plans  further  study  in  a 
particular  field. 

In  general,  students  are  encouraged  to  take  a  variety  of  courses  and  to 
acquire  a  broad  background  of  knowledge  in  the  different  sciences  rather 
than  to  specialize.  For  the  student  with  special  interests,  individual  proj- 
ects are  encouraged  to  the  extent  that  they  are  consistent  with  safety,  the 
equipment  available,  and  the  capacity  of  the  student. 

The  Sciences  Courses  10-18  are  open  to  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers. 
Able  Juniors  may  elect  courses  at  the  2^-level  with  permission  of  the 
Department  Chairman. 

Science 
10 — 0  Science 

Five  periods,  three  prepared.  A  laboratory  course  in  beginning  physical  science 
using  an  expanded  version  of  a  syllabus  called  "Introductory  Physical  Science." 
Students  explore  the  nature  of  matter  in  its  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  forms. 
Analyses  of  mixtures  and  compounds,  and  a  study  of  radioactivity  lead  to  an 
atomic  concept  of  matter.  Many  experiments  are  quantitative  and  require  careful 
recording  of  data,  drawing  of  graphs,  and  calculations  of  results. 

11 — 12  Science  (T2)  (a  two-term  commitment) 

11 — 23  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  deals  with  the  most  stirring  and 

fundamental  topics  of  science  from  the  smallest  known  particles  to  the  known 
universe.  The  text  materials  of  Harvard  Project  Physics  are  used. 

12—2  Science 

12 —  3  Four  prepared  class  periods.  A  course  in  earth  science  with  emphasis  on  geology. 

13 —  2  Astronomy  "Earth,  the  measure  of  all  things.  .  ." 

This  course  surveys  man's  evolving  views  of  the  planets,  the  solar  system,  and  the 
universe  around  him.  Since  the  1970's  and  1980's  can  truly  be  called  the  years  of 
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planetary  exploration,  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  planets  and  how  they 
compare  to  our  own  Earth.  By  1990  scientists  will  have  close-up  pictures  of 
all  nine  planets;  this  information  promises  to  provide  man  with  new  problems 
for  discussion  and  conjecture  about  the  meaning  of  life  on  this  planet.  The  course 
includes  observing  sessions  at  the  P.A.  Observatory,  viewing  numerous  NASA 
films  and  traveling  to  the  Science  Museum  in  Boston. 

14 —  2  Science 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  An  introductory  survey  of  the  history  of  scientific 
thought  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  present  century.  Biographies  of  a  number  of 
men  such  as  Galileo,  Newton,  Pasteur,  Thompson,  Michelson,  Rutherford,  and 
others  as  time  permits,  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  context  with  their  work  and 
their  contribution  to  the  development  of  science. 

15 —  1  Oceanography 

15 —  2  Four  prepared  class  periods.  The  course  deals  with  the  biological,  chemical, 

geological,  and  physical  aspects  of  ocean  environments. 

16 —  1  Biological  Classifications 

16 —  3   Pass/Fail.  Four  unprepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers. 

The  course  is  designed  to  increase  student  awareness  of  the  major  groups  of 
animals  and  plants  in  the  Andover  area. 

17 —  1  Man  and  His  Environment 

17 —  2  Pass  Fail.  Four  unprepared  class  periods.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Lower  Middlers. 

This  course  is  for  students  with  little  or  no  formal  training  in  biology.  It  is 
designed  to  explore  the  basic  question:  how  can  man  live  in  ecological  balance 
with  his  environment.  Readings  include  such  authors  as  Thoreau,  Rene 
Dubos,  Paul  Ehrlich. 

18—  3  Science 

Pass/ Fail.  Preparation  for  the  Physical  Science.  Four  unprepared  periods  or  two 
prepared  periods  per  week.  A  course  for  Juniors  or  Lowers  who  are  planning  to 
take  Chemistry  or  Physics  the  following  year.  Topics  covered  include  the  use 
of  the  slide  rule,  logarithms,  exponential  notation,  significant  figures,  the  metric 
system  and  dimensional  analysis.  There  is  laboratory  work. 

25 — 0  Physical  Science 

Four  prepared  periods  and  one  unprepared  period.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers  and 
Upper  Middlers  (others  by  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Chemistry  Depart- 
ment). The  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  concepts  of  energy  and  matter,  as 
they  are  viewed  by  modern  chemists  and  physicists. 


Biology 
30—0  Biology 

Three  prepared  periods  and  one  double,  unprepared  laboratory  period.  The 
course  stressed  the  unity  of  life,  rather  than  the  diversity,  by  emphasizing  the 
function  common  to  all  liv  ing  things.  It  covers,  in  plants,  animals,  and  microor- 
ganisms the  fundamental  principles  of  metabolism,  including  nutrition,  gas  ex- 
change, transport,  excretion,  and  homeostasis;  responsiveness  and  coordination; 
reproduction,  genetics,  and  development;  the  principles  and  history  of  ev  olution; 
and  the  principles  of  ecology. 

The  laboratory  work  includes  training  in  the  use  of  the  compound  and  stereo- 
scopic microscopes  and  other  laboratory  equipment.  It  requires  careful  observa; 
tion,  mastery  of  techniques,  and  accurate  recording  of  results.  Several  laboratory 
periods  are  set  aside  for  field  trips  featuring  ecology  and  conservation.  There  is 
opportunity  for  work  on  indiv  idual  laboratory  projects. 

43—1  Biology 

43—3  Prerequisite:  Biology  30  or  its  equivalent.  Selected  topics  are  presented  in  an  in- 
quiry-oriented manner  involving  considerable  laboratory  work.  Many  of  the  labs 
are  open-ended  leav  ing  the  students  to  work  out  the  procedures  and  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 
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44—2  Biology 

Prerequisite:  Biology  30  or  its  equivalent.  Selected  advanced  level  topics  dealing 
with  human  physiology.  Designed  especially  for  students  with  an  interest  in 
pre-med  study,  this  course  investigates  areas  such  as  human  digestion,  cir- 
culation, respiration,  and  endocrinology. 

45 — 23   Biology  (T2)  (a  two-term  commitment) 

Prerequisite:  one  year  of  Biology.  Limit  of  sixteen  students.  Preference  given  to 
Seniors.  Four  prepared  class  periods  and  one  double,  unprepared  laboratory 
period.  In  addition  to  a  review  of  basic  biology,  new  material  is  presented  as  the 
course  progresses.  The  combination  of  review  and  new  work  prepares  students  for 
the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

Chemistry 
20—0  Chemistry 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Mathematics  13  or  the  equivalent.  For  Lower  Mid- 
dlers  and  Upper  Middlers.  Three  prepared  periods  and  one  unprepared,  double 
laboratory  period.  The  course  includes  a  systematic  study  of  matter  and  the 
changes  it  undergoes.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  reasoning  involved  in  the 
development  of  modern  theory  and  general  concepts  rather  than  memorization  of 
descriptive  chemistry.  Laboratory  work  is  closely  related  to  topics  covered  in 
recitation. 

30—0  Chemistry 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Mathematics  26  or  the  equivalent.  Three  prepared 
periods  and  one  unprepared,  double  laboratory  period.  The  course  is  designed  for 
students  with  more  maturity  and  mathematical  background  than  those  taking 
Chemistry  20.  As  in  that  course,  the  modern  theoretical  framework  of  chemistry  is 
emphasized,  and  the  laboratory  work  is  closely  related  to  topics  covered  in  recita- 
tion. These  topics  are  treated  in  greater  depth  and  with  more  emphasis  on  quan- 
titative rather  than  qualitative  answers. 

41 — 0  Chemistry 

For  Seniors  (Upper  Middlers  with  permission  of  the  Department  Chairman). 
Four  prepared  periods  and  one  unprepared,  double  laboratory  period.  This 
course  treats  topics  from  elementary  chemistry  in  greater  depth  than  Chem- 
istry 30 — roughly  equivalent  to  the  level  of  a  first-year  college  course — but  at  a 
slower  pace.  It  does  not  cover  enough  to  prepare  for  the  Advanced  Placement 
Examination  in  Chemistry. 

43—  2  Chemistry 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Chemistry  20  or  the  equivalent.  Three  prepared 
periods  and  two  unprepared,  double  laboratory  periods.  The  course  is  designed 
for  students  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  chemistry,  but  is  not  intended  as 
preparation  for  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in  Chemistry.  The  course 
involves  an  intensive  study  of  a  few  selected  topics  in  organic  chemistry  and 
bio-chemistry.  Laboratory  work  included  organic  synthesis,  taking  and  inter- 
pretation of  infrared  spectra. 

44 —  1  Chemistry 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Chemistry  20  or  the  equivalent.  Three  prepared  class 
periods  and  two  unprepared,  double  laboratory  periods.  For  students  who  wish  to 
study  chemistry  further  without  trying  to  achieve  advanced  placement.  This 
course  is  an  introduction  to  organic  chemistry,  with  emphasis  on  stereo- 
chemistry, or  molecular  shapes. 

45 — 23  Chemistry  (T2)  (a  two-term  commitment) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  20  or  Chemistry  30  completed  with  distinction.  Four  pre- 
pared periods  and  one  unprepared,  double  laboratory  period.  The  course  is  for 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in 
Chemistry. 

48—0  Chemistry 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Physics.  Three  prepared  periods  for  recitation  and  two 
unprepared,  double  laboratory  periods.  This  course  is  open  to  a  limited  number 
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of  able  students,  by  invitation,  who  have  strong  scholastic  records  in  mailu-m.it  i<  I 
and  physics.  No  prior  course  in  chemistry  is  expected.  It  is  essentially  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  first-year  college  course,  and  prepares  students  for  the  Advanced  Place- 
ment Examination  in  Chemistry. 

Physics 
21—0  Physics 

Five  class  periods,  one  unprepared.  An  introductory  course  designed  for  students 
who  have  had  only  one  year  of  algebra.  It  uses  the  materials  developed  by  the 
Harvard  Project  Physics  Group.  It  is  less  mathematically  oriented  than  Physics 
25.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Science  11.  They  should  take  Physics  25  or 
30. 

25—0  Physics 

Five  class  periods,  one  unprepared.  Open  to  Lower  Middlers,  Upper  Middlers, 
and  Seniors.  An  introductory  course  in  the  basic  concepts  of  physics  with  em- 
phasis on  relativity  and  modern  physics.  A  somewhat  less  rigorous  course  than 
Physics  30,  it  is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  only  one  year  of  algebra  and 
one  year  of  geometry.  Text:  Mainstream  of  Physics  by  Bieser. 

30—1  Physics 

Five  class  periods,  one  unprepared.  Designed  for  students  with  demonstrated  abil- 
ity in  mathematics  and  science.  Physics  30-1  is  a  prerequisite  for  either  Physics 
30-2  3(T2).  Text:  College  Physics,  by  Miller.  A  study  of  mechanics,  primarily 
classical  mechanics,  in  some  depth. 
30 — 2  3  Physics  (T2)  (a  two- term  commitment) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  30-1.  Five  class  periods,  one  unprepared.  Winter 
Term:  Wave  motions,  heat,  and  kinetic  molecular  theory.  A  study  of  wave 
motions  includes  sound  and  geometric  and  physical  optics.  Spring  Term: 
Electricity,  magnetism,  electronics,  atomic  and  nuclear  physics. 

40—0  Physics 

Four  prepared  class  periods  and  one  unprepared  double,  laboratory  period.  An 
advanced  course  open  upon  invitation  of  the  department  to  a  small  group  of 
students  who  are  concurrently  taking  calculus  and  who  have  not  previously 
studied  elementary  physics.  A  previous  course  in  chemistry,  though  not  required, 
is  advisable.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work  are  planned  to  prepare 
students  to  pass  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in  Physics  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

45 — 12  Physics  (T2)  (a  two-term  commitment) 

Five  prepared  class  periods.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  year  of 
Physics  and  who  have  taken,  or  who  are  taking  concurrently,  a  course  in  Cal- 
culus. The  Fall  Term  course  is  essentially  a  course  in  modern  Physics.  Part  of  the 
Winter  Term  is  used  in  reviewing  for  the  advanced  placement  examination. 
Some  advanced  laboratory  work  is  done  during  the  Fall  Term. 

50 — 3  Relativity  and  Quantum  Mechanics 

Prerequisites:  Physics  30  and  Math  52.  Relativity  and  Quantum  Mechanics  are 
two  theories  that  completely  revolutionized  man's  thinking  about  the  universe. 
The  course  is  a  survey  of  the  basic  ideas  underlying  these  theories.  Special  mathe- 
matical techniques  needed  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  material  are  de\ el- 
oped in  the  course. 

Special  Science  Courses 

25—3  Astronomy— Planets,  Stars  and  Galaxies 

This  course  is  equivalent  to  a  non-technical  introductory  college  course  in  as- 
tronomy. Though  a  full  spectrum  of  topics  are  discussed,  special  subjects  of 
current  interest  is  emphasized;  these  include  constellation  identification,  the 
planet  Mars,  other  solar  systems,  U.F.O.'s  and  life  beyond  the  Earth.  The  P.  A. 
telescopes  are  available  for  student  use  and  classroom  work  is  supplemented 
by  numerous  slide  presentations  and  films.  This  course  is  open  to  anyone 
interested  in  general  astronomy.  Enrollment  is  limited. 
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Special  Science 


30 — 1   Animal  Behavior 

30 —  3  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  Biology.  Limit  of  sixteen  students.  Preference  given 

to  seniors.  Three  prepared  class  periods  and  one  unprepared  double  laboratory 
period.  The  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  basic 
principles  of  animal  behavior.  The  topics  which  receive  the  greatest  emphasis 
are:  territoriality,  courtship,  parental  behavior,  migration,  dominance,  and  the 
evolution  of  behavior  patterns.  Readings  from  On  Aggression,  The  Territorial 
Imperative,  and  "Scientific  American"  reprints  are  included. 

31  —  1  Ecology 

31 —  3   Prerequisite:  one  year  of  Biology.  Limit  of  sixteen  students.  Preference  given  to 

seniors.  Three  prepared  class  periods  and  one  double,  unprepared  laboratory 
period.  An  introduction  to  ecology  with  early  emphasis  on  the  concepts  of  the 
ecosystem,  energy  flow,  material  cycling,  succession,  and  relations  within  and 
between  populations.  These  fundamentals  are  then  applied  to  problems  of  hu- 
man ecology  such  as  overpopulation  and  air  and  water  pollution.  In  the  labora- 
tory, relationships  in  communities  are  investigated.  Various  pollutants  and 
their  effects  upon  the  environment  are  also  tested. 

32—123  Ecology 

Prerequisite:  one  year  of  Biology.  Three  prepared  class  periods  and  one  double, 
unprepared  laboratory  period.  A  study  of  living  organisms  in  relation  to  their 
surrounding  environment.  Fall  Term:  PLANT  ECOLOGY;  Winter  Term: 
ANIMAL  ECOLOGY;  Spring  Term:  MAN'S  ROLE  IN  THE 
ENVIRONMENT. 
31 — 1  Electronics 

Five  class  periods,  one  unprepared.  For  those  students  interested  in  electronics 
who  do  not  have  room  for  a  major  course  in  physics  in  their  course  program.  It 
covers  basic  electricity  and  magnetism  circuitry,  diodes,  triodes,  transistors,  al- 
ternating current,  and  whatever  else  time  allows. 

34—3  Geology 

Three  prepared  class  periods  and  one  double,  unprepared  laboratory  period.  The 
course  prepares  students  to  interpret  natural  environments  and  to  evaluate  the 
physical  and  chemical  processes  acting  in  our  own.  Field  trips  to  local  sites.  Pre- 
requisites: successful  completion  of  or  current  enrollment  in  a  30-level  mathe- 
matics course  and  a  laboratory  course  in  science. 

40 —  3  Astronomy 

Four  prepared  class  periods.  Introductory  College  Astronomy — the  Solar  System. 
This  course  is  equivalent  to  a  one  semester  college  astronomy  course.  The  extent 
of  man's  knowledge  about  the  solar  system  is  studied  and  a  fair  amount  of 
time  is  spent  on  modern  astrophysics  and  analytic  astronomy.  Texts:  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Universe  by  George  Abell,  Frontiers  in  Astronomy,  readings 
from  "Scientific  American".  Prerequisites:  One  full  year  of  Physics  or  permission 
of  the  instructor,  and  Algebra  and  Geometry.  (Not  offered  in  1974-75) 

41 —  3  Astronomy 

Prerequisite:  one  year  of  Physics  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Uppers  and 
Seniors  only.  "The  universe  from  black  hole  to  quasar."  This  course  is  a  sequel  to 
Astronomy  40  (though  Astronomy  40  is  not  a  prerequisite).  Some  of  the  most 
intriguing  and  bizarre  discoveries  in  recent  years  have  occurred  in  astronomy. 
The  course  investigates  the  sideral  and  galactic  universe  with  the  aid  of  physics 
and  mathematics,  giving  special  concern  to  pulsars,  relativity,  stellar  evolution, 
and  the  "Big  Bang"  theory  of  the  beginning  of  the  universe. 

30 — 0  Science  Honors 

40 — 0  Five  prepared  class  periods  or  the  equivalent.  A  two-year  sequence,  open,  upon 
invitation  of  the  instructor,  to  a  small  group  of  Upper  Middlers  who  will  com- 
plete a  year  of  analytic  geometry  and  the  calculus  before  graduation  and  who 
show  promise  of  unusual  capacity  in  science  and  mathematics.  The  subject  mat- 
ter includes  chemistry  and  physics,  both  of  them  carried  well  beyond  the  elemen- 
tarv  level  in  text  and  laboratory  work.  It  is  expected  that  the  ablest  students  in  the 
sequence  will  be  prepared  to  pass  both  the  Physics  and  Chemistry  Advanced  Place- 
ment Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Science  Honors  30  fills  the  diploma  requirement  in  laboratory  science  for  stu- 
dents who  find  it  inadvisable  for  any  reason  to  continue  to  Science  Honors  40. 
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